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The  advantages  to  a  national  system  of  education  of 
possessing  a  well -trained  staff  of  teachers  have  been  so 
decisively  established  by  the  educational  history  of  this 
and  other  countries  during  the  past  twenty  years,  that  I 
am  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  dwelUng  upon  them. 
It  is  sulTicicnt  to  say  that  the  value  and  the  necessity  of 
training  become  Increasingly  obvious  at  every  stage  of 
our  educational  progress,  and  that  it  is  now  universally 
acknowledged  that  a  trained  teacher  is  by  virtue  of  his 

I       training  a  more  cfBctcnt  workman. 
The  immense  advantages  of  training  being  thus  admitted. 
one  of  the  first  questions  to  be  considered  is  the  J^c  at 
.      which  it  should  commenoe. 

I         Now  in  this  country  the  training  is  divided   into  two 
I  VOL.  XV  L  B 


periods,  the  first  of  which  is  spent  in  the  school,  and  the 
second  in  the  training  college  ;  and  the  great  majority  of  our 
teachers  have  passed  through  the  preliminary  stage  whether 
they  have  graduated  in  the  training  college  or  not.  Nearly 
ninety  per  cent,  of  our  masters  have  served  an  apprentice- 
ship to  their  business,  and  it  is  doubtless  to  this  fact  that 
they  owe  the  high  reputation  which  they  hold  both  in  this 
and  in  other  countries,  Thi.s  preliminary  training  has  had  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  progress  of  our  national  system, 
and  I  regard  its  retention  as  necessary  to  our  continued 
success.  Two  objections  have  been,  and  are  still,  urged 
against  the  pupil  teacher  system  which  it  may  be  worth 
while  for  a  moment  to  consider.  These  are.  in  brief,  that  it  is 
useless  as  a  training  for  the  teachers,  and  that  it  is  positively 
injurious  to  the  schools.  But,  for  our  country  schools,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  from  60  to  120  children,  which 
cannot  afford  to  employ  more  than  one  adult  teacher,  the 
pupil  teacher  is  a  necessity.  Neither  in  England  nor  in  any 
other  country  is  it  possible  for  one  man  to  teach  success- 
fully more  than  60  children  of  different  ages  and  degrees 
of  attainment  Without  classification  no  graduated  in- 
struction is  possible  in  such  schools ;  and  the  teachers  are 
therefore  driven  to  employ  untrained  and  irresponsible 
monitors  instead  of  trained  apprentices,  whose  services  at 
the  worst  are  more  valuable  than  those  of  the  casual 
monitors  they  displace,  and  for  two  or  three  years  of  their 
time  not  less  valuable  than  those  of  the  unattainable  adult 
assistants.  In  rural  districts,  therefore,  the  pupil  tcachersarc 
essential  to  the  economy  and  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

In  large  town  schools,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
pupil  teachers  are  not  so  necessary,  and  for  various  reasons 
the  head-masters  of  such  schools  often  employ  adult 
assistants  only.  But  this  substitution  is  not  always  an 
advantage  to  the  school.  It  naturally  tends  to  limit  and 
weaken  the  influence  of  the  principal  teacher,  who  not 
unfrcqucntly  withdraws  from  teaching  altogether,  and 
becomes  simply  the  manager  of  a  business,  instead  of 
being  the  life  and  soul  of  a  school.     In   such  cases    the 


school  is  reduced  to  a  mere  aggregation  of  cells,  in  which 
each  assistant  reigns  absolute  and  alone,  but  through 
which  there  circulates  no  common  Ufe  constituting  them 
an  organised  whole  In  fact,  the  teacher  loses  his  vital 
hold  on  the  school,  and  he  feels  the  want  of  a  pliant  and 
responsive  agency  to  bind  together  iLs  co-ordinate  parts, 
and  to  bring  them  into  direct  contact  with  his  own  per- 
sonality. Such  an  agency  the  pupil  teacher  supplies,  and 
if  judiciously  employed,  he  would  prevent  the  dc\'clopmcnt 
of  a  cast-iron  system,  which  effectually  thwarts  the  ideas 
and  plans  of  the  principal  teacher,  and  lowers  the  school 
to  the  standard  of  his  subordinates. 

The  pupil  teacher  system  has  still,  therefore,  an  impor- 
tant function  to  discharge  in  our  national  system.  To  the 
smaller  schools  ft  is  indispensable,  and  to  the  larger  it  may 
yet  be  helpful  in  preserving  the  continuity  and  integrity  of 
the  school  life,  and  in  maintaining  through  all  its  parts  the 
free  circulation  of  the  spirit  and  ideas  of  its  chief  officer. 
Pupil  teachers  may,  therefore,  be  legitimately  employed,  not 
only  without  detriment,  but  with  decided  advantage  to  the 
schools,  and  we  are  thus  free  to  consider  the  advantages  of 
the  system  as  a  preliminary  course  of  training  for  teachers 
themselves. 

And  this  leads  me  to  say  that  the  chief  advantage 
of  entering  the  profession  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
apprenticeship  is  that  the  pupil  teacher  grows  into  his 
work,  and  thus  acquires  a  practical  knowledge  of  it  in 
all  its  details  and  branches.  Beginning  at  the  lowest 
sta^  he  is  gradually  conducted  through  all  the  classes 
of  an  elementary  school,  and  remains  long  enough  at 
each  to  gain  something  like  a  complete  knowledge  of 
all  that  is  required  to  teach  it  successfully.  An  art  thus 
acquired  in  youth  sits  lightly  upon  its  possessor,  and  he 
uses  it  with  an  ease  and  mastery  to  which  those  who  learn 
it  later  in  life  can  rarely  attain.  All  this  is  well  known 
to  jndu-ttrial  craftsmen,  and  is  just  as  applicable  to  the 
craft  of  teaching  as  to  any  other.  There  are  no  teachers  so 
good  as  those  who  have  been  devoted  to  the  work  from 


their  early  years.  And  there  is  a  further  and  special 
reason  for  this  in  the  case  of  pupil  teachers.  In  their 
training,  the  arts  of  acquiring  and  of  imparting  knowledge 
are  happily  blended,  and  these  two  processes  do  mutually 
a^ist  and  illustrate  each  other.  Indeed,  they  are  the  same 
process  seen  from  different  points  of  view,  and  hence  it  is 
that  every  successful  teacher  Es  also  a  leanicr.  He  who 
has  ceased  to  learn  is  no  longer  competent  to  teach,  for  he 
has  forgotten  the  steps  by  which  knowledge  is  acquired, 
and  has  consequently  lost  touch  of  his  pupils.  The 
pupil  teacher,  therefore,  who  is  both  teacher  and  learner  is 
just  in  that  mental  attitude  which  enables  him  to  enter 
into  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  to  understand  their  difficulties, 
and  to  lead  them  to  their  goal.  In  other  words,  he  is  in 
a  favourable  position  for  acquiring  the  art  of  teaching. 

A  further  advantage  in  this  method  of  training  is  that 
at  every  step  of  his  course  the  pupil  teacher  is  under 
the  direction  of  an  experienced  workman.  He  learns 
his  art  by  imitation,  he  catches  the  spirit  of  his  model, 
and  receives  from  him  practical  instruction,  immediate 
correction,  and  firm  support,  A  youth  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  of  age  is  in  the  very  best  position  both 
to  receive  and  to  profit  by  such  instruction  ;  and  when,  as 
in  this  case,  tt  can  be  given  at  the  precise  point  at  which 
its  application  is  required,  its  value  is  still  further  en- 
hanced. In  this  union,  therefore,  of  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical instruction,  imparted  by  the  same  master,  and  received 
during  those  early  and  plastic  years  of  a  pupil  teacher's 
life,  I  recognise  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  learning 
the  business  of  a  schoolmaster.  And  when  I  add  that  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  character  of  the  pupil 
teacher  is  developed  under  the  combined  influences  of 
school  and  home  life,  I  can  scarcely  imagine  circumstances 
more  favourable  for  the  preliminary  training  of  a  teacher. 
Indeed,  if  the  whole  truth  is  to  be  spoken,  I  suspect  that 
college  training  without  apprenticeship  would  prove  less 
effective  for  the  purposes  of  national  education  than  ap- 
prenticeship without  college-training.  . 


Holding  such  views  as  to  the  importance  of  this  early 
discipline.  I  think  greater  care  should  be  taken  to  co- 
ordinate it  with  tlie  TrainiiiB  College  course,  so  that  the 
tivo  together  may  form  one  complete  and  harmonious 
system.  No  doubt  this  was  and  is  the  Intention  of  the 
Education  Department,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  kept 
as  steadily  in  view  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
scr\-iccs  rendered  by  the  pupil  teacher  to  the  school  arc  so 
valuable,  that  the  teacher  is  apt  to  work  him  too  hard,  and 
to  leave  him  too  little  time  for  the  cultivation  of  his  own 
powers.  The  pupil  teacher  renders  important  help  to  the 
school,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  school  owes 
an  important  duty  to  the  pupil  teacher.  It  is  the  place, 
in  short,  in  which  he  is  to  learn  the  business  of  a  school- 
Riaster ;  and,  in  the  apportionment  of  his  time,  and  the 
direction  of  his  studies,  this  object  ought  to  be  kept  steadily 
in  view.  Judging  from  the  revised  instructions  recently 
issued  to  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  the  Department  are 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  subject,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  regulating  the  hours  which  the  pupil  teacher 
should  devote  to  study  and  to  teaching.  I  have  nothing 
to  add  to  their  directions  on  this  head,  which  seem  to 
me  to  be  both  just  and  wise.  There  are,  however,  some 
subjects  in  a  schoolmaster's  course,  which  appropriately 
belong  to  this  early  stage  of  training,  because  they  can 
never  be  so  easily  learned  afterwards.  Upon  theie  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  one  word,  and  especially  in  regard  to 
the  accidence  of  a  foreign  language  and  the  teaching  of 
drawing,  It  is  melancholy  to  see  a  stiff-fingered  man 
of  twenty  and.  upwards  beginning  to  learn  the  elements 
of  Freehand  and  Geometrical  Drawing ;  and  it  is  equally 
painful  for  him  to  spend,  nay  waste  his  time,  in  grinding 
up  declensions  and  conjugations.  This  work  comes 
easy  to,  and  sits  lightly  on,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  but  to  begin 
It  six  years  later  is  an  abuse  of  a  man's  powers  which  can 
only  be  justified  as  a  grievous  necessity.  On  the  otl>cr  hand, 
the  more  mature  age  of  the  student  and  the  increased  facilities 
afforded  in  training  colleges  for  teaching  science,  make  it 
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desirable  to  postpone  the  advanced  stages  of  science  to  the 
later  period  of  training.  If.  therefore,  the  teaching  of  draw- 
ing during  the  apprenticeship  were  more  strongly  insisted 
upon,  and  the  attention  of  the  pupil  teacher  were  limited 
to  learning  the  elements  of  one  foreign  language,  which  in 
my  judgment  should  be  a  modem  one,  and  to  the  eleraent- 
arj-  stages  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  sciences,  the 
Queen's  Scholars  would  possess  a  more  satisfactory  know- 
ledge of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar,  than  they  do 
at  present ;  and  the  ciirriciilum  of  the  pupil  teachers'  course 
being  more  exactly  co-ordinated  with  the  training-college 
;^llabus,  the  apprenticeship  would  be,  in  a  truer  sense  than 
it  now  is,  a  preparatory  stage  of  training  for  the  profession. 
I  proceed  to  inquire  what  is  the  kind  of  training  necessary 
to  complete  the  course  thus  begun. 

Now,  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  would  send  the  ex- 
pupil  teacher  into  the  schools  as  an  assistant,  and  require 
him  to  complete  his  education  by  attending  lectures  at 
night  But  such  persons  have  not  sufficiently  reflected, 
cither  on  the  work  to  he  done,  or  on  the  limited  time 
and  strength  available  for  its  performance.  Let  us  look 
first  at  the  subjects  to  be  studied,  which  turn,  out  to  be 
much  more  numerous  than  is  commonly  supposed,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  fifteen  at  least.  This  multiplicity  of  sub- 
jects is  rendered  necessar>'  by  the  fact  that  an  elementary 
teacher  must  be  prepared  himself  to  teach  all  the  subjects 
included  in  the  school  curriculum,  and  deficiencies  in  one 
class  of  subjects  cannot  be  atoned  for  by  superior  excel- 
lence in  another.  And  I  need  not  insist  that  the  teacher's 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  should  be  systematic,  accu- 
rate, and,  within  certain  limits,  complete.  But  an  accom- 
plished teacher  must  know  uiore  than  he  has  to  teach. 
He  must  possess  a  reserve  of  knowledge  on  which  he  can 
draw  in  emergencies,  This  is  necessary  In  order  to  give 
him  that  confidence  In  himself,  and  also  to  secure  for 
him  that  confidence  on  the  part  of  his  pupils,  which  are 
indispensable  conditions  of  his  success  as  a  teacher,  but 
which  he  who  is  ever  traversing  the  boundary   of  his 


letfowledge  can  never  attain.  Even  should  he  keep  fairly 
within  this  boundary,  his  ignorance  of  what  lies  beyond 
will  render  him  an  unKa.fc  and  uncertain  guide.  For,  in  this 
respect,  teaching  is  like  drawing,  where  false  shading  pro- 
duces a  caricature  even  when  the  form  is  correct.  So  may 
the  teacher  by  wrong  emphasis  distoit  his  subject,  and  by 
chosing  a  wrong  point  of  view  deprive  it  of  all  true  per- 
spective and  proportion.  Hence  in  the  advanced  stage  of 
Training  provision  must  be  made  for  revising  and  com- 
pleting the  pupil  teacher's  course  of  instruction.  The 
entire  field  must  be  surveyed  from  a  higher  standpoint. 
Inaccuracies  must  be  corrected,  omissions  supplied,  and 
each  subject  must  be  carried  to  such  a  limit  as  will  give 
it  the  necessary  completeness  and  unity.  But  if  it  U 
necessary  that  the  student  in  training  should  thus  survey 
the  field  of  knowledge  already  traversed,  is  it  not  also 
desirable  that  the  field  itself  should  be  enlarged  ?  Ought 
not  a  student  duriny  his  period  of  training  to  know 
something  of  the  earnest  struggle  and  mental  discipline 
required  to  master  thoroughly  some  important  branch 
of  human  knowledge?  Ought  he  not  to  acquire  right 
habits  and  methods  of  study  ?  Should  he  not  learn  to 
use  rightly  and  trust  confidently  the  powers  of  his 
own  mind  in  new  and  untrodden  paths?  Such  a  discip- 
line  is  supplied  by  the  systematic  study  of  two  or  three 
sciences  and  of  the  structure  and  literature  of  a  foreign 
tongue.  Without  this  discipline  he  will  never  retain 
the  genuine  love  of  study  which  is  the  source  of  a 
teacher's  sympathy  and  power.  He  will  cease  to  learn, 
and  therefore  cease  to  teach  with  any  delight  to  himsclQ  or 
with  any  stimulating  effect  upon  his  pupils.  But  if  he  has 
really  tasted  the  delight  of  successful  mental  eiTort,  if  he 
has  so  ta.Ncd  his  powers  as  to  bring  out  what  is  best  in  bim, 
he  u-ilt  not  fail  tocatch  that  true  spirit  of  the  student  which 
is  also  the  inspiration  of  the  genuine  teacher. 

And  even  5'et  our  survey  is  incomplete,  for  I  have  said 
nothing  as  to  that  most  important  branch  of  a  teacher's 
education,  viz.,  the  science  of  education  itself.     During  his 


apprenticeship  the  pupil  teacher  learns  to  teach  by  imita- 
tion, and  under  the  guidance  of  fixed  arrangements  pre- 
scribed   by   his   master.      The   discipline  and    drill    thus 
acquired  are  of  the  greatest  service  to  him  ;  and,  where 
they  are  associated  with  a  native  instinct  for  teaching  and 
some    power   of  command,  they   produce   a  fair   type  of 
teacher.     But  mere  imitation  and  mechanical  routine  will 
not  suffice   to  make  a   thoroughly  efficient  tocher,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  and  in  the  average 
instance  they  are  altogether  inadequate.     In  order  to  be  a 
good  teacher  a  m^an  must  know  riglit  methods  from  wrong. 
He  must  also  know  in  what  their  rightness  or  wrongness 
consists.      He    cannot   afford    to  work    in   the  dark.      He 
must  therefore  know  not  only  methodsj  but  the  principles 
of  method,  that  lie  may  be  able  to  tread  firmly  and  surely 
amid  the  novel  combinations  and  conflicting  systems  which 
he  will  inevitably  have  to  face.     Such  a  study  will  render 
corrections  and  additions  necessar>' ;  it  will  be  fruitful  in 
su^cstions;  and  it  will  furnish  a  safe  guide  in  unforeseen 
and  imtried  circumstances,  thus  conducting  the  teacher  more 
swiftly  and  surely  to  his  goal  than  would  have  been  other- 
wise possible.  One  further  step  must  be  taken.    To  a  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  method  must  be  added  a  knowledge 
of  the  mental  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  success- 
fully applied,  all  of  which  implies  an  acquaintance  with  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  order  in 
which  the  mental  faculties  are  developed.     The  necessity 
of  cultivating  this  branch  of  a  teacher's  training  is  now  fully 
recognised  by  the  Education  Department,  and  no  student 
can  now  obtain  the  highest  certificate  who  does  not  show 
an  acquaintance  with  those  principles   of  mental  science 
such  as  is  absolutely  required  for  a  sound  foundation  of  the 
art  of  teaching. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  teacher  in  training  must 
traverse  the  entire  field  of  primarj-  school  instruction  with 
a  view  of  acquiring  accurate  and  completed  knowledge  of 
the  ten  or  twelve  subjects  which  it  includes,  that  he  must 
master  one  foreign  language  and  two  or  three  sciences  not 


included  in  the  pupil  teacher's  course,  and  that  he  must  add 
to  all  this  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
mental  science  and  their  application  to  the  art  of  teaching. 
This  is  the  very  minimum  which  ought  to  be  required,  and 
which,  in  fact,  is  required.  Now,  without  adding  anything 
further,  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  it  implies  a  course  of 
study  which  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  as  a  parergon,— 
a  mere  extra  labour  to  be  imposed  upon  the  work  of  school 
teaching  after  the  day's  task  is  done,  And  especially  are 
wc  forced  to  this  conclusion,  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  .school  work  demanded  of  as- 
sistants and  ex-pupil  teachers.  The  work  of  pupil  teachers 
is  severe  enough,  but  that  of  assistants  is  more  exacting 
still.  Their  classes  are  lai^er,  their  hours  longer,  and  they 
are  expected  to  take  a  share  in  branches  of  the  school  work 
from  which  pupil  teachers  are  ordinarily  relieved.  After 
such  labours  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  candidate  to 
bring  to  his  evening  studies  that  freshness  and  coolness  of 
oaind  which  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  success.  The 
exciting  atmosphere  of  an  evening  class-room,  whither  the 
student  would  carry  all  the  anxieties  of  the  day,  and  which 
he  would  enter  with  wearied  nerves  and  brain,  is  the  very 
worst  for  thu  prosecution  of  a  task  which  demands  the 
highest  exercise  of  his  powers,  and  is  to  complete  his  training 
for  his  life's  work.  The  work  done  under  such  conditions 
could  not  be  either  complete  or  permanent,  and  the  attempt 
to  make  it  successful  would  be  fatal  alike  to  the  worker  and 
the  work.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  student  in 
training  must  be  relieved  from  the  pressing  duties  of  school 
teaching,  and  be  free  for  a  while  to  give  himself  wholly  lo 
the  task  of  completing  his  professional  studies. 

And  probably  there  arc  few  who  would  dispute  the 
soundneis  of  this  conclusion.  The  period  of  apprentice- 
ship is  notoriously  one  of  severe  labour  under  narrowing 
conditions,  and  the  work  of  an  assistant  ia  equally  ex- 
acting, and  in  some  respects  quite  as  contracted.  There 
arc  therefore  great  advantages  in  any  arrangement  which 


takes  the  student  out  of  his  former  grooves,  and  places 
him  amid  wider  influences  and  new  associations.  Among 
these  influences  we  ought  not  to  overlcKik  llie  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  by  students  from  association  with  each 
other.  It  is  in  such  association  with  men  of  his  own 
age  and  rank,  trained  under  similar  but  not  identical 
circumstances,  and  bringing  with  them  the  special  pecu- 
liarities, social  and  educational,  which  are  distinctive  of  the 
localities  from  which  they  come,  that  a  student  first  learns 
to  make  a  correct  estimate  of  his  own  position,  and  to  know 
his  own  powers.  In  the  discipline  thus  afforded  he 
throws  off  his  peculiarities,  and  learns  to  adapt  himself  to 
a  new  and  higher  standard.  The  encouragement  and  help 
afforded  by  communion  with  fellow-students,  and  the  en- 
largement and  inspiration  which  such  fellowship  gives  to 
a  young  man's  life,  are  among  the  most  potent  influences 
which  mould  his  character.  The  healthy  rivalries,  the 
mutual  criticisms,  the  inspiring  friendships  and  sympathies 
which  are  the  ruling  influences  in  college  life,  infuse 
heart  and  spirit  into  a  man,  and  have  a  most  powerful 
Tect  upon  all  his  subsequent  career.  I  have  used  the 
>rd  College  to  intimate  that,  during  this  period  of  training, 
the  students  should  be  provided  widi  a  maintenance  and  a 
home.  Without  the  maintenance,  I  do  not  see  how  they  could 
have  that  perfect  freedom  from  anxiety  and  that  adequate 
provision  for  healthy  living,  which  are  essential  conditions 
of  successful  study  ;  and,  without  the  home,  much  of  the 
advantage  arising  out  of  tlie  mutual  intercourse  would  be 
forfeited.  Hence  I  maintain  that  the  training  should  be 
conducted  in  special  institutions  set  apart  for  the  purpose, 
where  the  curriculum  of  teaching  is  adapted  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  candidates,  and  where  those  who  are  devoting 
themselves  to  a  common  object  may  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  a  common  life.  Even  if  the  .strictly  professional  part  of 
the  training  could  be  as  effectively  provided  for  without 
residence,  the  beneficial  effects  produced  by  daily  inter- 
course   in  a  common   home  are  still   so  great   upon  the 
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manners,  character,  and  spirit  cf  the  students,  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  retain  this  arrangement  for  the  sake  of  this 
advantage  alona 

But  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  this  is  the  only  advantage 
of  our  training  college  system.  That  system  is  equally  valu- 
able as  affording  the  best  conditions  for  rendering  effective 
the  professional  training  itseif.  Take  only  one  part  of 
that  training,  viz.  the  study  of  the  principles  of  education. 
What  is  needed  here  is  that  the  outHnes  of  mental  science 
should  be  applied  to  the  art  of  teaching.  The kcturc-room 
must  therefore  be  in  immediate  connection  with  the  school- 
room. The  ma^ster  of  method  must  be  alternately  lec- 
turer and  teacher.  Tlie  illustrations  of  his  principles  will 
be  drawn  from  the  school,  and  in  his  supervision  and 
criticism  of  lessons  he  will  show  how  to  apply  the  principles 
established  in  the  lecture-room.  This  requires  that  each 
student  should  receive  individual  direction  and  oversight 
in  the  Practising  Schools  as  the  supplement  to  the  teaching 
which  he  has  received  in  the  coltegc.  And  in  a  situilar 
way,  if  not  to  the  same  extent,  the  whole  course  of  instruc- 
tion should  be  so  co-ordinated  with  the  teaching  in  the 
Practising  Schools  as  that  the  one  may  eventually  sustain 
and  illustrate  the  other.  Without  some  such  adjustment 
between  the  theoretical  and  practical  sides  of  a  teacher's 
training,  it  is  difficult  to  sec  how  either  of  them  can  be 
effective ;  and  where  this  is  provided  for  in  one  establish- 
ment, and  under  one  authority,  fusing  the  two  branches 
into  one  complete  system,  1  think  it  must  be  admitted 
that  we  have  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  success 
This  union  of  the  College  and  tlic  Practising  Schools  will 
always  give  a  marked  advantage  to  the  training  collie 
system  over  one  which  treats  them  as  separate  factors,  and 
is  powerless  to  combine  them  in  one  effective  product. 
The  very  arrangement,  therefore,  which  supplies  the  best 
conditions  for  the  development  of  personal  character,  is 
also  most  effective  in  the  more  special  sphere  of  profes- 
sional education. 

But  I  ought  to  apologise  for  even   implying   that  tlic 
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development  of  the  character  is  not  an  integral  part  of  a 
teacher's  training.  For  what  is  the  office  of  a  teacher  ?  Is 
it  one  which  may  be  worthily  discharged  by  any  man  pos- 
sessing the  requisite  knowledge  and  faculty,  irrespective  of 
his  personal  character?  Can  we  thus  limit  its  sphere,  even 
if  we  are  willing  and  anxious  so  to  do?  Can  the  man  be 
so  separated  from  his  work  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  not  this  a 
calling  in  which  the  man  is  more  than  his  work  ?  In  the  life 
of  Dr.  Arnold  I  find  two  letters  concerning  the  appointment 
of  masters  to  Rugby  School,  in  both  of  which  he  begins"by 
saying,  "The  qualifications  which  I  deem  essential  to  the 
due  performance  of  a  master's  duties  here  may  in  brief  be 
expressed  as  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman." 
He  ends  where  he  began,  by  saying.  "  It  is  my  great  objcci 
to  get  here  a  society  of  intelligent,  gentlemanly,  and  active 
men,  who  may  permanently  keep  up  the  character  of  the 
school,"  &c.  ;  and  he  further  declares  that  he  cares  more 
about  these  qualities  than  about  scholarship  itself.  And 
arc  not  these  the  qualities  to  be  desired  in  the  teachers  of 
our  Elementary  Schools,  who  have  so  enormous  an  influence 
in  moulding  the  character  of  our  national  life?  For,  such 
preponderating  influence  they  are  destined  to  have,  cither 
by  their  direct  instructions,  or  by  the  more  subtle  and  potent 
effect  of  their  general  spirit  and  character.  Therefore,  for 
the  sake  of  the  children,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the 
students  themselves,  the  provision  for  their  training  should 
be  such  as  will  encourage  and  support  them  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  virtuous  life,  and  in  the  adoption  of  a  high 
.standard  of  personal  excellence  and  professional  duty. 
But  a  non-resident  system  not  only  omits  alt  such  pro- 
vision, but,  by  exposing  inexperienced  youths  fresh  from 
country  homes  to  the  dangers  of  city  life  without  any 
effective  discipline  and  oversight,  tends  to  neutralise  and 
even  to  reverse  the  moral  training  they  have  already  re- 
ceived. Under  such  a  system  there  can  be  no  satis- 
factory guarantee  for  the  moral  character  of  the  students. 
But  residing  together  under  a  common  rule,  and  under 
the    immediate   control    of  responsible    authorities,    who 


are  at  onc€  tutors  and  guides,  an  eHective  discipline  is 
established,  and  the  moral  training  of  the  students  is 
provided  for.  A  part  of  this  discipline  is  secured  by  the 
rule  of  the  College,  which  imposes  regularity,  punctuality, 
and  habits  of  order  and  self-control.  But  a  still  more 
important  part  is  supplied  by  the  directors  and  teachers  of 
the  College.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  advantiges 
young  men  reap  from  contact  with  their  equals,  and  I  must 
now  add  that  there  are  advantages  no  less  great  to  be 
derived  from  association  with  their  superiors  and  elders. 
And  here  I  do  not  refer  primarily  to  the  influence  wielded 
by  an  able  lecturer,  who  sees  hi.s  pupiU  two  or  three  times 
a  week  behind  the  desks  of  a  class-room,  but  forms  beyond 
that  no  associations  with  them,  and  is  attached  to  them  by 
no  bond  of  persona!  and  Individual  sympathy.  I  by  no 
means  undervalue  the  influence  of  such  a  lecturer, 
which  is  often  great  and  fruitful.  But  in  addition  to  all 
this,  and  in  connection  with  it,  students  require  Indi- 
vidual ovcrsig^ht  and  direction,  and  above  all  they 
need  the  quickening  and  inspiration  which  come  from 
daily  contact  with  those  older  than  themselves,  and 
whom  they  may  regard  as  patterns  of  knowledge,  of 
wisdom,  and  of  conduct.  Now  the  Training  College  pro- 
vides for  such  an  association,  and  brings  the  students  into 
such  close  and  constant  relationship  willi  the  teacher,  that 
he  has  the  opportunity  of  moulding  and  educating  tlieir 
character  to  an  extent  which  cannot  be  afforded  by  any 
non-resident  system  whatever.  Such  associations  arc 
not  only  inspiring  and  refreshing  for  the  time,  but  they 
tend  to  become  permanent,  and  to  ripen  into  established 
relationships  which  arc  constant  Incentives  to  fidelity  and 
virtue. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  College  system  affords 
us  Mgnal  advantages  for  completing  and  perfecting  the 
training  of  our  teachers.  It  provides  maintenance  and  a 
home  for  inexperienced  youtlis  where  they  have  leisure  to 
complete  their  studies  amid  helpful  association^  with 
special  advantages  for  learning  the  art  of  teaching,  affording 


the  best  opportunities  for  individual  instruction  in  all 
branches  of  their  profession,  and  the  only  sure  guarantee 
for  moral  character  and  training.  Taken  in  conjunction 
witlx  \hc  pui>il  teacher  system,  it  forms  a  complete  scheme 
for  learning  the  business,  and  acquiring  the  other  qualifica' 
tlons  of  a  schoolmaster  ;and  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed 
that  it  has  worked  well,  and  supplied  us  with  a  race  of 
teachers  who  for  knowledge  of  and  general  fitness  for 
their  work  are  not  inferior  to  any  similar  class  elsewhere. 


ON  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  FOR 
PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

By  G.  B.  Davis. 

The  consideration  of  this  important  subject  naturally 
divides  itself  under  these  heads  : — 

What  professional  training  is  required  ? 

What  kind  and  amount  of  training  does  our  present 
system  provide? 

What  defects  are  there  in  our  existing  arrangements? 

And,  lastly,  what  suggestions  can  we  make  with  a  view 
to  Improvement  ? 

So  little  is  the  necessity  for  professional  training  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  the  general  public  that  the  very 
title  of  the  paper  seems  to  suggest  the  necessity  for  an 
argument.  Not  a  few,  even  amongst  highly  educated  men, 
seem  to  think  that  any  good  scholar  can  teach  a  school, 
and  appear  to  regard  all  the  talk  about  the  Science  and 
Art  of  Teaching  and  the  study  of  School  Management  as 
at  the  best  fanciful  and  dreamy,  and  possibly  little  better 
than  a  species  of  professional  quacker>'. 

This  may  appear  to  be  both  a  strong  and  strange 
assertion  for  me  to  make,  and  also  a  particularly  un- 
necessary one  in  a  meeting  like  the  present,  where  all  arc 
more  cw  less  interested  in  this  very  question,  and  many  are 
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actively  engaged  in  the  work  and  anxious  for  further 
developments.  But.  nevertheless,  I  feci  compelled  to  make 
the  assertion,  not  only  because  1  am  convinced  of  its  truth, 
bul  also  because  I  believe  that  to  the  non-recognition  of 
the  need  is  due  much  of  the  apathy  and  many  of  the 
difTicuUics  with  which  wc  have  to  contend. 

If  my  statement  be  erroneous,  and  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  public  doc3  recognise  the  necessity  for  teachers  to  be 
professionally  trained,  why  is  it  that  only  the  teachers  of 
Public  Elementary  Schools  receive  any  such  training  ? 
Where,  and  by  what  means,  are  teachers  trained  for  our 
Secondary  and  Higher  Schools  ?  Let  the  Headmastcrihip 
of  a  Grammar  School  fall  vacant.  The  Trustees  will  be 
most  careful  to  appoint  a  ripe  scholar  ;  but  will  they  make 
one  single  inquiry  as  to  his  ability  to  teach?  Undoubtedly 
they  are  right  in  selecting  a  ripe  scholar ;  but  are  they 
r^ht  In  requiring  no  evidence  of  teaching  power  ?  There 
is  absolutely  no  provision  whatever  for  training  teachers 
for  such  schools  ;  and  [  say  that  the  one  great  reason  why 
no  such  provision  exists  is  that  the  people  most  concerned 
do  not  in  their  hearts  believe  in  its  necessity.  I  am  quite 
ready  to  concede  that  masters  of  secondary  and  higher 
schools  do  not  require  so  much  training  in  the  Science  and 
Art  of  teaching  as  those  who  have  to  work  in  Elementary 
Schools.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  master  of  a  higher 
grade  school  docs  not  receive  his  scholars  until  they  have 
been  grounded  in  elementary  knowledge  and  have  passed 
ic  days  of  early  childhood  ;  so  that  they  have  reached  a 

riod  when  an  attempt  may  fairly  be  made  to  begin  to 
develop  the  character  of  the  student,  and  when  it  is  useful 
to  the  scholars  themselves  to  be  accustomed  to  private 
study,  and  to  be  trained  to  the  habit  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge by  their  own  efforts.  Thus,  the  setting  of  tasks  to  be 
afterwards  heard  and  examined  by  the  masters,  and  to  be 
accompanied  with,  or  followed  by,  comments  and  explana- 
tions, succeeds  comparatively  well  with  the  brighter  and 
more  earnest  pupils,  and  does  not  fail  with  the  duller  so 
completely  as  the  same  methods  would  if  applied  to  very 


young  cliildren  when  acquiring  the  first  rudiments  of  know-; 
ledge. 

I  have  been  told,  in  answer  to  remarks  like  these,  thai 
the  ability  to  teach  Is  a  natural  gift ;  that  it  comes  to  some 
people  by  intuition  ;  while  others  can  never  become  success- 
ful teachers ;  and  that  everything  depends  upon  a  wise 
selection  of  persons  who  have  sympathy  with  children  and 
a  natural  fondness  for  the  work.  I  readily  grant  all  that 
can  be  claimed  for  natural  aptitude  ;  but  I  contend  that 
this  alone  is  insufficient  A  teacher  who  is  naturally- 
adapted  to  the  work  will  devote  his  mind  to  it.  and  will 
learn  more  rapidly  by  experience  than  one  who  takes  no 
lively  interest  in  it ;  and  a  man  who  is  fond  of  children  will 
attract  them,  and  lead  them,  far  more  successfully  than  one 
who  fails  to  enter  into  their  thoughts  and  to  sympathise 
with  them.  But  persons  who  argue  thus  might  just  as  well 
say  that  a  man  only  requires  abundant  reading  and 
fondness  for  the  work  to  become  a  good  surgeon,  and 
ignore  the  necessity  for  dissection  and  practica!  experience. 

I  have  several  times  been  twitted  with  the  fact  that 
elementary  teachers  are  eligible  for  appointments  in  higher 
schools  if  they  possess  the  necessary  scholarship,  but  that 
masters  engaged  in  those  higher  schools  are  not  eligible  for 
elementary  schools.  I  have  replied  that  well  educated 
teachers  promoted  from  elementary  schools  almost  invari- 
ably succeed,  because  ihcy  know  how  to  teach  ;  but  that 
masters  in  higher  schools  cannot  succeed  when  transferred 
to  elementary  schools  unless  they  have  acquired  professional 
knowledge  and  skill.  In  elementary  scliools,  a  double 
qualification  is  required ;  in  higher  schools,  a  single 
qualification.  Whenever  I  have  made  such  a  reply,  its 
polite  acceptance  has  been  accompanied  by  a  pleasant 
smile  of  incredulity  that  proved,  to  my  mind,  that  the 
individual,  though  answered,  was  not  convinced. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  subject ; 
and  my  purpose  is  to  speak  of  teachers  of  elementary 
schools.  I  will,  therefore,  only  suggest  as  a  question  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  worth  a  little  consideration,  whether  more 
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conversational  lessons,  in  which  the  master  could  convey 
to  his  pupils  some  of  the  concentrated  results  of  his  own 
more  extensive  reading,  might  not  be  introduced  into 
schools  of  a  higher  grade  with  great  advantage  to  all 
concerned  ;  whether  more  real  progress  might  not  some- 
times be  secured  in  a  single  hour  than  is  gained  by  a  week 
of  drudgery  ;  and  whether  scholars  in  such  schools  might 
not  possibly  learn  more  from  their  class  masters,  and  be  a 
little  less  dependent  on  their  private  tutor*. 

But  it  is  in  our  elementary  schools  that  the  special 
professional  training  is  more  required  ;  because  it  is  in 
those  schools  that  the  children  begin  to  Icam,  They 
attend  from  three  years  of  age.  To  speak  of  such  scholars 
as  young  students  would  be  ridiculous.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  expect  these  little  ones  to  study  anything  for  themselves. 
Information  has  to  be  implanted  in  the  scholars  by  the 
teacher.  I  may  even  say  that  the  real  work  of  learning 
has  to  be  undertaken  by  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  work  of 
teaching ;  for  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  interest  the  children, 
and  to  keep  possession  of  their  minds  and  thoughts,  so  as 
to  take  them  through  the  processes  incidcnt.il  to  the 
acquisition  of  whatever  he  wishes  to  be  learnt.  This  has 
to  be  done  even  to  the  extent  of  constant  and  excessive 
repetition,  teacher  and  children  working  together,  so  as 
to  impress  upon  their  memories  what  may  have  been 
i  already  understood.  A  judicious  and  capable  teacher  also 
takes  care  to  develop,  as  far  as  possible,  the  mental  powers 
of  the  children,  so  as  to  increase  their  receptive  capabilities 
and  to  quicken  their  reasoning  faculties,  and  thus  to  enable 
them  to  make  more  and  more  rapid  progres.s  as  time  goes 
on.  Now,  to  do  all  this  well  requires  considerable  study 
and  very  great  experience.  So  far  from  an  elementary 
school  teacher  having  no  profession  to  learn,  it  may  be  very 
fairly  said  that  he  Xyas  never  fully  learnt  his  profession, 
His  plans  and  methods  have  to  go  so  much  into  detail  that 
experience  rightly  used  will  lead  to  continual  de^'clopmcnt 
and  improvement.  New  ideas  will  be  always  suggesting 
themselves,  and  after  years  of  practice,  the  \xs\   teachers 
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will  acknowledge  they  have  Still  more  to  learn.     There  is 
not  a  point  in  Grammar,  not  a  principle  in  Arithmetic,  not 
a  fact  in  Geography,  not  an  clement  in  good  reading,  no, 
not  even  a  detail  in  teaching  the  alphabet  that  does  not 
need  careful  consideration  and  the  exercise  of  judgment,  if 
the    teaching  is   to   be   the    best    possible.      Yet,   school 
managers  arc  far  too  apt  to  be  influenced  in  their  selection 
of  teachers   solely   by   the  grade    of  certificate   and    the 
number  of  science  passes  a  candidate  has  obtained  ;  and 
many  of  those  who  think  about  the  subject  at  :dl  imagine 
that  the  training  consists  in  the  acquisition  of  some  peculiar 
methods  of  controlling  large  numbers,  and  in  nothing  else. 
We   are  all   desirous  of  attracting  into    the    profession 
]wnions  of  higher  education  ;  but  does  not  the  readiness  so 
often  shown  to  appoint  these  superior  young    people  as 
assistant  teachers  side  by  side  with  ex -pupil-teachers,  and 
at  the  same  salaries,  show   that  those   who    make   the 
appointments  greatly   undervalue   the    practical    teaching 
power  acquired  during  a  four  or  live  years'  apprenticeship, 
and  that  Ihey  incline  to  the  opinion  tliat  personal  education 
is,  after  all,  the  only  qualification  required?     I  am.  person- 
ally, most  anxious  that  persons  possessing  higher  attain- 
ments should  be  induced  to  enter  the  IClcmentary  Schools. 
I  fully  believe   that  an    influx   of  such  superior  scholars 
would  have  an  immense  influence  in  raising  the  tone  of  our 
Elementary  Schools,  and  also  in   rescuing  the  profession 
itself  from  much  of  that  narrowne^is  of  ideas,  consequent  on 
a  closely  circumscribed  area  of  thought,  which  those  who 
wish    well  to   the  profession    so  much  regret   to  observe. 
But,  setting  a  high  value  on  good  teaching,  and  knowing 
what    an     immense     and     all-important      difference    the 
possession    or  non-possession  of  good    technical    training 
always  makes  in  the  professional  worth  of  a  teacher,  1  can 
but   deplore   any  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  ignore  its 
necessity,  and  to  regard  scholarship  as  the  only  essential. 

1  now  propose  to  consider  how  far  our  clcrhentary  school 
teachers  gel  this  training  which  they  so  much,  need  ;  and, 
then,  what  suggestions  I  can  make  with  a  view  to  further 
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improvcmcnL  Our  method  of  training  teachers  is  not 
quite  uniform,  though  it  proceeds  upon  certain  definite 
lines.  We  recognise  that  two  things  are  required,  viz. :  a 
certain  minimum  amount  of  .scholarship,  and  some  know- 
ledge of  school  organisation  and  ability  to  teach.  But  wc 
have  been,  all  along,  very  much  creatures  of  circum. stances. 
Wc  have  not  a  complete  and  perfect  system  based  upon 
well  considered  theories;  but  we  have  AgrfiwtA,  which  has 
arisen  from  earnest  efforts  made  from  time  to  time  to 
improve  upon  the  state  of  things  then  cxislinj;,  Wc  do 
not  apprentice  pupil-teachtra  because  we  are  convinced 
that  that  is  the  best  method  of  training'  tc.ichcrs  for  future 
work  as  masters  and  mistresses,  even  though  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  the  best  way  ;  but  we  apprentice  them  because 
in  1846  it  was  cons.idered  to  be  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  old  monitorial  system  of  Bell  and  Lancaster  to  secure 
monitors  who  should  be  older  and  better  trained.  Before 
the  time  of  Bell  and  Lancaster  there  was  no  system  at  all ; 
and  the  cfTbrt.s  of  those  earnest  men  were  productive  of 
great  good  throughout  the  country,  inasmuch  as  they  led 
to  thousands  of  schools  being  cstabli'*hcd,  in  which,  through 
the  philanthropy  of  the  religious  communities,  large 
numbers  of  children  were  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cypher. 
The  National  Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  had  their  Norma!  Schools,  in  which  relig^ious  people 
of  the  Scripture  Reader  type  were  received  for  a  few 
months  to  leam  how  to  arrange  a  school  in  classes,  and  to 
manage  a  small  army  of  monitors. 

£l  was  the  celebrated  Minutes  of  1846  that  gave  the  first 
real  impetus  to  the  training  of  our  teachers.  The  monitors, 
being  apprenticed  under  the  name  of  pupil -teachers,  were 
retained  in  the  schools  till  the  age  of  about  18,  and  generally 
obtained  a  good  plain  English  education,  and  sometimes 
something  more,  as  well  as  a  fair  amount  of  practical 
experience  in  the  work  of  teaching  the  ordinary  .'subjects  of 
an  elementary  school,  to  classes  of  30  or  40  children. 
Tlieir  annual  examinations  stimulated  their  oun  reading, 
and  the  visits  of  ller  Majesty's  Inspector  were  occasions  oti 
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which  they  were  anxious  to  show  well  as  class  teachers. 
At  the  end  of  the  apprenticeship,  those  who  followed  out 
the  system  contemplated  by  the  Minutes  of  Council  entered 
Training  Colleges,  having  previously  gained  a  Queen's 
Scholarship,  We  are  still  working  very  much  on  these 
lines.  We  stilt  have  pupil -teachers  ;  and  it  is  still  believed 
to  be  the  correct  thing  for  those  pupil-teachers,  when  they 
have  finished  their  apprenticeship,  to  pass  into  training 
colleges.  But  the  whole  course  has  been  very  much 
modified  ;  and  tlie  conditions  of  schools  and  other  circum- 
stances have  changed  so  much  that  the  educational  world, 
so  far  as  Public  Elementary  schools  are  concerned,  seems 
hardly  the  same.  The  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
(now  known  as  the  Education  Department),  having  had 
more  and  more  money  placed  at  its  disposal  by  Parliament, 
has  been  enabled  largely  to  increase  its  grants,  and  also  to 
extend  its  influence  even  into  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
country;  and  the  establLihrncnt  of  School  Boards  has, 
duringthe  last  fourteen  years,  not  only  added  enormously  to 
thenumber  of  schools,  but  has  also  infused  new  life  and  vigour 
into  the  whole  movement.  These  bodies,  originally 
appointed  to  supplement  existing  work,  have  already 
obtained  the  lead,  and  have  gained  a  hold  upon  the  people, 
which  bids  fair  before  long  to  make  the  common  schooJs  of 
this  country  as  popular  with  the  masses  as  the  common 
schools  of  Switzerland  are  tliere.  How  have  these  changes 
affected  the  training  of  our  teachers?  It  must  be 
remembered  that  as  the  grants  from  the  Education 
Department  constitute  the  chief  source  of  income  in  all 
public  elementary  schools,  and  still  more  largely  .^o  in  al! 
training  colleges,  the  regulations  of  the  Department  arc 
really  the  Code  of  laws  by  which  the  work  is  governed.  The 
Education  Department,  knowing  this  to  be  the  case,  is  no 
longer  satisfied  with  simply  ascertaining  whether  certain 
minimum  conditions  arc  fulfilled  in  order  to  justify  the 
payment  of  the  grant,  but  studies  the  wants  of  the  country, 
and  endeavours  to  devise  such  a  Code  as  will  secure  the 
best  results  tliat,  under  the  circumstances,  can  be  obtained. 
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The  standard  of  education  of  pupil-teachers  and  of  students 
in  training  colleges  is  as  high  as  it  well  can  be  consistently 
with  the  opportunities  the  candidates  have  enjoyed  previous 
to  their  apprenticeship  and  with  the  time  they  have  been 
able  to  devote  to  their  studies.  To  ensure  the  acquisition 
of  practical  ability  as  teachers  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
are  callet!  upon  to  award  marks  for  actual  teaching  to  every 
pupil-teacher  at  the  end  of  each  year  of  apprenticeship,  the 
students  sitting  for  certificates  are  required  to  answer 
questions  in  School  Management,  and  after  passing  their 
final  examinations,  they  have  to  Eer\'e  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  l3  months  on  probation  before  their  parchments 
are  issued.  In  tlic  training  colleges,  the  students  receive  a 
course  of  lectures  on  school  management,  and  they  are  also 
required  to  teach  in  the  practising  schools  for  about  three 
weeks  in  each  year.  Now,  the  question  is  whether  these 
arrangements,  which  seem  to  be  complete  enough  in  outline, 
arc  really  sufficient.  My  own  opinion  is  that  they  are  not. 
To  begin  with  :  the  pupil  teachers  learning  how  to  grind 
scholars  through  standard  examinations,  though  it  is  worth 
something,  docs  not  of  itself  afford  the  best  training  in  the 
Science  and  Art  of  Teaching.  Working  children  up  for 
examinations  docs  not  present  education  in  its  best  aspect, 
«ither  for  the  learner  or  the  teacher ;  and  yet,  unfortunately, 
our  Public  Elementary  School  system  has  been,  since  the 
year  1862,  almost  entirely  a  system  of  examinations.  It 
has  accomplished  gigantic  results  in  the  more  mechanical 
parts  of  education  ;  resuhs  that  we  cannot  afford  to  forego. 
But  something  has  been  wanting',  and  this  has,  at  last,  been 
recognised  by  the  Kducation  Department,  and  .la  effort 
has  been  made  to  meet  the  want  by  means  of  the  merit 
grant.  I  think  that,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years, 
the  merit  grant  may  possibly  be  productive  of  great  good  ; 
but  I  also  think  that  as  regards  the  training  of  pupil- 
teachers,  one  or  two  additional  reyuUiions  might  be  made 
which  would  .secure  for  them  better  instruction  as  practical 
teachers,  and  a  more  complete  preparation  for  the  profession 
to  which   they  arc  apprenticed.      Even    in    the  Training 


Colleges,  I  fear  that  the  race  for  good  results  in  the 
examinations  has  not  been  prnductive  of  unmixcM]  good. 
Many  of  the  students  enter  the  Colleges  with  a  i-ety  small 
amount  of  knowledge,  and  have  to  be  worked  up  during 
two  years  to  a  standard  which,  compared  with  their  con- 
dition on  entering,  is  decidedly  high.  Neitlier  teachers 
nor  students  in  the  Colleges  have  much  time  to  spare.  i\ 
few  lectures  are  given  to  enable  the  students  to  answer  the 
School  Management  paper,  but  with  regard  to  practical 
training,  the  College  Authorities  are  apt  to  say, — "These 
young  people  have  nearly  all  been  puptl-teacheis,  they 
have  learnt  how  to  teach  ;  we  need  not  spend  much  time 
upon  that,  our  work  is  to  prepare  them  for  their  examina- 
tions." Of  course,  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  school 
man.igement  and  to  criticism  lessons  varies  at  different 
institutions ;  and  some  no  doubt  do  much  more  than 
others  in  this  respect.  But  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
assert  that  the  higher  training  as  educators  of  the  young, 
which  comprises  what  I  liave  spoken  of  as  the  Science  and 
Art  of  teaching,  is  very  apt  to  be  shelved  for  the  sake  of 
those  subjects  that  tend  more  directly  to  good  examination 
passes.  In  this  respect  I  think  our  German  friends  are 
decidedly  before  us.  They  have  studied  out  more 
elaborately,  and  even  to  the  minutest  detail,  the  actual 
work  of  teaching  in  all  its  branches.  The  students  arc 
required  to  pass  examinations  before  entering  their  Normal 
Schools,  which  give  evidence  of  higher  attainments  than 
arc  required  from  students  entering  the  Training  Colleges 
in  England  ;  and  then  the  great  object  of  attendance  at 
the  Normal  School  is  the  acquisition  of  professional  Educa- 
tion, strictly  so  called.  The  students  go  there  to  learn 
&oiif  fa  teach ;  and  although  this  docs  not  occupy  the 
whole  of  their  time,  and  their  own  personal  education  is 
continued,  yet  they  secure  the  verj'bcst  training  as  teachers 
that  their  instructors  arc  able  to  give  them.  Indeed,  \  am 
not  quite  sure  that  the  thing  is  not  carried  a  little  too 
far  in  Germany.  It  is  just  possible  that  .<iuch  a  minute 
elaboration  of  detail  may  tend  to  make  the  teaching  too 
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mechanical  from  an  c^posite  cause  to  that  from  which  we 
suffer. 

I  think  this  may  be  well  illustrated  by  the  Kindergarten. 
it  is  not  only  in  England,  where  it  has  been  so  recently 
introduced,  that  wc  may  find  teachers  slavishly  using  the 
several  "gifts,"  according  to  the  prescribed  rules,  without 
understanding  the  principles  upon  which  Frbbel  taught.  I 
have  seen  in  Germany  the  most  painfully  dull  performances 
of  this  character,  performances  which  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  lively  apjjlication  of  the  method  which  I  once 
saw  in  Holland,  where  the  mistress  was  continually 
inventing  new  games  so  as  to  keep  up  the  interest  and 
produce  the  intended  effect  But  the  Germans  do  lay 
great  stress  on  "  method,"  and  I  believe  that  in  principle 
they  are  right.  If  we  use  our  apprentices  merely  to  grind 
out  passes  in  the  three  R's,  and  then  send  them  for  two 
years  to  a  boarding  school  to  improve  tlieir  own  educa- 
tion, wc  may  enable  them  to  pass  examinations,  but  we 
shall  not,  by  our  system,  lead  them  to  become  educational 
enthusiasts. 

But  suppasing  our  Training  Colleges  were  accomplishing 
everything  that  could  be  desired  ;  ought  wc  even  then  to 
be  satisfied  ?  I  say  no,  it  is  impossible  ;  because  there  arc 
hundreds,  and  the  number  is  growing  to  thousands,  of 
teachers  who  never  enter  Training  Colleges ;  but  who, 
after    completing   their  apprentice-^hip    as    pupil-teachers 

come  assistant- masters  and  mistresses,  and  then  sit  for 
their  final  certificates  as  acting  teachers. 

These  young  people  have  hitherto  received  neither 
education  nor  training  under  any  system  whatever.  They 
have  continued  teaching  as  older  pupil-tcachcrs,  and  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  their  instruction  in  any  way. 
The  more  earnest  of  them  have  secured  some  means  of 
private  coaching,  and  have  obtained  respectable  certificates  ; 
while  those  less  in  earnest  have  foi^ottcn  a  good  deal  of 
what  they  learnt  while  they  were  pupil  teachers,  and  have 
taken  certificates  of  very  low  degree.  Yet  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  acting  teachers  have  proved  more  useful  in 
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actual  school  work,  and  in  earning  Government  grants, 
than  many  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  two 
years'  residence  in  a  Training  College,  and  who  have 
acquired  a  greater  amount  of  scholarship.  The  reason  is 
that  constant  experience  has  gradually  taught  them  many 
useful  lessons  as  teacliers,  and  they  have  been  led.  by  sheer 
force  of  habit,  to  think  of  their  work  in  schnol  as  the  first 
and  most  important  tiling.  So  much  has  this  been  the 
case,  that  many  practical  people  may  be  heard  to  speak 
as  though  high  personal  attainments  were  incompatible 
with  efficient  teaching  power.  I  shall  no  doubt  be  told 
that  the  proper  course  would  be  for  all  these  cx-pupil 
teachers  to  pass  through  the  Training  Colleges,  and  for 
School  Boards  and  other  school  managers  to  avoid 
engaging  as  assistant- masters  and  mistresses  any  who 
had  not  had  the  benefit  of  this  complete  training.  Some 
times  the  unfortunate  denominational  difficulty  is  cited  as 
a  reason  why  more  pupil  teachers  do  not  pass  through  the 
Colleges.  At  other  times  the  slati?itical  argument  h  used. 
Now  while  tt  is  quite  true  that  most  of  the  Training 
Colleges  are  strictly  denominational,  and  while  it  is  also 
true  that  all  the  Training  Colleges  could  not  receive  the 
total  number  of  those  ex-pupil  teachers  who  pass  the 
requisite  examination,  and  that  many  arc  rejected  for 
want  of  room,  yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  these 
reasons  do  not  fully  explain  why  so  many  of  our  pupil 
teachers  become  assistant-masters  and  mistresses,  and 
take  their  certificates  as  acting  teachers.  The  chief  reason 
is,  that  wc  who  have  trained  them  cannot  spare  them. 
We  want  their  services  in  the  schools  ;  while  they,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  inducements  held  out  to  them  to  become 
assistant -teachers  rather  than  to  go  to  Collef^e. 

The  time  ha^  gone  by  for  large  schools  to  be  taught 
entirely  by  puptl-teachcrs.  More  and  more  adult  teachers 
arc  employed  every  year  ;  and  in  our  targe  Board  Schools 
we  are  gradually  adopting  the  separate  class-room  system 
with  an  adult  teacher  for  every  class.  We  must  also  re- 
member  that    the    enonnutis   demand  for  teachers  which 
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suddenly  arose  while  the  newly-formed  School  Boards 
were  so  rapidly  building  schools  all  over  the  country  has 
already  experienced  a  lull,  and  must  become  leas,  Tlic 
number  of  schools  cannot  continue  to  increase  at  a  rapid 
rale,  while  all  will  be  training  apprentices.  If  the  pupil- 
tcachcr  system  were  to  be  maintained  in  all  the  schools  as 
completely  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago  in  the  schools  that 
existed  then,  we  should  have  thousands  of  apprentices  who 
could  never  hope  afterwards  to  Bnd  cmployincnt  as  adults  ; 
and  as  a  natural  result  the  whole  system  would  collapse. 
For  all  reasons,  the  employment  of  assistant-masters  and 
mistresses  is  a  much  greater  necessity  now  than  it  ever  was 
before.  Seeing  then  that  they  arc  required  in  such 
number.<;,  how  can  wc  possibly  fulfil  the  desire  of  those  who 
say  that  the  ex- pupil-teachers  should  all  pass  through 
Training  Colleges  ?  Can  wc  get  fully  trained  college 
students  for  salaries  of  ^^55  or  ^60  for  the  young  men,  and 
£iS  ^^  £4^  '"''  'he  young  women  ?  Of  course  we  cannot ; 
and  I  sincerely  hope  we  never  shall,  for  if  ever  the  time 
should  come  when  fully  trained  teachers  can  command  no 
higher  salaries  than  these,  the  time  will  also  have  arrived 
when  blight  boys  and  girls  belonging  to  respectable 
families  will  cease  to  become  pupil-teachers,  Yet  for  these 
salaries  we  can  readily  secure  young  ex-pupil-tcachcrs  who 
continued  to  live  at  home  with  their  parents,  and  who  arc 
passing  through  the  period  that  intervenes  between  the  end 
of  the  apprenticeship  and  the  obtaining  of  the  full  certi- 
ficate They,  on  their  side,  feel  benefited  by  tills  special 
demand  for  their  services.  The  parents  of  those  who  go  lo 
college  have  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  and  to  provide  them 
with  clothes,  bocks,  pocket-money  and  travelling  expenses 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  have  also  to  maintain  them 
at  home  during  twelve  or  tliirteen  weeks  of  each  year ;  tlic 
income  being  ni/i  whereas  those  ex-pupil -teiichers  who 
become  assistant-masters  and  mistresses  cani  sufficient  to 
maintain  them  while  living  under  the  parental  roof!  It  is 
therefore  idle  to  discuss  the  question  whether  ex-pupil- 
teachers  shall  become  assistant  teachers,  or  whether  Oiey 


shall  all  pass  through  Training  Colleges.  The  fact  must 
stand  as  it  is  ;  and  the  most  important  question  at  the 
present  time  in  connection  with  the  training  of  teachers  is 
not  what  shall  wc  do  in  reference  to  our  Colleges  and  the 
training  given  there,  but  what  shall  wc  do  for  our  acting 
assistant  teachers  to  qualify  them  as  fully  certificated 
masters  and  mistresses.  I  have  said  that  up  to  the 
present  time  they  have  had  no  assistance  whatever,  except 
by  accident.  The  School  Board  of  Birmingham  has  for 
several  years  had  Saturday  morning  classes  for  these 
teachers,  and  several  other  towns  have  done  something  in 
the  same  direction.  Recently,  the  Education  Department, 
always  ready  to  listen  to  suggestions  for  improvements,  has 
taken  up  this  matter  also,  and  has  passed  a  minute  by  which 
small  grants  are  conditionally  promised  to  help  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  regular  assistance  thus  rendered.  A  sum 
of  ;gIO  OTjf  15  will  be  paid  after  three  years  attendance  at 
central  classes  approved  by  the  Education  Department,  on 
account  of  each  teacher  who  obtains  a  place  in  the  second 
or  first  division  on  the  second  year's  papers. 

The  system  of  central  classes  has  been  extended  in 
Birmingham,  so  that  they  now  comprise  classes  on  one 
evening  in  each  week  as  well  as  on  Saturday  mornings,  for 
the  assistant  teachers,  and  classes  on  two  evenings  in  each 
week  for  the  pupil  teachers,  besides  the  Saturday  mornings, 
and  a  half  day  for  those  of  each  year  in  turn  during  school 
hours.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  universal  establishment 
and  more  complete  development  of  this  system  of  central 
classes  fur  acting  teachers  will  be  the  chief  thing  that  will 
occupy  our  attention  in  this  direction  for  some  time,  and 
the  most  important  point  in  working  tihosc  central  classes 
will  be  to  secure  such  a  course  ol'  lessons  on  practical  educa- 
tion as  will  not  only  prepare  the  students  for  the  school 
management  paper,  which  they  have  to  take  at  their  final 
examination,  but  will  also  instil  into  their  minds  the  true 
principles  of  teaching,  and  will  e.^plain.  enlarge  upon,  and 
illustrate  those  principles  so  ns  to  qualify  the  teacher  to 
give    instruction    in  the  test  possible  manner  in  all    the 
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classes  of  die  school,  »ncl  upon  all  the  subjects  included  in 
the  schcx)!  time-tables.  J  fear  there  is  very  great  danger  of 
this  important  branch  of  the  work  beinu  overlooked.  A 
teacher  ought  surely  to  lake  a.s  much  interest  in  cultivating 
the  minds  of  his  scholars  as  an  amateur  norist  docs  in  cuLti- 
valing  his  favourite  Rowers  ;  and  he  aught  to  study  the 
processes  of  development  and  the  methods  of  treatment  as 
earnestly  and  carefully,  so  as  to  become  master  of  every 
detail.  If  the  central  classes  do  nothing  more  than  make 
those  who  attend  them  better  scholars,  all  this  will  be 
missed. 

C~  Now,  have  I  exaggerated  the  deficiencies  of  the  present 

system  in  any  way  ?  Let  me  reply  to  this  possible  question 
by  asking  two  or  three  questions  myself  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  most  able  school-masters  always  prefer  pupil 
teachers  trained  by  themselves,  even  though  comparatively 
young,  to  the  average  assistant  whom  they  can  obtain  in 
answer  to  an  advertisement  ?  Surely  any  apprentice  must 
become  more  valuable  as  he  gets  older  and  gains  more 
experience ;  but  the  fact  is  that  only  the  best  teachers 
train  their  apprentices  well.  Again,  is  it  not  a  fact  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  we  find  a  great  difference  in  the  teaching 
capabilities  of  ex-pupil  teachers  trained  respectively  in 
town  and  country  schools  ?  Those  who  arc  trained  in 
small  scliools  have  often  been  the  sole  hc!|>cr3  of  the  head 
teacher.  They  have  had  to  take  part  in  all  departments 
of  the  school  work,  and  liave  become  acquainted  with 
every  detail.  Hut  they  have  tl:iis  drawback  ;  that  the 
classes  in  the  schools  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
have  been  small ;  and  they  have  therefore  had  no  practice 
in  the  man:^;cmcnt  of  numbers.  On  the  other  hand  the 
pupil  teacher  who  has  been  trained  in  a  lai^e  town 
school  hai  bocn  accustomed  to  enormous  cfas-ies.  He  can 
maintain  order  and  secure  the  attention  and  interest  of 
iai^c  numbers  ;  but  the  probability  is  that  he  has  never 
in  his  life  taught  a  class  above  the  tliird  standard.  In 
rge  town  schools  where  the  staff  consists  partly  of  adult 
assistants  and  partly  of  pupil  teachers,  the  members  of 


the  stafT  are,  generally  speaking,  treated  far  too  much  alike. 
If  a  head  teacher  has,  say,  four  assistants  and  four  pupil 
teachers,  the  school  is  not  divided  amongst  the  four  assis- 
tants with  a  pupil  teacher  to  help  each,  but  assistants  and 
pupil  teachers  are  all  regarded  as  so  many  units  of  staff,  the 
higher  classes  being  given  to  the  assistants,  and  the  lower 
classes  to  the  piipji  teachers.     Hence  the    pupil  teachers 
are   not  fully  taught  their  profession.      I  constantly  hear 
headmasters  and  mistresses    exclaim,    "  I  can   get   plenty 
of  assistants   to    teach  lower  standards,  but  I  cannot  get 
an  assistant  for  Standard  IV."     Surely  this  shows  defects 
in  training.      Now  let  me  ask  any  experienced  inspector 
who  may  now  be  present,  or  who  may  hereafter  read  this 
paper,  how  much  evidence  he  finds  of  a  careful  study  of 
method?       1    think  the  majority  will  answer  that,  while 
they  meet  with    a   good  deal   of  it  in  a  few  schools  that 
arc  under  first-rate  teachers,  they  find  that  in  many  more 
the  exigencies  of  the  prcparation  for  examinations  crush  it 
out ;  while  many  teachers,  who  nevertheless  ho!d  certificates, 
scarcely  think  of  method  at  all,  but  jog  on  from  day  to 
day  without  a  singSe  thought  as  to  possible  improvement 
of  plan,  and  with  certainly  no  thought  which  can  deserve 
the  name  of  study  in  regard  to  the  art  of  teaching.     Ought 
it  to  be  possible  to  find  a  certificated  teacher  who  never 
once  thought  sufficiently  about  the  arrangement  of  a  class- 
room, to  know  on  which   side  of  the  scholars  the   light 
ought  to  be  admitted  ?     Or  should  there  be  a  certificated 
teacher  who  does  not   know  how  to  arrange   a   group  of 
dual    desks  ?     Surely  these    little    matters  show  that    the 
thoughts  of  the  teachers  have  not  been  directed    in   the 
right  way.     I  might  go  on  enlarging  on  this,  but  I  forbear. 
My  contention  is.  and  I  think  it  will  be  borne  out  hy  all 
those  who  have  much  experience,  that  the  minds  of  many 
of  our  teachers  have  not  been  sufficiently  well  directed  to 
the  study  of  professional  matters,  to  lead  them  to  think 
much,  or  to  think  well,  on  questions  of  organisation  and 
method  ;  and  that  those  among  our  best  teachers  who  are 
io  thi.s  sense  tnic  practical  educationists,  have  only  become 


so  by  their  own  efTorts,  and  by  the  natural  bent  of  their 
own  minds,  It  has  seldom  been  due  to  any  special  training 
that  they  have  received. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  I  am  safe  in  drawing  the 
conclusion  that  our  young  teachei^  do  require  more  purely 
profes.'iional  training. 

1  now  come  to  consider  wh.it  suggestions  1  can  make ; 
and  I  venture  to  submit  several  for  consideration. 

I  think  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  get  older  and 
better  educated  candidate  pupil  teachers.  Not  only  arc 
.such  candidates  better  prepared  to  receive  ideas,  but  there 
Is  less  danger  of  suffering  from  over- pressure  during  the 
years  of  apprenticeship.  There  are  difticiiltics  in  the  way. 
Candidates  do  not  apply  in  sufficient  numbers  from 
superior  schools  ;  and,  if  they  did,  ihcy  would  generally 
lack  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  fatniliarity  with 
public  elemcntar>'  school  work.  Then,  the  children  o{  the 
clcmcntarj'  .schools  have  to  ^  to  work  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  fourteen  ;  and  if  brought  back  again  at  fifteen 
or  sixteen  they  would  be  less  eligible  than  when  they  left. 
We  want  some  means  of  securing  promising  candidates  at 
the  time  when  they  would  otherwise  leave  school,  and 
continuing  their  education  for  two  or  three  years,  until 
they  become  old  enough  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  a  pupil 
teacher  intelligently.  This  is  not  easy  to  do.  A  half-time 
system  for  a  year  or  two  has  been  suggested ;  by  which 
the  young  candidates  would  be  engaged  alternately  as 
scholars  and  as  teachers  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  a 
weeding  out  process  would  take  place.  Only  the  most 
suitable  would  be  retained  ;  and  the  remainder,  having 
received  a  really  good  plain  education,  would  go  off  into 
other  walks  of  life.  I  believe  that  this  idea  has  been  lo 
some  extent  experimented  upon  in  Liverpool,  but  I  am  not 
able  to  say  anything  as  to  the  rL-sults.  This  part  of  the 
question  is  surrounded  with  difficulties,  and  constitutes  in 
itself  an  important  problem.  The  Education  Department 
cannot  raise  cither  the  age  or  the  standard.  The  require- 
ments of  rural  schools  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and   the 


mistake  of  making  rules  for  the  whole  country  which  arc 
only  partially  applicable  to  large  towns  must  be  avoided. 
The  rulcii  of  the  Department  are  wide  enough  to  allow  of 
either  course  being  adopted  :  and  local  authorities  must  do 
the  best  they  can  under  their  several  circumstances.  We 
may  certainly  keep  before  our  minds  the  importance  of 
securing  the  best  taught  candidates  we  can  get 

During  the  period  of  apprenticeship,  I  would  require 
more  decided  evidence  of  professional  training.  I  think 
there  should  be  a  few  questions  on  school  management  at 
every  annual  examination,  and  that  these  should  be 
graduated.  I  would  not  take  the  teaching  of  reading  one 
year,  arithmetic  another,  and  so  on  ;  because  such  nn 
arrangement  would  not  accord  with  the  organisation  of  the 
teaching  staff  in  our  schools ;  besides  which  the  entire 
range  comprised  by  one  subject  would  be  too  wide.  I 
would  require  the  pupil  teachers  to  be  able,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  apprenticeship,  to  teach  any  subject  to 
Standards  I.  and  II.  At  the  end  of  the  second  yt:ar,  they 
.should  be  able  to  teach  Standard  III. ;  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  Standard  IV. ;  and  at  tlic  end  of  the  fourth  year^ 
they  should  be  able  to  give  a  good  lesson  to  any  class  in 
the  school,  on  anypart  of  anysubject  included  in  the  school 
syllabus.  This  capability  nhould  be  tested  both  by  written 
qucstinn.s,  including  notes  of  lessons,  and  by  lessons  given 
in  the  presence  of  the  Inspector;  and  I  would  hold  the 
head  teachers  personally  responsible  for  giving  this  training 
to  their  apprentices. 

In  the  Queen's  Scholarship  examination,  I  would  make 
it  essential  that  questions  should  be  answered  intelligently 
on  methods  of  oryaiiization,  and  on  different  methods  of 
teaching  various  subjects. 

At  the  examination  for  cert ifi cat e.s,  I  would  have 
questions  on  tlie  best  methods  of  teaching  certain  parts  of 
each  subject  included  in  every  examination  paper,  and  1 
would  make  tlie  answering  of  these  questions  compulsory. 

In  awarding  the  Merit  grant,  much  may  be  accomplished 
by  inducing  the  teachers  to  explain  their  methods,  and  by 
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encouraging  independent  thought,  and  originality  of  tdca. 
A  man  who  thinks  enough  to  be  original  is  more  likely  to 
succeed  than  a  mere  mechanical  copyist ;  and  an  Inspector 
cannot  make  a  greater  mistake  than  by  allowing  himself  to 
become  wedded  tt>  one  set  of  ideas,  and  expecting  all  the 
teachers  in  his  district  to  conform  to  them.  It  is  too  much 
the  case  that  teachers  study  the  crotchets  of  the  Jiisptjctor, 
and  hope  to  propitiate  his  favour  by  presenting  him  with 
his  own  ideal. 

Students  in  Training  Colleges  I  need  not  :iay  very  much 
about.  1  quite  believe  that  the  authorities  of  those  valuable 
institutions  are  fjcnerally  ahve  to  the  wants  of  those  under 
tlicir  care  ;  and  I  also  believe  that  if  any  decided  change  is 
fck  by  them  to  be  needed,  the  Education  Department 
will  be  ready  to  pay  every  attention  to  any  united 
representation  that  may  be  made.  I  will,  therefore, 
content  myself  with  raising  a  warning  voice  against  crowd* 
injj  out  the  study  of  school  organization  and  method.  Do 
not  lower  the  standard  of  education  if  you  can  help  it ;  but 
better  let  that  go  than  send  out  teachers,  who,  for  lack  of 
technical  knowledge,  are  obliged  to  work  by  rule  of 
thumb,  and  to  .stumble  onward  to  success  over  a  series  of 
blunders. 

The  newly  established  Central  Classes  for  acting  teachers 
require  more  consideration.  Thcsmall  grants  conditionally 
promised  are  to  be  dependent  entirely  on  the  degree  of 
certificate,  and  the  years  of  practical  work  in  school  arc  too 
apt  to  be  supposed  lo  furnish  all  the  professional  training 
required.  What,  then,  tnorc  likely  than  that  the  efforts  of 
those  in  charge  of  such  classes  should  be  directed  almost 
exclusively  to  preparing  these  young  assistant  teachers  for 
their  own  examinations  i"  Yet.  a  teacher  may  have  passed 
through  a  pupil  teacher^up  and  have  been  engaged 
allenvards  for  several  years  as  an  assistant  master  or 
mistress,  and  may  have  been  practising  faulty  methods  all 
the  time,  and  may  have  never  imbibed  any  important 
principles.  1  would  suggest  that  attendance  at  a  minimum 
number  of  lessons  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching  should 
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be  insisted  on  as  the  condition  or  a  grant.  And,  now,  just 
one  word  about  the  grant  for  \\\Q?.e  assistants. 

According  to  the  present  code,  a  sum  uf  ^£"10  or  ^£^15  is 
to  be  conditionally  due  at  the  end  of  three  years.  I  should 
like  to  see  an  annual  grant  for  this  purpose.  I  would 
surest  that  there  should  be  a  grant  at  ttic  end  of  each 
year  on  account  of  each  student  who  has  attended  at  least 
a  certain  number  of  mcetinf^s  of  the  class,  and  whose 
attendances  have  included  a  minimum  number  of  lectures 
on  school  management.  I  would  also  suggest,  that  this 
annual  grant  for  attendance  should  be  supplemented  by  a 
further  grant  for  a  pass  in  the  papers  of  the  first  year,  and 
again  for  a  pass  In  the  papers  of  the  second  year.  This 
would  ensure  far  better  teaching  and  training;  and  the 
principle  would  be  precisely  the  same  as  that  on  which 
grants  are  made  to  schools.  There  would  also  be  a  Rreat 
advantage  to  the  local  authorities  receiving  these  grants, 
from  the  fact  that  something;  would  be  received  for  each 
year's  work,  and  all  would  not  depend  upon  the  full 
completion  of  the  three  years'  term.  I  know  that  the 
objection  will  be  that  payments  can  only  be  made  for 
results  ;  but  ihcre  would  be  results,  just  as  there  are  in  the 
case  of  scholars  in  the  schools  who  only  make  attendances. 
A  child  who  increases  the  average  attendance  but  does 
not  come  up  for  examination  helps  the  grant;  and  this  is 
considered  right  because  the  managers  have  provided 
teaching  power  for  his  benefit,  and  he  must  have  gained 
something  by  his  attendance.  So  with  the  student  in  a 
central  c!a.ss,  These  teachers  often  leave  their  schools  and 
remove  to  other  towns.  Is  it  right  that  the  local  rates  of 
the  district  in  which  the  first  school  happens  to  be  situated 
.should  bear  all  tlic  co.st  ?  Many  of  the  young  women 
resign  to  get  married  before  they  have  been  assistants  three 
years.  Ought  the  local  rates  to  bear  all  the  cost  in  these 
cases  ? 

t  should  tike  also  to  remark  that  the  amount  of  the 
grant  promised  appears  to  be  inadequate  to  the  end  sought 
to  be  accomplished-     Those  teachers  who  arc  trained  for 
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three  years  in  large  towns  will  move  off  in  large  numbers 
to  become  masters  and  mistresses  nf  schools  in  smaller 
towns  and  in  rural  districts;  while  their  places  will  be 
supplied  by  other  ex-pupil  teachers  who  will  follow  the 
same  course.  This  is  just  what  every  one  would  desire. 
But,  although  great  advantages  will  result  from  the  better 
training  of  these  young  people  even  during  the  period  of 
training,  the  best  of  their  work  will  be  obtained  after  the 
final  examination  has  been  passed.  Is  it  quite  fair  that 
particular  localities  should  bear  such  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  this  truly  national  work  ? 

It  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  thai  I  am  travelling  beyond 
the  limits  of  my  subject ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  more  local  authorities  arc  encouraged  and  a5.ii5tcd  in 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  th&se  eentnil  classes, 
the  more  general  will  they  become,  and  the  more  spirited 
will  be  their  management ;  and  let  us  not  forget  that  with- 
out such  classes,  the  acting  a.ssistant- teachers  have  no 
means  of  training  whatever.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the 
immense  proportion  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  Training 
Colleges  that  is  borne  by  the  State  to  see  how  uttcHy 
insufRcicnt  is  the  grant  promised  on  behalf  of  acting 
teachers. 

These  central  classes  for  acting  teachers  may  develop 
into  a  half-time  system,  or  Day  Training  Colleges,  or  both 
combined.  At  present,  we  can  only  urge  the  importance  of 
the  principle. 

In  the  course  of  these  remarks  I  may  have  seemed  to 
under-ratc  good  scholarship.  If  so,  I  should  wish  most  em- 
phatically to  correct  the  mistake.  No  one  values  high 
personal  attainments  more  than  I  do  ;  and  I  am  sure  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  teacher  who  has  read  must 
will  bring  to  bear  upon  his  work  most  intelligence  and  the 
clearest  judgment  I  am  only  anxious  to  contend  for  the 
necessity  for  profc-isional  education  in  adtHtum  ;  and  to  lay 
it  down  as  an  axiom  that  scholarship  alone  is  insufficicnL 
Let  it  be  acknowledged  that  the  profession  of  a  School- 
master   is  not   one   which   standi   alone   in    requiring   no 
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specia.1  technical  knowledge  ;  but  that  just  as  surely  as  a 
liberal  general  education  requires  to  be  supplemented  by 
special  irainittg  in  oriler  to  produce  capable  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  engineers,  so  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching  is  necessary  for  the 
Schoohnaster ;  and  that  being  acknowledged,  let  us  do 
our  best  to  trmn  our  Teachers  as  completely  as  we  can. 


ON  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  FOR 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

By  Miss  S-  A.  Miller, 

Prmapai  efthe  Diacaan  Training  Cailcgt  at  OsfoTd, 

A  PROFESSED  trainer  of  teachers  ought  to  have  something 
useful  to  say  on  such  work,  and  I  will  endeavour  not  to 
disappoint  the  reasonable  expectations  of  those  whom  I 
have  the  honour  of  addressing.  But  all  who  know  and  care 
about  training  wi!3  be  prepared  to  own,  with  me,  that  the 
sum  of  our  knowledge  is  small  enough,  looking  to  the  more 
practical  part  of  the  work,  and  my  immediate  aim  will 
therefore  be  the  suggesting  of  such  queries  as  may  draw 
forth  the  helpful  thoughts  of  others,  rather  than  the  putting 
out  of  any  opinions  of  my  own. 

To  begin  with,  arc  wc  really  agreed  upon  any  dcfinitioii 
of  Education  as  a  general  aim  ?  and,  if  so,  what  is  our 
common  standing-ground  .'  I  ask  these  questions  very 
seriously,  because  it  appears  to  me  that  we  {in  England, 
at  least)  do  not  understand  one  another  as  regards  even 
fundamental  principles,  and  that  our  loss  is  all  the  greater 
in  that  wc  take  both  soundness  and  agreement  for  granted 
— non-existent  all  the  time.  If  we  do  agree  upon  what 
is  true  and  right,  what,  I  ask,  is  our  common  and  safe 
foundation  ? 

In  taking  the  Training  of  Teachers  for  special  con- 
sideration, our  field  of  inquiry  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  narrowed,  for    it    involves   continual    reference    to   the 


subject  of  Education,  as  a  whole,  while  introducing  us  to 
the  very  difficult  problem  of  educating  those  who  have 
arrived  at  a  late  stage  in  the  process,  and  who,  if  properly 
trained  so  far,  have  already  formed  both  habits  and 
character. 

(I  am  assuming  that  such  formation  may  be  regarded 
as  a  not-unimportant  function  of  educational  work,  which 
may  jjossibly  be  questioned,  and  with  no  little  reason, 
looking  to  practical  illustrations  of  this  around  us.) 

Do  we  speak  quite  advisedly,  or  with  real  grasp  of  the 
meaning  of  terms  used,  when  wc  talk  of  the  "  Training 
of  Teachers"  as  a  work  to  be  done  in  the  two  yeara 
spent  by  a  student  at  College  ?  "  Done  !"  I  hope  I  may 
anticipate  correction  here.  Not  "done"  —  concluded, 
rather.  Shall  wc  adopt  the  amendment,  and  say  that  the 
two  years  at  College  arc  but  the  conclusion  of  a  terra  of 
training,  the  greater,  and  necessarily  the  far  more  im- 
portant, part  of  which  has  golic  before?  Aa  a  matter  of 
fact,  progress  in  study  is  the  one  aim  of  our  students, 
generally — so  termed  with  only  too  strict  propriety  — 
though,  to  be  fair,  one  may  gladly  allow  the  existence 
of  beneficial  influences,  working  in  sideways,  edgeways, 
or  through  such  chinks  an  the  mona^itic  or  conventual 
rules  of  "college"  life  may  leave  for  their  entrance.  I 
appeal  to  all  co-workcrH  to  say  if  the  case  be  not  sub- 
stantially as  now  stated?  It  is  true  that  such  close  appli- 
cation to  study — at  least  innocent  in  itself — is  a  safe-guard 
against  influences  of  a  disturbing  kind — valuable  at  that 
period  of  life  ;  but  this  is  not  i^uitc  what  ore  understands 
by  "Training."  There  is  no  need,  however,  either  to  dwell 
upon  or  to  cx^geratc  facts  which  make  against  our  dia- 
ractcr  for  consistency,  Wc  have  already  agreed — have  wc 
not  ? — that  the  main  work,  if  done  at  all,  must  be  accom- 
plished at  an  earlier  staga  Not  to  be  tedious,  I  may 
probably  assume  further  that  the  most  important  part  of 
any  real  training  must,  from  tlic  nature  of  the  ca.'fc,  be 
effected  not  merely  in  cUitdliood,  but  in  the  earlier  years 
of  even  that  stage — during  infancy  itself 
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I  cannot  disappoint  a  trustful  audience  by  bidding  ai 
abrupt  farewell  to  the  subject  of  adutt  training,  and  giving, 
instead,  a  treatise  on  the  education  of  infants  ;  but  shall 
pray  you,  in  kindly  acknowledgment  of  forbearance,  to 
accept  and  confirm  an  earnest  plea  on  behalf  of  such  earlier 
trainiag^  as  entirely  essential  to  the  success  of  any  later 
educational  process,  and  to  bear  with  me  in  such  reference 
to  it  as  will  be  inevitable  in  any  worthy  discussion  of  our 
subject 

Inevitable,  indeed,  as  will  be  seen  at  once.  For,  though 
the  scope  for  real  personal  training  is  meagre  to  the  point 
of  starvation  in  the  case  of  students,  their  instruction  in 
school- management  is  a  recognised  part  of  the  course 
pursued.  But  for  this  breathing-hole,  the  educational 
atmosphere  of  a  Government  Training  College  would  he 
stifling  indeed,  and  the  life  unendurable. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  mora!  sanitation,  no  less  than 
physical,  and  as  a  believer  in  that,  1  am  glad  to  have  this 
chance  of  making  thankful  acknowledgment  of  its  honoured 
recognition  here. 

It  is  but  a  '■  breathing- hole,"  however,  that  we  have  ; 
fresh  air,  without  stint,  is  what  our  work  requires,  and  for 
this  I  make  petition  of  all  who  may  be  in  a  position  to 
afford  it,  hopeful  of  the  kindly  hearing,  of  which  an  earnest 
is  already  granted  me,  I  speak  in  no  vague  or  formal 
terms  in  such  reference  to  what  may  be  hoped  for  from, 
the  educational  authorities,  and  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  tone,  querulous  or  defiant,  so  commonly  heard  when 
Codes  arc  in  question  ;  my  own  experience  having  been 
of  another  kind  from  that  of  these  complainants.  If  wc 
have  grievances,  1  venture  to  think  that  their  remedy  must 
be  sought  for  in  a  different  direction,  especially  at  this 
time,  when  wc  arc  met  by  unmistakeable  evidences  of  true 
teal  for  the  work,  and  consideration  for  workers,  in  the 
honoured  official  with  whom  we  have  most  to  do.  You  all 
know  that  this  is  no  mere  compliment ;  but  let  Mr.  Mun- 
dclla  be  no  less  on  his  guard,  as  (though  measured  and 
cautious  enough)  it  may  prove   to  be  fully  balanced   by 
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requests  calling  for  arduous  exercise  of  tlie  qualities  thus 
gratefully  acktiowledgeci  I 

As  to  code-rejjulatioiis  (the  inheritance — in  bulk — 
valuable,  or  othenviw;,  of  all  those  who  atlininisler  edu- 
cational funds,  as  weighted  by  these  conditions) — may  we 
not  regard  them,  on  the  whole,  rather  as  boundaries,  needful 
for  the  fencing  out  of  evils  othcnvise  occurrcnl,  than  as 
directions  for  actual  work  undertaken  by  ourselves? — As 
one  nearly  concerned,  I  confess,  however,  to  a  desire  to 
obtain  clearer  views  on  this  matter — surely  not  unattainable 
amongst  "educated  "  penplc,  and,  without  question,  of  the 
highest  importance  here,  if  anywhere  in  common  work.  Is 
it  assuming  too  much  if  I  .say  that  full  mutual  trust  is 
essential  to  our  success  as  joint  workers  in  education  ? 
And  why  should  it  not  exist  throughout  ?  If  such  a  happy 
£tate  of  things  be  thought  Utopian,  may  wc  not  at  least  be 
steadily  aiming  at  its  realisation,  and  so  secure  our  best 
chance  of  improved  conditions,  with  corresponding  results? 
As  a  preliminary  cnquir>',  may  wc  request  our  rulers  to  say 
whether  they  look  tn  us  professionals  for  substantial  ae- 
eomplishment  of  the  work  undertaken,  giving  us  rules  as 
guards  and  conditions  of  grants  in  aid  of  it, — or  consider 
themselves  the  actual  and  responsible  educators  of  the 
people?  The  practice  of  inspection  would  seem  to  imply 
the  acceptance  of  such  responsibility,  but  it  does  not 
distinctly  involve  it.  The  aim  in  such  process  may  be  to 
ascertain  whether  minimum  results  of  certain  visible  kinds 
are  attained,  rather  than  tlie  thorough  testing  of  work — from 
a  truly  educational  point  of  view.  ITic  distinction  will  be 
seen  to  be  no  frivolous  one,  but  of  real  importance — ^how 
great,  true  educators  alone  can  say.  Government  "certifi- 
cates "  grantctl  to  teachers  appear  to  be  a  similar  acceptance 
of  responsibility  by  the  State,  but  arc  capable  of  like  inter- 
pretation. 

Wherever  credit  for  good  work,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
blame  for  faulty  work,  on  the  other,  may  rest,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  guarantee  for  competency  which  can 
be    relied   on  by  any  party  concerned.      The    perpetual 


inspection  of  teachers'  work  inevitably  suggests  a  cuncus 
enquiry  as  to  the  meaning  of  certificates  granted — taking 
even  the  lower  view  of  competency.  I  shall  be  forgiven  for 
thus  much  reference  to  the  work  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
— most  arduous,  yet  most  thankless — looking  to  its  close 
connection  with  my  subject,  and,  hoping  for  some  solution 
of  tlie  difficulty  brought  fonvard,  through  clearer  definition 
of  the  respective  functions  of  workers,  return  to  our  proper 
subject. 

Whether  wisely  attempted  or  not,  Training  is  the  work 
that  lies  before  us.  And  what,  first,  may  we  conclude  to 
be  implied  in  this  process,  as  distinguished  from  Tcacliing? 
Is  not  Teaching  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  while  Training 
directs  the  practice  of  what  is  known  ?  A  distinction  easily 
stated  in  words,  but  workers  know  that  there  is  no  com- 
parison between  the  two  processes — looking  to  either  the 
value  of  results  attained,  or  to  the  labour  involved. 
Practically,  as  applied  to  work  with  children,  the  terms  are 
to  a  certain  extent  interchangeable,  but  in  reference  to 
students  the  dtsUnction  between  them  is  somewhat 
emphasised.  Our  young  educationists,  having  been  well 
taught  at  their  schools,  are  now  to  be  "trained"  at  college. 
Practical  work  of  some  kind  is  to  be  the  main  object.  And 
how  may  this  be  staled?  Turning  to  the  Syllabus  for 
Students,  we  have  a  list  of  about  a  dozen  subjects  for 
study,  amongst  which  appear  "the  Principles  and  Methods 
of  Elementary  Education,"  but  we  are  specially  directed 
also  to  "  Practice"  with  children  in  schools  attached  to  the 
college  for  tlie  purpose.  And  great  stress  is  laid  on  the 
acquirement  of  the  art  of  teaching — in  the  preparation  and 
giving  of  "  Criticism-lessons,"  apart  from  ordinary  school- 
routine.  The  arrangement,  planned  evidently  with  great 
care,  would  sccra  at  first  sight  to  give  us  all  tliat  could 
be  desired.  And  the  art  of  teaching — using  the  word  in 
its  more  limited  sense,  is  indeed  very  successfully  acquired, 
the  "lessons"  being  generally  good,  in  regard  to  both 
matter  and  method,  and  often  admirably  given. 

But  the  far  more  difficult  and  far  more  important  art  of 
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School -management  I;inguishes,  in  spite  of  rules  made  and 
enforced — respecting  the  practice  of  that  through  the  daily 
routine,  foUowing  upon  the  study  of  principles  and  methods. 
This  may  be  accounted  for,  in  great  part,  by  the  fact  that 
the  lecturer  on  method  is  not  necessarily  the  director  of 
school-work;  and  where  these  important  functions  arc 
divided,  it  is  clear  that  the  chances  are  much  against  unani- 
mity of  action,  even  supposing  (which  it  is  hardly  wise  to 
suppose,  under  modern  conditions)  the  happiest  unity  of 
feeling  between  the  parties  concerned. 

Practising-schools,  however,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  greatly 
differ  from  ordinary  ones  as  to  principles  and  rnethuds  of 
working,  and  possible  awkwardnesses  are  so  far  avoided  ; 
but  this  casement  of  the  case  has  quite  another  aspect,  for 
it  points  straight  to  the  really  fatal  hindrance  to  effective 
"  practising,"  and  consequently  real  training  also.  Our 
pupils  come  to  us  already  sated  with  ordinary  school-wortc, 
longing  only  for  the  opportunity  of  quiet  study,  to  which 
they  have  looked  forward  all  along,  and  entirely  dis- 
believing in  any  added  "practice" — submitted  to  only  as 
an  inevitable  feature  of  college-training.  Doubtless  some 
of  them  arc  wise  enough  to  pick  up  such  new  ideas  as  an 
exceptionally  attractive  practising-school  may  offer,  but 
the  rule  is  the  swallowing  of  the  pill,  as  the  poor  patients, 
thus  dosed,  can  best  bear  witness.  Those  who  have 
artfully  sought  to  sweeten  the  cotnpound  for  its  more 
effectual  reception  may  perhaps  come  next  I 

Yes,  indeed,  have  they  not  all  had  quite  enough  of 
school -drudgery ;  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  looking 
to  our  spcxiai  cnquiiy,  do  they  not  all  know  more  about  it 
tlian  any  of  us  could  teach  them  ? 

Thankful  for  the  opportunity  of  discussion  of  practical 
points  to  follow,  I  would  especially  invite  it  here,  when  the 
proper  time  comes.  In  dealing  with  topics  of  this  vital 
nature,  wc  must  all  wi:>h,  not  merely  to  utter  fancies  of  our 
own.  but  to  get  at  real  facts.  If  my  picture  be  thought  too 
dark,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  be  shown  the  brighter  side 
of  things.    I  speak  fiom  comparatively  Uniitcd  experience 


of  "regular"  training,  disappointing  in  its  results,  as  com- 
pared with  those  found  possible  through  private  work, 
unaiJed. 

I  used  a  word  just  now  which  ought  specially  to  be 
objected  to  by  any  who  understand  true  work,  and  believe 
that  we  are  doing  it  in  our  schools,  as  ordinarily  conducted. 
May  I  look  for  its  correction  from  such  ?  Is  "true  work" 
consistent  with  "  drudgery  "  ?  And  yet  who  will  venture 
to  say  that  drudgery  is  not  a  prominent  characteristic  of 
modern  schooling,  of  whatever  grade  ?  Further,  if  so  grave 
a  charge  ag^ainst  school-work  as  is  here  implied  is  to  stand, 
what  of  the  case  of  "  training-colleges  "  ?  The  fact  that  we 
arc  but  following  in  the  wake  of  the  schools  (our  too  true 
defence,  as  abm-e)  will  hardly  pass  for  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. If  these  school-plans  be  wrong- — {let  their  champion 
appear  and  do  battle  for  them,  if  equal  to  the  fray  1) — it 
clearly  rests  with  us  to  initiate  amendment. 

For  tny  own  part  (painfully  conscious  of  the  need  of 
thai),  I  only  plead  for  leave  to  make  the  attempt,  hoping 
also  for  such  sympathy  as  those  may  give  rac  who  are  not 
utterly  enslaved  by  routine  and  precedent. 

This  incorrigible  reference  to  Children  and  Schools  is 
indeed  unavoidable ;  for  the  truth  is,  as  we  are  now 
though  late  discovering,  that  the  word  "training"  (so far  as 
it  implie-s  a  real  process),  is  not  only  more  applicable  to 
work  with  young  ones  than  to  that  with  adults,  but  belongs 
in  strictness  almost  wholly  to  them, as  of  tliat  "tender  age" 
which  is  alone  capable  of  receiving  impressions  of  a  vivid 
and  durable  nature.  Upon  such  propriety,  then,  I  crave  to 
be  allowed  to  stand,  not  fearing  cither  to  mislead  or  to 
weary  any  patient  listener. — Patience,  however,  must  not  be 
strained  too  far.  I  will  but  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
consideration  of  Training  as  compared  with  Teaching  in 
connection  with  school-work,  and  then  release  you. 

Accepting  "subjects"  as  directed  by  the  Code,  wc  find 
the  main  stress  laid  on  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic, 
as  suitable  for  Elementary  Schools,  though  encouragement 
is  given  to  the  study  of  Geography,  History,  etc.,  Needle- 
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also  being  compulsory  in  the  case  of  girls.  Now 
subjects,  of  whatever  kind,  may  be  placed  under  one  of 
two  heads,  as  belonging  either  to  (i)  Knowledge,  or  <2) 
SWill  ;  in  other  words.  Knowing  or  Doing.  As  in  the 
correspondent  acta  of  Teaching  and  Training,  the  very 
wide  distinction  which  exists  between  these  two  clasics 
docs  not,  however,  appear  to  be  duly  recognisod  in  prac- 
tioa  Knowledge,  if  at  all  skilfully  communicated— and  our 
teachers  are  generally  to  be  trusted  here— may  be  secured 
through  a  single  lesson  ;  whereas  Skill  can  result  only 
from  steady  and  continuous  practice,  carefully  directed  and 
fully  criticised.  An  object-lesson  well  given  is  a  very 
pretty  thing,  and  such  excrdscs  are  indeed  CApabic  of  being 
utilised  to  far  better  purpose  than  tliey  commonly  serve,  at 
present ;  but,  as  wc  have  already  seen,  teaching  is  neither 
the  difficult  thing,  nor  the  one  of  most  importance.  Need 
this  be  defined  as  the  inducing  of  right  habits,  the  building 
up  of  Character — in  one  word,  Training  ?  And  yet,  is  not 
such  work  too  often  practically  given  up  as  hopeless?  If 
so,  why  is  it  ?  The  task  would  not  be  found  even  difficult 
if  undertaken  in  the  right  way,  and  if  we  who  so  attempted 
it  were  supported  with  true  and  intelligent  sympathy. 

As  to  its  feasibility,  if  Teachers  understand  their 
craft,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  true  handling  of  the 
Elements,  to  which  our  attention  is  so  specially  directed, 
corning  distinctly  under  the  second  head,  Skill,  implies  the 
very  training  process  so  much  needed,  which  may  weU 

fthcrcfore.  on  all  accounts,  be  followed  up  and  form  the 
>ulk  of  the  work.  Such  humble  virtue  as  is  implied  in 
habits  of  attention  and  accuracy  may  make  no  great  show, 
but  this  attained,  what  besides  might  we  not  hope  for? 
Do  we  at  present  make  even  such  attainment  our  real  aim  ? 
Wc  hear  much  of  hyper- criticiam.  If  it  exist,  is  there  not 
jmc  waste  here  ?    Such  "  precious  balm  "  should  surely 

^be  frugally  used,  and  applied  where  most  needed — testing 
results — not  so  much  of  teaching  in  schools,  but  (to  return 
to  our  proper  subject)  of  Training  in  Colleges. 

We  hear  also  of  pressure,  and   undoubtedly  the  thing 


exists,  pact  Mr.  Mundclla.  (With  a  poet's  eye,  our  genial 
Vice-President  sees  Schools  not  as  they  are  but  as  they 
ought  to  be.  Let  us  rather  say,  with  the  eye  of  a  true  Seer 
of  old,  he  sees  them  as  they  will  be,  when  Truth  and 
Nature  ho!d  righteous  sway!)  But  in  spite  of  the  pressure 
so  bitterly  complained  of,  waste — in  other  directions  besides 
that  just  pointed  to,  enormous  waste — of  time  and  power 
goes  on  continually,  every  day,  and  al!  day  long,  in  all  our 
schools.  In  our  eager  pursuit  of  knowledge,  we  regard  the 
treasures — above  all  price — existing  in  every  child  with 
whom  we  have  to  do,  as  if  they  were  not  Is  this  well  ?  Ciio 
anything  but  failure  result  from  such  neglect  of  precious 
gifts  ?  Neither  Children  nor  Education  receive  anything 
like  their  due  from  us.  As  to  Children,  we  are  misled  by 
that  "  exterior  semblance  "  of  littleness,  ignorance,  frivolity 
— what  not  ? — which 

'dolh  belie 
The  soul's  immensity." 

And  as  to  Education,  has  not  some  sort  of  cataract  been 
all  these  years  in  course  of  formation  in  our  mental  eye- 
ball, shutting  out  what  else  would  be  clear  to  us?  Wliat 
skilful  hand  wilt  remove  this? 

It  is  quite  Impossible  truly  to  educate  the  masses  under 
present  conditions,  but  some  measurt:  of  relief  might  be 
pleaded  for,  in  advance  of  more  substantia!  reform  ; — 

1.  As  already  suggested,  let  criticism  bi:  directed  towards 
"Training  Colleges"  rather  than  schooSs,  Hlt  Majesty's 
Inspectors  being  suffered  to  follow  their  own  philanthropic 
bent  as  helpers  rather  than  critics  of  teachers,  gladly 
welcoming  their  visits  in  such  ca.se, 

2.  If  Colleges  can  stand  their  ground,  fire-proof,  let 
Practising  be  duly  honoured  as  the  substantial  part  of  such 
training  as  may  be  found  possible,  care  being  taken  to 
make  this  indeed  a  reality.  If  =ucli,  it  would  prove  recrea- 
tive to  Students  in  the  same  proportion,  all  true  methods 
with  childrcu  being  characterised  by  hfcand  joyousncss. 
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We  Iiavc  been  toolonjj  at  the  hopeless  task  of  beginning 
at  the  wrong  end.  Schools  rightly  managed  would  produce 
teachers  in  Abundance,  needing  little  or  no  further  training 
of  a  special  kind,  Every  school  should  be  a  training- 
scfaooL  As  to  the  future  of  "  Training  Collies,"  let  us  die 
mil  quietly,  qivL-  us  decent  burial,  and  we  will  leave  you  a 
rich  legacy  of  Blessing  1 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Roth  said  he  wished  to  bring  forward  the  desira- 
bility of  introducing  in  training  schools  the  science  of 
physical  education.  That  subject  had  hitherto  been  per- 
fectly neglected  in  the  majority  of  training  schools  as  well 
as  in  other  schools.  Teachers  were  sent  out  without  having 
any  knowledge  how  to  keep  their  children  in  a  good  state 
of  health;  and  it  was  now  acknowledged  that  they  must 
have  a  good  physique  before  they  could  develop  intellectual 
and  moral  qualities.  Sir  James  Paget  had  mentioned  in 
the  Hygienic  Conference  the  great  importance  of  training 
of  the  physical  aswcil  a^  moral  qualities.  His  (Dr.  Roth'!^) 
aim  was  to  call  attention  to  the  desirability  of  the  teachers 
of  elementary  scliools  obtaining  a  jicrfoct  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  toenable  them  todevelop  the  bodies  of  the  childrL-n 
they  had  to  instruct.  To  do  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
follow  the  example  of  other  Governments.  In  Sweden  the 
Royal  Institution  had  been  established  for  the  last  forty 
years,  and  teachers  were  obliged  to  go  through  a  course  of 
two  years*  training  in  the  elements  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
hygiene,  and  the  tlicory  and  practice  of  gymnastics.  That 
system  had  been  imitated  by  the  Prussian  Government,  and 
the  poM'cns  of  marching  and  of  endurance,  and  the  success 
in  arms  of  the  Prussian  nation  were  due  to  the  physical 
training  of  their  children  in  schools.  The  Government 
of  Belgium  nominated  a  Commis.sioncr  a  few  years  ago,  who 
travelled  all  over  Europe  to  find  out  the  best  system  of 
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training  the  bodies  of  children.  In  England  the  London 
School  Board  began  at  his  (Dr.  Roth's)  suggestion  lo  Irain 
their  female  teachers  in  physical  exercises,  and  the  results 
attained  during  the  last  five  years  had  induced  them  to 
engage  a  captain  in  the  Swedish  Army  to  teach  the 
science  to  the  male  teachers.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
have  gymnasia  in  order  to  develop  the  various  parts  of  tho 
body  and  the  mind,  and  no  gymnastic  apparatus  is  required 
for  the  harmonious  development  of  the  body,  which  can  be 
done  by  the  so*called  free  exercises  of  the  Swedish  and 
German  system  of  gymnastics.  Having  called  attention 
to  the  subject  of  scientific  physical  education,  lie  would 
leave  the  Conference  to  deal  with  other  matters  which 
referred  less  to  the  body  and  more  to  the  mind, 

Canon  CROMWELL  said  he  had  not  expected  to  be 
called  upon  to  speak,  and  felt  that  if  he  were  to  enter  upon 
the  subject,  he  should  be  an  advocate  taking  up  one  side, 
and.  supporting  that  side  as  one  connected  with  a  train- 
ing college.  It  seemed  to  him  that  they  wanted  to  elicit 
that  afternoon  the  opinions  of  persons  who  were  inde- 
pendent of  training  colleges,  as  to  whether  the  training  at 
those  colleges  was  satisfactory  or  not.  With  Mr.  Mans- 
ford's  paper  he  thoroughly  sympathised,  and  coincided 
with  almost  every  statement  it  contained;  but  from  Mr, 
Davis's  paper  he  should  certainly  be  disposed,  in  maiiy 
parts,  to  dissent  He  had  himself,  within  the  last  fort- 
night, visited  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  and 
at  the  first  of  those  towns  he  had  heard  of  the  plan  of  the 
day  and  evening  classes,  which,  in  Mr.  M'Carthy's  <}pinIon, 
had  so  far  been  fairly  successful  ;  but,  as  the  experiment 
was  only  in  its  infancy,  it  was  almost  too  soon  as  yet  to  be 
able  to  say  whether  it  would  be  finally  successful  or  not  His 
own  feeling  was  (of  course  he  was  speaking  with  considerable 
bias)  distinctly  favourable  to  the  system  of  training  young 
persons  in  training  colleges.  He  felt  satisfied  that  many 
of  the  most  important  results  in  the  formation  of  character- 
were  due  to  the  bringing  together  of  young  people  under 
one  roof^  where  they  might  be  influenced  partly  by  cacli 
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other,  and  partly  by  the  teachers  with  whom  they  lived 
For  that  reason  he  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  see 
the  time  come  when  training  colleges  would  not  be  em- 
ployed for  the  training;  of  teachers.  He  should  be  very 
sorry  to  see  the  day  come  when  they  would  be,  as  Miss 
Miller  secmtd  to  think,  decently  buried  and  heard  of  no 
more.  He  felt  that  every  one  who  had  seen  what  the 
elementary  teachers  of  England  had  done  in  the  last  tliirty 
or  forty  years  would  be  convinced  that  they  had  accom- 
plished a  very  important  national  work.  If  they  were  to 
give  up  the  system  of  training  teachers  in  normal  colleges, 
they  would  be  entering  on  a  path  which  was  entirely  new. 
In  sonic  countries,  such  as  Germany.  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
and  Holland,  naniiiil  colleges  were  the  sole  means  by  which 
teachers  were  trained.  It  seemed  to  him  most  unfortunate 
that  so  many  thousands  of  teachers  in  England,  at  the 
present  time,  had  not  been  in  training  colleges, 

Mr.  WiCKETTS  said  that  one  solution  of  the  difficulty 
was  to  let  the  Government  give  the  grant  to  a  practising 
school  irrespective  of  examination ;  tlien  that  practising 
school  could  be  a  training  ground,  but  as  it  was  it  was 
only  a  sham  training-ground.  Me  thought  there  should  be 
at  least  three  schools  connected  with  every  training  school, 
one  as  a  lower  class,  one  as  a  middle  class,  and  one  as  a 
practising  school.  There  were  very  few  training  schools 
in  that  position,  and  he  believed  that  Canon  Cromwell's 
college  was  the  only  representative  where  there  were  three 
such  schools. 

The  Chairman  (Dr.  Rigg)  said  that  there  were  four 
schools  attached  to  his  college. 

Mr.  WiCKETTS  said  that  the  Chairman's  college  was  one 
of  the  happj'  few. 

Tlie  Rev.  G.  O,  Bate  (Principal  of  Southlands  Training 
College)  said  he  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  closely 
associated  with  educational  work  ;  he  kncu*  the  subject 
under  consideration  in  pretty  nearly  all  it:*  details,  and  he 
must  express  very  strong  dissent  from  the  gentleman  who 
had  just  spoken.     He  thought  it  would  be  u  very  great 
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misfortune,  indeed,  if  students  were  trained  in  another 
kind  of  school  than  that  in  which  they  would  have  after- 
wards to  teach.  He  understood  Mr.  Wickctt.';  to  argue  in 
favour  of  a  school  not  conducted  on  the  lines  of  an  ordinary 
elementary  school. 

Mr.  WiCKETTS  said  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Bate  said  that  the  college  of  which  he  had 
charge  was  for  training  mistresses,  and  connected  with 
it  were  practising  schools  for  infants  and  for  girls.  At 
Westminster  College  there  was  a  model  school  Intended 
to  prepare  teachers  to  go  into  the  country  to  take  charge 
of  schools  with  boys,  girls,  and  infants  in  them;  they 
had  no  such  schools  at  Southlands,  The  schools  in 
which  Southlands  students  aflcrvtards  taught  were  very 
largely  London  Board  Schools,  and  of  course  the  mis- 
tresses were  chiefly  trained  for  service  in  girls'  or  infants' 
schools.  He  wished  toexpress  his  obligation  to  Mr.  Mans- 
ford  for  his  ver)-  excellent  and  able  paper,  and  felt  himself 
in  agreement  with  cvety-  statement  in  that  paper  as  far 
as  he  knew.  He  strongly  approved  of  the  principle  of 
preparing  teachers  as  pupil-teachers  ;  first  of  all,  for  the 
practical  work  of  teaching ;  and  as  he  had  had  for  some 
years  mitch  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  teachers 
after  they  were  trained  to  actual  school  work,  he  mipht 
say  that  School  Board  and  otiier  managers  all  over  the 
country  preferred  trained  pupil-teachers  to  those  who 
had  not  been  pupil-teachers.  With  respect  to  the  training 
of  ex-pupil  teachers,  there  was  the  groat  difficulty  which 
Mr.  Mansford  pointed  out,  of  those  persons  who  were  at 
work  all  day  In  schools  after^vards  fiiiijing  health,  strength, 
vigour,  and  freshness  enough  to  apply  themselves  after 
school  hours  to  special  preparation  for  their  work.  In  some 
training  colleges  special  care  was  paid  to  the  preparation  of 
teachers,  and  Mr.  Davis  omitted  in  his  category  the  pre- 
paratory work  of  lessons  given  by  the  students  in  the 
training  colleges  before  H.M.  Inspector.  The  giving  of 
such  lessons,  as  they  knew  to  their  cost  very  well,  was  an 
important  test  of  qualification  for  teachers. 
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Mr.  Frederick  White  said  tliat  the  issue  between 
the  two  papers  was  this — were  the  cx-pupil  teachers  a 
benefit  to  the  profession  generally  without  bein);  trained. 
Mr.  Davis's  paper  tended  to  show  it  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  have  an  efficient  staff,  that  there  should  be  ex -pupil 
teachers.  The  question  was,  could  they  do  without  training 
at  ail  ? 

The  Chairman  (Dr.  Rifr?)  said  that  was  hardly  the  ques- 
tion between  Mr.  Mansford  and  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Davis djdnot 
question  the  K'nefits  from  training  colleges,  but  he  thought 
there  was  an  absolute  necessity,  owing  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, for  another  means  of  training  such  as  he  sketched 
oat 

Mr.  White  said  he  was  going  to  carry  his  statement  a 
little  further.  Was  the  extra  benefit  they  got  for  the 
training  of  students  worth  the  amount  of  time  and  of 
expenditure  that  was  given  to  it,  not  only  by  tlic  students 
themselves,  but  by  the  nition  in  tlic  form  of  the  education 
grant?  He  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  question  thrown  out 
about  the  training  of  students  as  teachers  in  practising 
schools.  There  were  some  colleges  that  had  good  prac- 
tising schools  dependent  on  them,  but  he  remembered  that 
at  the  time  when  he  was  trained  it  was  a  perfect  misery 
being  sent  into  the  practising  school,  where  he  only  had 
monitor's  work  to  do,  and  never  Icamt  one  thing  from 
the  time  he  went  into  the  school  till  the  time  he  carac 
out  of  it ;  nor  was  he  the  only  one.  It  had  been  said  that 
the  staff  of  these  schools  could  not  afford  to  let  students 
experimentalise  on  their  classes,  because  they  must  produce 
certain  results  to  obtain  the  Government  grant.  He  thought 
some  change  should  be  made  in  those  practising  schools, 
so  that  the  staff  and  the  masters  might  be  able  to  allow 
students  to  experimentalise  on  methods  of  instruction, 
although  he  did  not  know  what  the  parents  of  the  children 
might  say  if  their  children  were  thus  experimented  upon. 
Did  they  find  that  pupils,  after  two  years'  residence  in  a 
training  college,  were  so  imbued  with  the  methods  of  that 
training  college,  that  it  could  be  told  whether  one  was  a 
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Westminster  man,  a  Borough  Road  man,  or  a  St.  Mark's 
man,  simply  bcc;iusc  ht-  bore  certain  marks  of  training? 
They  could  tell  more  often  what  school  the  teachers  came 
from,  rather  than  at  what  college  they  had  been  trained.  He 
thought  that  the  traim'ng  they  actually  got  in  methods  of 
instruction  was  the  training  they  got  from  the  schools  they 
were  in  when  they  were  pupil-teachers.  The  training  collies 
were  forced  to  give  up  time  to  practical  instruction  which 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  teachers  during  their  five  years' 
apprenticeship.  A  training  college,  evidently  from  its  very 
name,  ought  to  be  a  college  in  which  the  students  should  be 
trained  to  teach,  whereas  they  were  colleges  in  which  they 
were  crammed,  so  as  to  pass  certain  examinations,  with  a 
ver>*  small  percentage  of  time  given  them  to  practise  a  few 
pet  methods  of  teaching  carried  on  in  these  colleges. 

The  Chairman  said  he  did  not  dispute  Mr.  White's 
description  of  his  own  experience. 

Mr.  VVillTE  said  he  hardly  thought  ft  was  the  duly  of  the 
Chairman  to  interfere  in  that  way. 

The  ClIAEKMAN  said  that  no  doubt  Mr.  White's  state- 
ment was  founded  on  his  own  experience,  but  great  change 
had  taken  place  in  training  colleges  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  very  much  more  time  was  now  given  to  the  study  of  the 
art  and  science  of  teaching  than  was  the  case  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago. 

Mr.  White  said  he  should  be  pleased  if  the  few  remarks 
he  had  to  make  brought  out  the  facts  of  the  case.  The 
very  fact  of  the  Chairman  thinking  it  necessary  to  interrupt 
a  s[>ccch  in  order  to  defend  the  present  mode  showed  that 
he  must  think  that  some  defence  was  needed  With  regard 
to  what  the  Chairman  had  said  about  his  (Mr.  White's) 
experience,  he  had  only  given  one  bit  of  it,  and  that  was 
with  regard  to  what  the  training  did  for  him,  He  contended 
that  teachers  ought  to  have  more  training  In  teaching  at 
training  schools  than  instruction  inothcrthings.  In  Science 
and  Art  it  was  deemed  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  some 
of  the  tutors,  that  each  student  should  take  as  many  subjects 
35  he  possibly  could,  and  that  took  up  a  great  deal  of  time 
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prior  to  the  examinations  in  December.  The  prepamtionn 
for  the  Science  and  the  Certificate  examinations  precluded 
to  a  great  extent  the  real  work  of  the  training  college, 
which  was  training  young  students  how  to  work  schools. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  not  meant  to  question 
Mr.  White's  statement  as  to  what  formerly  existed,  but 
only  to  say  that  there  was  a  very  f»reat  change  in  those 
matters.  With  respect  to  science  and  art  in  many  colleges, 
no  part  of  the  income  of  the  teachers  was  at  all  dependent 
uixjn  Government  grants. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Smith,  Uorouyh  Road  College,  said  he  thought 
he  could  remember  the  time  to  which  Mr.  White  alluded, 
and  he  could  fully  corroborate  what  the  Chairman  had  said 
with  regard  to  the  very  great  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  training  college  curriculum  as  regarded  training  in 
the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  It  was  entirely  different 
from  what  it  was  at  the  time  when  Mr.  White  was  at  a 
training  college  He  thought  that  while  training  colleges 
were  still  giving  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  to  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching,  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
of  the  students  was  spent  in  their  individual  cultivation  and 
at  their  own  studies.  The  time  of  their  pupil-apprenticeship 
wa.s  the  lime  which  they  should  specially  have  for  their 
own  preparation.  The  country  had  to  consider  whether  it 
was  desirable  that  the  whole  body  of  its  teachers  shoiikl 
be  regarded  as  educated  men  and  wumai.  He  did  not 
think  it  could  be  said  that  the  pupil  teachers  when  they 
entered    training    colleges    could    be    regarded    as   being 

^educated  in  any  high  degree.  The  entrance  scholarship 
examination  to  the  colleges  was  very  unfortunate,  as  it 
threw  undue  weight  upon  what  might  be  termed  mere 
memory  and  crammed  subjects.  The  body  of  teachers 
should  be  regarded  by  the  world  at  large  as,  and  should  in 
lity  I>c  educated  men  and  women,  and  therefore  they  were 

'right  in  allowing  a  very  considerable  portion  of  time  to 
be  de\'otcd.  to  tiicir  own  proper  studies.     The  alternative 
was  that  the  students  should  receive  their  own  personal 
education  before  they  went  to  tile  tramm^coWt^i:;,^.!^^^^^ 
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the  one  or  two  years  in  the  college  should  be  devoted 
especially  to  training  for  teaching.  They  had  a  rather 
considerable  number  of  youths  entering  for  grammar 
schools  who  might  be  regarded  as  vcrj'  fairly  educated 
indeed,  but  while  the  students  who  had  been  pupil  teachers 
had  gone  through  the  two  years' curriculum  in  colleges,  tnajiy 
of  them  now  holding  the  s'ixy  highest  positions  in  the 
educational  world  and  the  highest  academical  honours,  yet 
he  thought  that  hardly  one  of  those  grammar-school  youths 
had  attained  a  high  position  as  a  practical  teacher.  He 
must  corroborate  what  Mr.  Bates  had  said  as  to  the 
necessity  for  the  early  training  of  the  pupil  teachers  ;  and 
grammar-school  youths  did  not  take  kindly  to  that  work  at 
all.  He  hoped  the  time  had  not  come  when  the  decent 
burial  of  training  colleges  would  take  place.  He  rather 
hoped  they  would  remain  for  ever  as  a  living  force  in  the 
country.  While  he  could  not  agree  with  the  notion  that  a 
traJniiig  college  <ihould  be  the  only  system  of  training,  he 
very  much  deprecated  the  term  of  "  untrained  "  as  applied 
to  those  who  obtained  their  certificates  without  passing 
through  a  college.  He  would  instance  the  Birkbeck  Schools, 
which  before  the  Education  Act  were  very  valuable  and 
important  schools  to  London^  and  the  whole  of  their 
teachers  were  trained  in  schools.  Occasionally  it  happened 
that  a  very  promising  youth  could  not  go  to  college.  They 
had  a  case  a  few  years  ago  of  a  promi.sing  young  man 
who  did  excellently  well  in  college  and  then  broke  down 
through  some  consumptive  tendencies  which  required  that 
he  should  go  into  the  country.  He  retired  to  the  country 
and  went  to  a  small  country  school,  and  some  years  after- 
wards he  passed  extremely  well.  He  thought  that  the 
requirements  of  the  test  applied  to  the  teachers  where 
passed  through  training  colleges  should  be  very  much 
higher  than  that  applied  to  teachers  who  had  not  passed 
through  tliem. 

The  Honourable  Lyulph  Stanley,  M.P..  said  that  the 
question  of  training  teachers  especially  for  elementary 
schools  was  one  in  which  he  had  taken  great  interest.     It 
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was  perfectly  obvious  that  teachers  must  be  trained,  and 
technical  education  for  that  profession  was  necessary,  but 
whether  the  system  in  England  was  the  best  was  quite 
another  matter.  The  training  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher 
nominally  ran  through  six  years — four  as  a  pupil  teacher  and 
Iwo  in  a  college  ;  but  practically  they  must  treat  the 
whole  BIX  years  as  a  tniining  for  the  profession  of  teacher. 
Undoubtedly  teachers  who  had  been  pupil  teachers  were 
much  t-atucd  by  head  teachers  in  schools, but  manytcachers 
were  glad  lo  get  pupils  coming  straight  from  their  appren- 
ticeship rather  than  out  of  the  college,  when  they  would 
have  to  be  reformed  to  the  method  of  the  head  teachers. 
It  struck  him  that  they  wanted  to  look  at  the  question 
rather  more  widely.  They  wanted  pupils  to  be  trained 
how  to  teach,  but  they  wanted  even  more  that  the  pupils 
should  have  some  knowledge  of  that  which  they  were 
going  to  teach,  because  any  person  with  a  head  on  his 
shoulders  would  gradually  develop  practical  methods ; 
and  although  an  able  person  who  had  knowledge  might  for 
the  first  two  or  three  years  be  behind  a  person  who  had  had 
more  training,  yet  if  he  had  more  brains  and  knowledge  he 
would  by-and-bye  go  a-hcad.  The  great  trouble  in  training 
colleges  was  that  young  people  went  to  them  miserably 
prepared  and  very  ignorant.  That  was  expressly  set  out  in 
many  reports  on  training  colleges  in  blue-book  after  blue- 
book,  but  in  the  last  two  years  he  did  not  think  the  com- 
plaints of  inspectors  had  been  quite  so  frequent.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  thing  had  to  be  reversed,  and  the 
first  four  years  up  to  eighteen,  which  should  be  years  of 
study,  were  made  years  of  training,  whilst  the  two  years  of 
what  were  called  training  were  turned  into  years  of  study. 
He  thought  that  the  general  testimony  %vas  that  the  use  of 
the  practising  school  was  very  small.  He  rather  agreed 
with  Miss  Miller's  view  on  that  case.  There  were  some 
cases  in  which,  perhaps,  the  practising  school  was  very 
useful,  but  the  impression  he  got  from  communication  with 
teachers  was  that,  as  a  rule,  the  time  spent  in  the  practising 
school  was  small   in    amount    and  u(   \^ry  ViVVVfi  v^c^N. 
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A&  to  what  should   be  the  method  of  training  teachers, 

that  must  be  a  very  important  thing.     They  spent  a  very 

large  sum  of  money  upon  it — some   /ioo,oc»  a  year — 

and  the  ([uesdon  was  whether  the  money  was  spent  in  the 

best  possible  way.     He  thought  a  very  serious  question 

with  reference  to  the  training  of  teachers  was  whether  it 

migiit  not  be  more  desirable  that  instead  of  getting  exclu^ 

sive  education  among  themselves,  the  advantages  of  the 

Scotch  universities'  system  should  be  utilised  to  give  their 

teachers  a  wider  idea  of  wliat  was  meant  by  education. 

The  fact  was  the  elementary  teacher  never  got  outside  the 

routine  of  elementary  teaching.     He  began  his  life  as  a 

cliild  in  an  elementary  school,  then  he  became  a  pupil 

teacher,  then  he  went  to  a  training  college  where  he  was  in 

daily  contact  with  people  entirely  preparing  for  teaching  in 

elementary  schools,  and  then  he  entered  an   elementary 

school  again.     He  thought  it  was  not  desirable  that  that 

horizontal  stratification  of  teachers  and  classes  should  be 

continued,  but  he  would  be  better  pleased  if  they  should  be 

able  by  bursaries  or  scholarships  at  universities,  to  get  variety 

for  their  teachers — not  to  substitute  a  university  career  for 

the  training  college  entirely,  but  to  have  training  schools 

coupled  with  the  teaching  at  the  university.     The  great 

value  of  the  training  college  was  that  it  gave  two  yean^ 

repose  and  study.     The  strain  of  labour  upon  the  young 

man  or  young  woman  of  nineteen  or  twenty  as  an  ex-pupil 

teacher  working  all  day  and  studying  at  night  was  most , 

undesirable.     He  saw  great  value  in  classes  for  ex-pupil 

teachers,  but  he  thought  that  the  School  Boards  ought  to 

consider  very  carefully  whether  they  could  not  organise  the 

instruction  of  cx-pupit  teachtrs  and  make  them  to  a  lai^e 

extent  half-timers.     In  the  large  schools  in  large  towns, 

such  as  Birmingham,  there  were  great   opportunities   for 

teachers  to  see  the  best  methods.    A  large  school  was  the 

best  training  college  for  teachers,  as  the  workshop  was  the 

best  training  for  a  mechanic  in  tlie  use  of  his  tools.     They 

might  have  night  cla.«e«,  but  they  should  not  overwork  cx- 

pupll  teachers  in  a  class  at  night   after   they    hid    been 


teaching  all  day.  All  that  meant  more  money.  The  great 
difficulty  was  that  they  were  pent  up  by  the  grudging 
manner  in  which  money  was  dealt  out.  If  they  were  to 
have  a  proper  system  of  education  they  must  be  prepared 
to  spend  a  larger  sum  of  money  than  they  did  at  present. 
He  thought  Canon  Cromwellexpressed  very  properly  great 
regret  at  the  loss  of  the  third  year,  which  used  to  be 
allowed  to  deserving  .ttudcnts.  Many  training  colleges 
suRcrrd  extremely  from  want  of  funds  ;  they  had  a  great 
difficulty  in  getting  subscriptions  ;  the  subscriptions  were  a 
very  small  part  of  the  whole  income  of  training  colleges ; 
they  were  obliged  to  cut  down  salaries,  and  could  not  get 
the  staff  they  wished  to  havcbccausc  of  their  limited  means. 
The  salaries  which  twenty-five  years  ago  would  command 
efficient  teachers  and  lecturers  would  not  command  them 
now.  The  competition  of  large  schools  had  put  up  salaries, 
and  training  colleges  had  found  themselves  with  their  old 
restricted  incomes,  and  they  could  not  aflbrd  either  in  their 
premises,  their  apparatus,  or  their  staff,  to  have  what  their 
managers  would  wish  to  have  to  keep  them  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  present  day.  If  they  only  looked  at 
the  neighbouring  exhibitions,  and  saw  the  number  of 
buildings  that  were  put  up  in  continental  places  such  as 
France  and  Belgium  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  con- 
trasted them  with  the  buildings  and  apparatus  for  the  use 
of  students  in  English  training  colleges,  they  would  sec 
how  miserably  served  the  latter  colleges  were.  He  did  not 
wish  to  see  training  colleges  extinguished,  and  he  valued 
the  two  years  of  study,  but  thought  wc  ought  to  have  great 
freedom  for  persons  coming  from  outside,  who  would  bring 
a  rather  wider  cultivation  and  more  generous  ideas  of  what 
education  meant  He  was  sure  they  would  raise  the  pro- 
fession and  raise  teaching  also. 

Mr.  James  Bailey  questioned  whether  it  was  not  the  fact 
that  a  large  proportion  of  young  men  who  got  the  oppor- 
tunities of  university  study,  lost  sym  pathy  with  the  so-called 
•'drudgery"  and  sc\*crcwork  ofday-school  requirements,  and 
went  off  into  other  lines.   A  very  large  proportion  of  them,  in 


Scotland  particularly,  use  the  day-school  teaching,  for  per- 
haps two  or  three  years,  as  a  stepping-stone  merely  to  the 
ministry ;  so  that  many  teachers  who  began  with  the  purpose 
of  becoming  day-school  teachers,  by  the  very  process  through 
which   they   passed    acquired    other   sympathies  and  lost 
sympathy  with  the  particular  work  for  which  they  set  out, 
and  were   therefore   lost  to  the    profession.      He  had  no 
doubt  whatever  but  that  the  same  thing  would  be  felt  to 
a  very  large  degree  in  England.     Another  thing  was,  that 
supposing  these  young  men  did  remain  as  teachers  when 
tliey  got  into  school  work,  they  would  not  remain  at  it  in 
the  close   sympathy   that   the    necessities   of  their    dajly 
duties  required.     There  was  no  doubt  a  narrowness  which 
was  perpetuated  and  strengthened  by  their  present  work. 
Mr.  Mansford  in  his  paper  had  made  reference  to  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable   feature   of  the  pupil-teacher   sy.stem, 
viz.,  that  it  secured  coherence  and  continuity,  and  in  many 
Cases  a  high  tone  to  the  teaching  in  the  several  parts  of 
smaller  schools,  through  the  personal  influence  and  the 
teaching  power  of  the  principal  teacher  being  brought  to 
bear  more  directly  and  continuously  upon   the   scholars. 
A  great  deal  had  been  said  about  the  unfitness  of  the 
present  professional  part  of  the  work  in  training  colleges, 
for    school    management    as    distinct    from    the    art    of 
school  teaching.    A  new  class  of  school  altogether  had 
been  developed  in    large  towns  in  modern  times  by  the 
action  of  the  School  Hoards.     There  was  no  doubt  what- 
ever that   the  tendency  in    large  School    Hoards   was  to 
erect  a   commodious  building  on  the  separate  class-room 
system,  bo  that  a  master  or  a  mistress  had  practical  charge 
of  what    was    in    itself  a    little   school,  distinct    from    all 
the  otlters,  and  in  each  class  room  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  the  whole  work  of  a  school  was  carried  on.     There 
was  a  disadvantage  connected  with  that  which  he  believed 
would  come  to  the  front  with  very  great  force  indeed,  and 
it  was  that  it  shut  up  the  separate  classes  of  the  scliools 
from  the  personal  influence  of  the  principal  teacher.    In  the 
training  college  arrangements  few  if  any  schools  of  that  kind 
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existed  The  clerk  of  one  of  the  Cornish  School  Boards 
said  to  him  not  long  ago,  that  he  had  received  applica- 
tions from  succcssrul  masters  under  the  London  School 
Board,  and  when  he  put  thcra  in  charge  of  a  school  they 
I'turned  out  absolute  failures ;  he  said  they  were  excellent 
class  teachers,  but  had  nothing  like  general  power  or 
skill  in  organisation,  and  nothing  like  that  difliisiun  of  per- 
sonal influence  through  the  subordinate  teachers,  which  was 
absolutely  necessary.  He  bL-licved  it  was  better  to  give 
teachers  a  general  acquaintance  with  Ihe  principles  of 
organisation  and  of  management  of  various  classes  in 
schools  than  to  train  them  up  for  a  particular  kind  of  work. 
There  were  three  things  which  Mr.  Mansford's  paper  put 
before  them  as  the  great  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  respect 
to  the  training  of  teachers.  The  first  was  the  acquisition 
of  knowlct^e.  He  had  no  doubt  several  gentlemen  there 
would  bear  him  out  in  the  statement  that  the  great  pur- 
pose and  effort  of  all  arrangements  of  t!ie  training  colleges 
of  the  earlier  days  went,  not  to  turn  out  good  scholars — he 
meant,  not  so  much  to  give  instruction,  as  it  was  to  impart 
skill,  knowledge,  and  that  enthusiasm  of  the  general  cha- 
racter, which  went  to  make  them  thoroughly  good  teachers. 
Now  a  different  state  of  things  prc^'ailcd,  and  he  was  glad 
to  find,  botll  from  the  discussion  to  day  and  from  what  was 
going  on  on  all  sides  around  them,  that  the  evil  of  the  more 
modern  system  was  beginning  to  be  found  out,  and  it  was 
becoming  recognised  that  their  teachers  required  more  pro- 
fessional training,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  methods  involved  in  the  science  and  art  of  education. 
That  was  the  second  thing  which  the  training  colleges 
gave.  The  third  thing,  apart  from  the  inculcation  of  in- 
struction, and  giving  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teachmg, 
was  that  most  important  matter  to  which  Mr.  Davis  had 
referred,  a  thing,  however,  which  the  class  teaching  that  nc 
advocated  would  never  give— that  was  the  development  of 
character.  It  tt-as  most  true  that  it  was  a  much  more 
valuable  thing  to  have  a  good  man  or  a  good  woman,  a 
person  of  high  moral  character,  with  a  love  of  icaclvinc- a*. 
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the  head  of  a  school  than  to  have  one  gifted  with  merely 
intellectual  acquirements  and  disciplinary  skill.  And 
Mr.  Mansfurd  had  shown  how  well  adapted  are  the  care- 
fully considered  arntn^cments  of  the  training  college  to 
help  in  securing  this  important  end. 

Miss  Miller  tlianked  the  audience  for  the  very  patient 
attention  which  had  been  given  to  her  paper.  She  did  not 
wish  to  add  to  it,  but  would  leave  it  for  thoughtful  persons 
to  think  over,  and  in  some  form  to  take  action  upon  it. 
She  would  reckon  larycly  u^jon  the  sympathy,  which  she 
believed  would  follow  her  in  her  work,  from  the  audience, 
iji  the  direction  especially  of  real  training  and  Uic  forma- 
tion of  character,  which  she  thought  was  not  hopeless. 
She  thought  that  they  might  make  a  little  more  persistent 
effort,  especially  in  the  early  stages.  The  condition  of 
students  or  Queen's  scholars,  when  ihcy  first  entered  the 
colleges,  pointed  to  defects  here  ;  but  If  they  had  a  good 
typical  practi.sing  school,  much  might  be  done  tlirough 
witnessing  such  true  work. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Davis  said  he  was  afraid,  from  one  or  two 
things  which  had  dropped,  that  it  might  appear  that  he 
and  Mr.  Mansford  were  rather  on  opposite  sides  and  were 
prepared  to  enter  upon  an  arg-ument  as  to  the  best  means 
of  training  teachers,  hut  he  disclaimed  any  such  position. 
It  was  not  a  question,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  whether 
it  was  better  to  train  teachers  in  colleges  or  out  of  college 
He  did  not  wish  for  the  death  of  the  training  colleges,  but 
would  rather  let  them  rest  in  peace.  He  might  perhaps 
say  with  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley,  that  it  would  be  belter 
to  let  students  get  their  personal  education  first,  and  not 
to  have  the  training  first  and  the  personal  instruction  after- 
wards, lie  believed  that  for  a  pupil-teacher  to  go  to  a 
training-college  for  two  years  was  perhaps  the  best  plan,  or, 
at  all  events,  a  plan  from  which  he  was  likely  to  benefit  very 
much  indeed.  They  had  at  ISirmingham — and  what  was 
true  of  IJtrmingham  was  true  of  other  large  towns — large 
schools  for  a  tliousand  pupils.  They  must  have  more  teachers, 
and  that  was  a  question  of  money.     They  could  not  afTurd 
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to  have  for  all  the  classes  teachers  who  had  been  trained  in 
training  colleges,  but  they  wanted  aometliing  better  than 
mere  apprentices.  If  they  could  not  get  any  one  so  good 
as  a  completely  trained  teacher,  they  must  get  someone  in 
between,  and  they  therefore  kept  tlieir  own  pupil-tcachcrs. 
They  gave  them  salaries  which  enabled  them  to  live  at 
home  during  the  period  intervening  between  their  being 
)upi!-teachers  and  getting  the  final  certificate,  and  they 
ilso  gave  them  aiijitstancc  as  far  as  they  could  by  means 
of  central  classes.  With  rt^ard  to  their  own  worlc,  the 
students  were  very  Ukely  to  sulTer  from  having  to  study  and 
attend  classes  at  night.  No  doubt  under  thone  circum- 
stances they  must  take  a  longer  period  of  time  to  work  up : 
pcrha]>s  three  instead  of  two  years,  or  possibly  four  instead 
of  two;  but  if  they  had  not  those  central  classes  they  would 
get  no  training  at  all.  lie  thought  they  had  a  very  fair 
claim  upon  the  Government  for  more  liberal  grants  than  the 
smalt  sums  which  were  promised  of  j^io  or  £\S,  provided 
the  student  had  remained  for  three  years  in  one  place,  and 
provided  he  had  gained  a  good  position  in  the  second  year's 
papers  at  the  Government  examination.  He  had  been 
placed  in  an  awkward  position  when  he  entered  the  room, 
because  he  had  a  paper  which  would  have  taken  him 
thirty-five  minutes  to  read  ;  and  as  he  had  been  told  that 
twenty  minute.'^  was  the  time  allowed,  he  had  had  to  cut 
out  about  two-fiflhs  of  Ills  paper.  If  he  had  succeeded  ia 
showing  he  was  not  in  antagonism  with  training-colleges, 
but  only  wanted  to  promote  the  cfficienc}'  of  the  training 
of  cx-pupil-tcachcrs,  he  would  have  succeeded  in  his 
purpose. 

Mr.  MaN-SI-'ORD  thought  it  was  evident  they  had  nut  gut 
the  best  possible  system,  but  it  was  good  enough  if  they 
could  say  they  were  doing  the  best  they  could  under  the 
circumstances.  Whilst  it  was  a  good  thing  to  teach 
persons  how  to  teach,  it  was  also  a  good  thing  to  give 
them  something  to  teach.  It  was  necessary,  in  fact,  that 
teachers  should  know  the  subjects  they  had  to  teach,  but  it 
was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  when  the  teachers  went  up 
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for  training  they  did  not  know  them  ;  and  therefore,  during 
the  period  of  training,  they  should  be  taught  It  was  said 
that  if  there  were  a  mode]  school  they  would  come  up 
better  trained  ;  but  what  would  become  of  a  model  school 
under  the  present  system  of  Government  grants  ?  Who 
was  to  support  it?  He  would  leave  it  for  the  present 
supporters  of  their  system  to  answer.  He  did  not  think  it 
was  so  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  good  deal  of  time  had 
to  be  spent  on  learning  those  subjects,  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  when  a  student  learnt  a  subject  under 
the  direction  of  a  good  teacher,  he  got  a  more  complete 
view  of  it  and  in  a  more  systematic  form,  and  was  much 
better  able  to  teach  it  than  he  othcnvisc  would  be.  If  he 
were  under  a  good  and  enthusiastic  teacher  for  two  or  three 
years,  he  would  learn  how  to  put  his  subjects  logically,  and 
by  those  means  he  would  be  taught  how  to  teach,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  was  learning.  Therefore  it  should  not  be 
concluded  that  time  spent  in  learning  a  subject  was  thrown 
away,  as  far  as  the  art  of  teaching  was  concerned.  In  the 
Irainiiig-collcgc  and  in  the  practising-schools  very  much 
more  attention  was  now  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  art 
of  teaching.  The  master  of  method  was  generally  the 
director  of  those  schools  ;  he  did  not  use  to  be.  but  he  was 
now.  He  had  control  of  the  arrangements ;  he  saw  the 
student  in  his  class;  he  examined  him  in  his  lesson;  he 
watched  him  while  he  was  teaching ;  he  made  criticisms, 
and  gave  hira  an  opportunity  of  taking  notes  of  other 
persons'  lessons,  and  the  student  was  conducted  through  a 
cour.sc  of  teaching  in  the  school.  He  thought  the  Govern- 
ment should  pay  them  a  little  better.  They  very  soon 
reached  the  limit  of /"so,  which  the  parsimonious  Govern- 
ment allowed  them  ;  and  if  they  exceeded  it  and  went  to 
£$i,  the  additional  pound  was  not  contributed,  The 
Government  ought  to  help  them  more  freely  in  the 
practising-schools,  and  then  he  was  sure  more  could  be 
done  than  was  the  case  at  present.  He  was  much  obliged 
to  the  gentlemen  who  had  spoken  in  reference  to  his  paper, 
and  for  the  kindness  with  which  it  had  been  received. 
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SOME  DIFFERENCES  THAT  EXIST  BE- 
TWEEN THE  TRAINING,  DUTIES, 
AND  POSITION  OF  ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND   ON    THE    CONTINENT. 


By  the  Rev.  Canon  CROMWELL. 
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may  be  convenient,  fur  the  clear  consideration 
the  subject  of  this  paper,  to  spend  a  few  preliminary 
moments  in  expressing  what  wc  deem  to  bo  the  aim  and 
scope  of  elementary  education  ;  for  if  wc  arc  not  agreed 
upon  this  point  wc  can  scarcely  hope  to  avoid  misunder- 
standing each  other,  when  wc  come  to  consider  what  train- 
ing is  required  for  the  teacher  of  an  elementary  school. 

Wc  shall  readily  assent  to  the  proposition  that  elemen- 
tary education  should  be  sound  and  thorough  as  far  as  it 
purposes  to  go. 

Its  primary  aim  should  be  to  draiv  out,  to  develop, 
and  to  strengthen  all  inborn  powers  and  faculties,  Mcncc 
education  from  the  first  must  have  prime  regard  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  to  the  intellectual  and 
physical  nature  of  the  scholar. 

To  impart  uscfid  information  and  to  teach  useful  arts 
must  not  be  deemed  to  be  the  teacher's  only  duties.  He  has 
greater  and  higher  functions  than  these  alone  to  perform. 
It  is  his  privilege,  as  well  as  his  duty,  to  cultivate  with  ail 
reverence  and  kindness  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of 
those  entrusted  to  his  charge  and  keeping ;  to  encourage 
and  praise  all  that  is  noble,  pure,  upright,  truthful  and  of 
good  report ;  and  to  discourage  and  blame  all  that  is  base, 
foul,  mean  and  of  c\'il  repute  among  men.  This  will  form 
an  important  part  of  the  instruction  that  he  will  give  them 
respecting  their  duty  towards  God,  and  their  duty  towards 
man. 


At  the  same  time  he  will  make  it  his  business  to  study 
carefully  the  mental  capacities  and  powers  of  children,  and 
graduate  his  instruction  according  to  their  ability  to  receive 
and  to  digest  it.  Their  powers  of  observation,  their  intui- 
tive ideas  about  number,  space,  time,  &c.,  their  reasoning 
capacity — all  these  faculties  demand  from  the  skilful  teacher 
close  attention  and  careful  effort  to  help  them  to  develop 
into  their  full  strength  and  vigour.  For  this  reason  it  Js 
important  that  instruction  be  given  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
exercise  to  the  utmost  the  natural  capacities  of  the  learner, 
always  leading  him  to  do  as  much  as  possible  by  his  own 
effort  and  by  his  own  diligence. 

These  objects  have  ever  been  kept  in  view  by  the  ablest 
teachers  and  pioneers  in  education.  All  such  teachers  have 
recognized  the  vast  importance  of  directing  close  attention 
(o  tile  natural  order  of  the  development  of  the  mental  and 
moral  powers.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  a  child's  education 
we  appeal  to  his  senses  mainly ;  then  to  his  imagination, 
his  curiosity,  his  memory  and  his  reason.  It  Is  far  more 
important  to  form  character,  and  to  instil  logical  modes 
of  thinking  than  to  impart  information,  however  essential 
this  may  be. 

Nowhere  have  these  leading  principles  In  education  been 
more  fully  acknowledged  and  acted  upon  than  in  the  best 
schools  of  Prussia,  Saxony  and  Switzerland  ;  as  well  as  in 
the  schools  and  colleges  c;3tablishcd  in  France,  Belgium  and 
America  by  the  Christian  Brothers.  As  a  sample  of  the 
care  and  time  bestowed  upon  the  training  of  teachers  upon 
the  Continent,  let  me  state  very  briefly  what  I  happen  to 
have  personally  seen  and  leamt  about  the  way  in  which 
Saxon  teachers  arc  prepared  for  work  in  elementary  schools. 
I  may  say  in  passing  that  my  Illustrations  will  be  taken 
from  one  of  the  best  Normal  Colleges  in  Dresden,  which  I 
visited  two  years  ago. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  students  are  admitted  into  the 
College,  where  they  remain  for  six  years.  At  the  end  of 
each  year  an  examination  is  held.  If  a  student  fails  to 
reach  a  satisfactory  standard,  he  is  liable  to  be  put  back  for 
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3  year ;  which  is  a  severe  penalty  both  on  the  young  man 
and  his  parents.  The  timc-tablc  {of  which  a  copy  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix,  page  6S)  shows  what  are  the 
subjects  of  study  in  each  year  of  training,  and  how  much 
time  is  devoted  to  each. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  course  of  instruction  throughout 
the  six  years  is  carefully  graduated,  and  the  subjects  of 
study  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  preclude  a  reasonable 
cypectatioHr  thai  each  of  them  may  be  grasped  with  tenacity 
enough  to  prevent  them  escaping  from  the  mind  almost  as 
quickly  as  they  are  teamed. 

All  through  the  six  years'  course,  much  time  andcare  are 
bestowed  uptm  music — vocal  and  instrumental — upon  Latin 
— 4ipon  mathematics — upon  natural  science  and  upon  the 
language  and  literature  of  Germany.  Systematic  instruc- 
tion is  also,  of  course,  g-ivcn  in  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching;  and  inasmuch  as  the  tiasscs  arc  not  large  (never' 
exceeding  25)  there  is  opportunity  for  much  personal  inter- 
course between  tutor  and  student,  to  the  manifest  advantage 
and  pleasure  of  both.  In  the  course  of  six  years  it  is  quite 
possible  to  travel  over  the  whole  ground  of  instruction 
without  undue  haste,  and  without  that  constant  strain  upon 
the  attention  which  is  so  very  trying  to  most  minds,  and 
especially  to  those  that  have  not  been  trained  from  early 
years  to  daily  application  and  close  study. 

When  we  turn  our  eyes  from  the  Saxon  to  the  British 
curriculum  prescribed  for  elementary  teachers,  we  are 
stnick  by  the  disadvantages  under  which  our  young  fellow- 
countrymen  labour.  It  is  surprising  that  so  many  of  them 
succeed  as  well  as  they  do  in  acquiring  knowledge  and  in 
teaming  how  to  impart  it.  During  their  apprenticeship  as 
pupil -teachers,  it  is  true  that  not  a  few  of  them  derive 
invaluable  help  and  encouragement  from  their  masters ; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  many  masters  either  cannot  or 
will  not  give  due  instruction  to  their  pupii-tcachcrs. 
ficnce  it  comes  to  pass  that  candidates  enter  the  training 
colleges  in  England  very  unccjually  prepared  for  the  short 
course  of  two  years,  wliich  is  all  that  tlie  Government  of 
this  rich  country  now  provides  for  its  elementary  teachers. 
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In  the  college  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  Principal, 
it  was  formerly  the  rule  to  select  a  certain  limited  number 
of  the  most  promising  and  able  students  for  a  third 
year's  course  of  study.  But  the  Revised  Code  of  i86z 
abolished  the  grant  for  this  supplementary  year's  training, 
with  the  same  remorseless  and  unwise  parsimony  with 
which  it  abolished  grants  to  special  lecturers  in  science 
and  literature. 

From  the  poverty  and  barrenness  of  the  curriculum  then 
introduced,  the  English  Training  Coi!cg"C5  have  only 
recovered  partially,  and  the  alterations  of  late  years  intro- 
duced by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  rather  than  by  the 
deliberate  conviction  of  our  rulers,  have  not  always  been 
made  to  harmonise  very  auccessfully  with  the  other  parts 
of  a  rather  complicated  machinery. 

In  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  preface  to  '  Schools  and 
Universities  of  the  Continent'  he  has  incidentally  given 
a  clue  to  the  explanation  of  this  and  of  some  other  mistakes 
in  our  British  system  of  educational  policy.  He  says,  "  On 
the  Continent,  through  boards  and  councils,  the  best 
educational  opinion  of  the  country  .  .  ,  necessarily  reaches 
the  Government  and  influences  its  action.  In  this  coimtry 
(England)  there  are  no  organised  means  for  its  ever 
reaching  the  Government  at  all,  .  .  ,  Our  .system  of 
examination,  cur  regulations  of  studies,  our  whole  school 
Icgi^dlaLion  arc  at  the  present  moment  settled,  one  hardly 
knows  how,  certainly  without  any  care  for  the  best  counsel 
attainable  being  first  taken  on  them." 

If  the  opinion  of  those  most  familiar  with  the  subject 
could  be  taken — I  do  not  mean  men  familiar  with  the 
subject  as  it  appears  upon  paper  and  in  the  pages  of 
Reports  in  Blue  Eoolcs — but  of  men  who  have  spent  years 
in  close  and  daily  contact  with  the  actual  work  of  teaching, 
not  merely  ss  on-!ookers  but  as  doers  of  the  work  of  edu- 
cation, if  (I  say)  the  opinion  of  such  men  were  taken,  I  feel 
pretty  confident  that  very  considerable  Improvements  in 
our  training  system  might  be  made  ;  and  foremost  among 
them  would  be  the  restoration  of  a  third  year'.s  course  of 
training  for  those  students  who  evince  exceptional  powc^ 


and  promise.  In  this  third  year  it  would  be  possible  to 
carry  into  effect  at  least  one  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained ill  the  recent  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Technical  Instruction,  who  desire  that  "arrangements  raay 
be  made  for  giving  to  selected  students  in  Training  Colleges 
greater  facilities  and  inducemeats  for  the  study  of  Art  and 
Science." 

From  an  anxious  desire  to  satisfy  the  demands  made 
upon  them,  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  Training 
Colleges  may  have  attempted  more  subjects  than  they 
could  successfully  grapple  with  during  the  very  short  time 
at  their  disposal.  They  have  thus  laid  themselves  open  to 
censure  from  another  quarter,  and  have  been  rather  severely 

[handled  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who  declares  that  "the 
severe  examinations,  joined  with  the  short  period  assigned 
for  preparation,  are  proof,  if  not  of  cruelty,  then  of  woful 
ignorance."  •  Mr.  Spencer  must,  of  course,  be  excused  for 
not  being  aware  that  the  Training  Colleges  arc  not  respon- 
sible either  for  the  severity  of  the  examinations  or  for  the 
short  time  assigned  for  preparation  for  them.  If  he  had 
known  by  what  authority  these  things  are  done  he  would, 
no  doubt,  h.ivc  pointed  the  shaft  of  his  sarcasm  .it  a  certain 
great  Department  of  the  State  rather  than  at  a  certain 
Training  College.  As  an  e.xample  of  the  want  of  even 
ordinary  attention  to  organisation,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
mention  this  one  fact.  In  the  month  of  June,  1883,  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  ICducation  issued  a  circular  au- 
thorising elementary  schools  to  receive  payment  for  instruc- 
tion given  in  "Hygiene;"  a  most  useful,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary  subject  to  be  taught  in  alt  schools  ;  and  yet  up  to 
this  moment,  in  spite  of  urgent  application  for  the  addition 
of  "  Hygiene  "  to  the  list  of  subjects  permitted  to  be  taught 
in  Training  Colleges,  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Department,  su  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain. 

J*'c\v  tilings  could  be  more  inconsistent  or  heedless  than 
to  admit  a  new  subject  into  the  curriculum  of  elementary 
schools,  and  yet  to  omit  to  make  any  provision  at  all  for 

"  '  Education,'  by  Hcfbcrt  Spencer,  p.  161.  The  passage  in  full  is 
ari&ted  in  Appendix  0,  p.  70. 


giving  instruction  upon  that  subject  in  the  colleges,  where 
the  teachers  of  those  elementary  schools  receive  tlic  main 
part  of  their  education. 


Passintj  from  this  hasty  glance  at  the  training  of  teachers, 
let  mc  ask  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  duties  required  from  elementary  teachers 
at  home  and  abroad. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all,  that  the  cx-imincrs  of  schools 
do  in  reality  determine  the  direction  which  in^itruction  in 
those  schools  shall  take.  This  remark  is  true  of  all  kinds 
of  schools;  and  to  none  is  it  more  applicable  than  to  schools 
of  the  elementary  class. 

If  the  examiners  be  instructed  to  pursue,  or  think  they 
are  instructed  to  pursue,  a  dry  mechanical  style  of  exami- 
nation, we  may  be  quite  sure  that  this  must  have  a 
deadening  cRect  upon  the  line  of  instruction  given  in  those 
schools,  unless  there  be  present  in  thera  some  exceptionally 
powerful  counteracting  influence.  It  is  beyond  dispute 
that  the  style  of  examining  elementary  schools,  that  has 
been  followed  in  England  since  i86z,  is  totally  different 
from  that  pursued  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  In 
Prussia.  Saxony,  and  in  other  States,  where  elementary 
education  has  received  the  most  careful  attention,  inspectors 
and  teachers  are  not  bound  by  any  such  cast-iron  rules  as 
those  that  hamper  clemcntaiy  education  in  this  country.  On 
Ihc  Continent,  inspectors  are  not  required  to  expend  the 
shortand  important  hours  ofan  examination  day  in  filling  up 
elaborately  constructed  schedules,  with  the  object  of  report- 
ing to  "  My  Lords  "  how  each  tiny  scholar  can  read  or  spell. 
And  in  arithmetic,  in<;tead  of  merely  marking  which  children 
get  right  or  wrong  answers,  they  have  time  to  look  at  the 
"methods"  and  "processes"  employed  in  working  arith- 
metical problems.  The  English  system  of  inspection  has 
tended  to  magnify  unduly  the  importance  of  "  results,'  and 
in  an  equal  degree  to  depreciate  the  immense  value  tliat 
ought  to  be  attached  from  an  educational  point  of  view  to 
the  "methods"  employed  in  teaching  every  subject  in  an 
elementary  schnt>l,  where  the  object   constantly  in  view 
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lould  be  not  merely  to  impart  instruction,  but  to  train  and 
draw  out  the  mental  Taculties. 

In  Prussia,  we  arc  told  on  good  autliorily  that  instruction 
in  arithmetic  is  ordered  to  be  given  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  exercise  the  scholar's  mtnd  "  in  logical  thought  and  precise 
expression  .  .  .  Mere  mcchanicn.1  calculation  is  strictly  to  be 
avoided.  Children  must  always  gain  insight  into  the  reasons 
of  the  processes."  And  in  Saxony  we  learn  that  "all 
arithmetic  in  the  elementary  schools  is  to  be  a  training  in 
thinking." 

It  would  be  plc.isant  to  find  in  our  English  code  more 
sentiments  of  a  similar  character.  It  is  true  that  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  arc  instructed,  in  awarding  the  so- 
called  "Merit  Grant,"  to  have  a  regard  to  the  "processes" 
by  which  answers  are  obtained.  Yet  wc  are  told  ia  another 
part  (28  Art.)  of  their  Instnictions,  that  "right  method, 
may  excuse  slight  error  in  one  of  the  answers ;"  .so  that 
"  rifjht  method,"  is  after  all  but  very  lightly  esteemed 
in  the  educational  scales  by  which  the  amounts  of  the 
Grants  arc  weighed.  Teachcni  arc  perfectly  wcH  aware  of 
this;  and  it  is  not  possible  for  all  of  them  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  secure  the  Grant  by  the  adoption  of  such 
means  as  experience  has  proved  to  be  most  successful, 
although  those  means  may  not  always  be  such  as  would 
otherwise  be  adopted.  The  fact  is,  that  our  British  mode 
of  examining  elementary  schools,  and  paying  them  for 
certain  results  (not  always  the  best),  has  the  undoubted 
effect  of  rendering  the  instruction  given  in  those  schools 
more  "  mechanical "  and  less  "educative  "  (if  I  may  be  ex- 
cused for  using  the  word),  than  we  iind  in  similar  schools 
on  the  Continent  Upon  this  issue  I  particularly  invite  the 
opinion  of  competent  judges  at  this  Conference  :  for  if  the 
opinion  given  above  be  correct,  then  it  is  evident  that 
changes  ouijhl  at  once  to  be  made  in  our  present  system , 
for  any  system  that  has  the  effect  (whether  intentional  or 
TXA.)  of  rendering  instruction  '*  mecftaHtcai^*  must  be  con- 
demned by  all  true  friends  of  Education. 

In  support  of  my  contention  that  the  British  system  of 
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examination  and  payment  has  a  tendency  to  favour  merely 
"  mechanical "  results,  J  am  able  to  cite  ihc  authority  of 
one  who  has  himself  been  both  an  inspector  and  a  school- 
master. Bishop  Temple.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  June  27,  1S84,*  he  pointed  out  that 
our  plan  of  payment  for  results  was  in  reality  "  payment  by 
piece-work";  and  the  tendency  "of  piece-work  was,"  he 
said,  "  to  sacrifice  the  man  to  the  work." ..."  His  mind  was 
made  mechanical ;  in  the  long  run  he  became  unfit  for  his 
work  ;  that  w;is  the  objection  to  the  mode  of  payment  by 
results."  At  the  same  time,  Bishop  Temple  animadverted 
upon  another  serious  blot  in  our  English  code — the  rigidity 
of  the  standards.  "  If  he  were  "  (he  said)  "  a  schoolmaster, 
he  should  be  perpetually  fretting  against  the  rules  by 
which  the  promotion  of  boys  from  standard  to  sta.ndard 
was  regulated.  He  maintained  that  the  master  ought  to 
have  the  organisation  of  the  school,  and  the  promotion  of 
the  boys,  entirely  In  his  own  hands," 

This  evidence  is  all   the  more  valuable,  because  the  ■ 
Bishop  still  inclines  to    maintain  the  system  which   was 
inaugurated  when  he  was  one  of  the  trusted  advisers  of  the 
Education  Department. 

Fortunately  for  my  argument,  the  Bishop  has  given  us 
his  reasons  for  clinging  to  a  system  which  he  admits  is  not 
free  from  very  cave  defects.  Ho  repeats  the  well-worn 
statement,  that  before  the  Revised  Code  was  framed,  the 
j'ounger scholars  were  neglected.  Let  us  examine  this  com- 
plaint, and  assume  for  a  moment  that  it  was  well-founded  ; 
which,  however,  I  shall  dispute.  Surely  the  inspectors,  as 
well  as  the  teachers,  could  have  been  required  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department  to  perform  their  duties  better  in  the  future 
than  they  are  said  to  have  done  in  the  past.  For  the  sake 
of  curing  this  single  defect,  surely  it  was  not  wise  to  set  up 
a  new-fangled  system,  which  had  little  to  recommend  it 
from  the  first,  and  which  is  considered  by  many  to  have 
lowered  very  considerably  the  whole  tone  of  elementary 
education  in  this  country. 

•  .See  '  Times '  Report,  June  28. 
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But  I  dispute  the  accuracy  of  the  stateincnc  that  the 
younger  children  were  s»cncrally  neglected  before  the  present 
sj'stcm  of  payment  was  introduced.  In  the  pages  of  the 
Report  of  tlic  Newcastle  Commission  there  is  ample 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  This  evidence  was  summarized 
and  sifted  very  carefully  in  an  article  publi.'ihed  in  the 
January  (1S62)  number  of  the  '  Quarterly  Review.'* 

If  I  have  not  already  exceeded  tlie  limits  allowed  for 
the  reading  of  this  pajjer,  I  would  desire  to  point  to  t^vo 
other  particulars  in  which  the  British  teacher  of  our  ele- 
mentary schools  stands  at  a  disadvantage  when  compared 
with  his  continental  brother.  His  certificate,  or  diploma 
for  teaching,  is  laid  open,  for  several  years,  to  modi- 
fication by  the  hands  of  judges — not  always  the  most 
experienced  or  competent.  In  thi."?  way  an  inspector  of 
raw  experience  or  hasty  temper  may,  by  a  single  entry 
upon  the  certificate  of  an  able  and  conscientious  teacher, 
blight  the  fruits  of  many  years'  labour.  A  teacher's  certi- 
ficate once  given  ought  not  to  be  open  to  revision  or 
modification,  except  by  the  very  highest  authority  in  the 
Education  Department. 

Another  particular  to  which  I  desire  to  advert  is  the 
different  way  in  which  a  Hritish  and  Continental  teacher 
can  look  to  the  time  when  age  or  infirmity  may  render 
lum  incapable  of  vigorou.sly  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his 
office.  The  foreigner  ia  able  with  confidence  to  rely  upon 
the  State,  which  he  has  served,  for  an  adequate  pension, 
but  the  British  teacher  is  often  haunted  by  the  dread 
that  he  may  be  driven  at  the  last  either  into  the  ranks  of 
the  pauper,  or  into  the  condition  of  a  suppliant  for  aid 
from  one  or  other  of  the  benevolent  societies. 

If  poor  countries,  like  Switzerland  and  Saxony,  arc  able 
and  willing  to  prondc  pensions  for  teachers  who  give  their 
lives  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  it  surely  is  not 
creditable  to  the  I.^gislature  of  opulent  England  to  do  so 
little  for  those  who  are  doing  their  best  for  Iier  children. 
•  Sec  Appendix  C,  page  71. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Education  in  Training  Colleges. 

Wc  recfiiily  went  over  a  training  college  for  young  men,  one  of ' 
those  inslitutctl  uf  late  years  for  the  purpose  of  liupplying  schools 
with  well-disciplined  teachers.  Here,  unJor  official  supervision, 
where  someUiiiig  belter  than  llie  judgment  of  private  school- 
inislresses  might  luve  been  looked  for,  vvc  faund  the  daily  routine 
to  be  as  foUows  : — 

At  6  o'clock  the  students  are  called ; 

7  to  8,  studies  ; 

8  to  9,  Scripture-reading,  pwyeis,  and  breafefast  j 

9  to  12,  studies  ; 
13  to  ij,  leisure,  nominally  devoted  to  walking  or  other  j 

exercise,  but  often  spent  in  study ; 
i\  to  3,  dinner,  the  meal  commonly  occupying  20  miaulcs|' 
3  to  5,  studies; 

5  to  6,  tea  and  relaxation  ; 

6  to  84,  studies ; 

Si  to  9S.  private  studies  in  preparing  lessons  for  next  Jay  j] 
ic,  to  bed. 

Thus,  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  eight  arc  devoted  to  sleep  j1 
four  and  a  quarter  are  occupied  in  dressing,  prayers,  meals,  aniij 
the  brief  jieriods  of  rest   accompanying   them;    ten   and   n-hal 
are  given  to  study;  and  one  and  a-quarter  to  exercise,  which  is, 
optional  and  often  avoided.     Not  only,  however,  arc  the  ten-and- 
a-liaJf  hours  of  recognised  study  frequently  increased  to  elevcn-1 
and-a-half  by  devoting  to  books  the  linie  set  apart  for  exercise,  buti 
some  of  the  students  get  up  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
prcp.irc  their  les&ons ;  and  nre  actually  encoumgcd  by  their  tcichers 
to  do  this!    The  course  to  be  passed  through  in  a  given  time  is.] 
so  extensive;  and  the  teachers,  whose  cmiiit  15  at  stake  in  gcttinf 
their  pupils  well  through  the  examinations,  are  so  urgeni,  that 
pupils  arc  not  uncommonly  induced  to  spend  twelve  and  thirteen 
bours  a  day  in  mental  labour  1 

It  needs  no  prophet  to  sec  that  the  bodily  injiuy  inflicted  mus 
be  great.    As  wc  were  told  by  one  of  the  inmates,  those  wh( 
arrive  with  fresh  complcNions  quickly  become  blanched.     Ulncs 
is  frequent ;  thrre  arc  always  some  on  the  sick-list.     Failure  of 
appetite  and  indige:>Lioii  art  very  common.      Diarrhoea  is  a  pfe-. 


valeat  disorder,  not  uDCommonty'  a-diird  of  the  whole  Diimber 
of  stuflenlH  snSering  onder  it  a:  the  same  time.  Headache  is 
generally  complained  of;  and  l)y  some  is  boruc  almost  daily  Tor 
months  i  while  a  certain  percentage  break  down  entirely  and  go 
away. 

That  this  should  lie  the  regimen  of  what  is  in  some  sort  a  model 
institution,  Citabiiahed  and  supciinlcndcd  liy  the  embodied 
caliyhtenmeiit  of  the  age,  is  a  startling  fact. 

That  the  severe  examinations,  joined  with  the  short  period 
.aVngned  for  preparation,  sitould  compel  recourse  to  a  s>'5tcm 
'  whici  inevitably  undermines  the  he.ilch  of  all  who  pass  through  it, 
is  proof,  if  not  of  cruelty,  then  of  woful  ignorance. 

[1  feci  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Spencer's  picture  docs  not 
accurately  represent  any  training  college  with  which  I  am 
acquainted. — J.  G.  C.} 


APPENDIX   C 

With  respect  to  the  statement  that  the  younger  scholars  were 
neglected  before  the  days  of  the  Revised  Code,  the  only  vivd 
voff  evidence  on  that  subject  given  before  the  Newcastle 
ComTni-tsioneTs  was  that  of  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Waticins,  and  Mr. 
Lingen, 

Mr.  Cook  says :  "  Al!  the  inspectors  try  the  ciphering  very 
closely,  and  all  the  inspectors  try  tlie  writing  very  closely.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  inspectors  consider  themselves  bound  (I  should 
not  say  they  were  bound)  to  hear  every  child  read,  but  that  they 
read  well  in  ex-ery  class."     (Evidence,  864.) 

Mr.  ^Valkios  says :  "  We  hear  tliera  all  read,  or  the  Ricat 
majority  of  them,  we  sec  all  their  sums,  wc  look  .at  all  their 
copybooks,  and  question  very  often  the  whole  of  the  scholars, 
almost  every  child."    (Evidence,  1043.) 

Mr.  Ltngcn  says  :  "  I  think  that  the  inspectors  are  one  and  all 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  lookmg  to  the  lower  forms.  In  their 
printed  reports  I  think  you  will  find  that  they  constantly  dwell 
upon  that  fact,  namely,  that  a  srhool  is  not  to  be  mcasuied  by  its 
higher  forms  only.  The  tendency,  I  imagine,  in  going  into  a 
school  would  always  \x  to  judge  very  much  of  its  capabilities  by 
its  higher  forms ;  but  there  certainly  is  not  room  lo  say  that  the 
iiMpectors  are  not  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  looking  to  the 
lower  forms,"     (Evidenc«,  498.) 


In  support  of  the  same  new  the  foliowiag  extracts  arc  taken 
from  the  Reports  of  the  Inspectors,  published  in  the  Blue  J)ook 
for  1S57-8:— 

*'  There  is  good  reison,  as  was  the  case  last  y^ear,  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  progress  of  school  childrea  in  the  subjects  of  their 
instruction,  and  especially  in  the  elemenlaiy  and  more  important 
subjects."    (Mr.  Walkins's  Report,  p.  40.) 

"  I  think  I  sec  a  decided  tendency  now  going  on  to  stick  to 
what  may  be  called  necessary  subjects.  By  necessary  subjects,  I 
mean  reading,  writing,  spelling,  religious  knowledge,  and  arith- 
metic, and,  in  gtrls'  schools,  needlework."  (Mr.  KenncJy's 
Report,  p.  96.) 

"The  Parliamentary  grant  has  placed  within  reach  of  the 
working  population  a  sound,  although  a  plain  education  for  their 
children.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  extent  and  variety  of  their 
studies,  but  to  their  knowledge  of  a  few  elementary  subjects." 
(Mr.  Stewart's  Report,  p.  lai.) 

"  The  three  indispensable  elements  of  education — reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic — evidently  receive,  as  they  ought  to  do, 
the  largest  share  of  atteatioo,  and  are  most  successfully  incul- 
cated."    (Mr.  Bowfitead's  Report,  p.  163.) 

The  result  of  the  year's  Report  was,  that  reading  was  taught 
excellently  well,  or  fairly  irt  89  per  cent.,  moderately  in  less  than 
1 1  per  cent,  of  inspected  schools ;  that  writing  was  taught 
excellently  well,  or  fairly  in  91  per  cent.,  moderately  in  9  per 
cent  ;  and  that  arithmtlic  was  taught  excellently  well  or  fairly 
in  %i\  per  cent.,  moderately  in  15  per  cent,,  and  badly  in  ih  per 
cent,  of  the  same  schools.  It  must  be  lecollected  that  out  of 
every  roo  schools  inspected,  some  20  were  not  under  certificated 
teachers,  and  that  these  schools  were  almost  invariably  the 
worst. 

On  taming  to  the  latest  Report  of  the  Comtnittec  of  Council 
uQ  Education  (for  1SS3)  we  find  the  following  "results,"  which 
deserve  to  be  compared  with  those  given  above  for  ihc  year 
185S. 

tThe  number  of  scholars  who  passed  : — 
[n  reading    was    S9-22  per  cent. 
I  fn  writing       „      81-91        „ 

■  In  arithmetic  „       77'?7         „ 


When  the  rcaulw  of  these  two  years  arc  compared  it  is  found 
that  no  improvement  has  been  made  iu  reading  ;  while  in  writing 


sad  uithmctic  ihe  perceolagra  hive  moved  backwards  in  the  last 
»S  yean.  PUusible  explanations  for  this  state  of  affairs  may 
possibly  be  ;tttemj>ti;d  by  the  optimist  advocates  of  the  present 
system  of  iuspcction  and  payment 


In  reply  to  the  Rev.  G.  O.  Bate,  Canon  CROMWELL  said 
he  believed  that  the  Government  of  Saxony  spent  in  pro- 
portion a  lar^r  sum  of  money  in  training  teachers  than 
the  Government  of  England.  The  students  paid  about 
£tO  a  year,  and  the  rest  was  provided  by  the  Government 
of  the  country.  The  teaching  in  the  Practising  Schools 
was  very  carefully  supervised,  the  whole  time  being  con- 
stantly watched  by  the  normal  master  or  teacher  in  charge. 

The  Chairman  (Dr.  Rigg)  said  that  the  cost  was  very 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  colleges  in  this  country.  The 
German  plan  of  support  was  to  get  as  much  from  the 
students  as  was  possible,  and  the  rest  was  made  up  from 
Government  resources.  He  added  that  the  Section  had 
heard  some  very  interesting  papers,  and  he  was  sure  that 
the  feeling  of  all  present  w.xs  that  their  thanks  were  due  to 
the  gentlemen  who  had  read  the  papers,  and  likewise  to 
Mi.ss  Miller  for  her  very  suggestive  paper.  The  Rev.  Canon 
Cromwell's  paper  would  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  question, 
he  had  no  doubt,  respecting  the  comparison  of  the  general 
conditions  of  German  life  with  the  conditions  of  English 
life.  It  was  clear  that  in  many  respects  the  teaching 
profession  had  an  advantage  there  which  it  had  not  here. 
He  fancied,  from  his  remembrance  of  Mr.  Mark  Pattison's 
report,  that  Saxony  was  almost  the  foremost  country  in 
Germany  in  respect  of  education. 


TRAINING    OF   TEACHERS. 


Tuesday.  August  jth.  io  a.m. 


Chairman :  Mons.  A.  Couvreur. 


THE  UNIVERSITIES  IN  THEIR  RE- 
LATION TO  THE  TRAINING  OF 
TEACHERS. 

By  the  Rev.  K.  11.  Quick. 

"They  tax  our  policy  and  call  it  cowardice^ 
Couni  M-isdom  as  no  member  of  ihc  war. 
Forestall  prescience,  and  cslccm  no  act 
Bui  that  of  hand  :  the  ^lill  and  mental  parts 
That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike, 
When  fitness  c;i!ls  ihcm  on,  and  know  by  niciisurc 
Of  thtfir  observant  toil  the  enemies'  weight^ 
Why,  this  hath  not  a  finders  dignity: 
They  call  thi*  bed-work,  map]>crj,  cJosci-war  : 
So  that  the  ram  tliat  baiicrs  down  the  wall, 
For  the  great  swing  iod  nidencss  of  his  poiEC, 
They  place  bcrorc  his  hand  that  made  the  enghic, 
Or  those  that  with  the  fineness  of  their  souls 
By  reason  guide  his  execution." 

Trcilus  and Crtssida.,  Act  I.,  Sc.  3. 

The  committee  who  settled  the  distribution  of  subjects 
have  allotted  one  to  mc  which  1  should  gladly  have  chosen 
myself  had  not  its  great  importance  demanded  for  it  better 
treatment  than  I  can  giva 

I  have  to  bring  before  you  Universities  in  their  Relation 
to  the  Training  of  Teachers, 


connection  there  are  two  things  wc  want  to 
know:  ist.  what  Universities  have  done  for  the  training 
of  school  teachers  ;  and.  2ndly,  what  Univcniitics  can  du  ? 

1  am  afraid  all  that  has  been  done  in  Universities  where 
English  is  spoken  could  soon  be  told.  Even  tlic  twenty 
minutes  at  my  disposal  would  more  than  suffice  for  an 
exhaustive  account.  However,  as  I  wish  to  speak  on  the 
second  head,  I  will  merely  mention  that  these  Universities 
arc  already  trying  to  do  something,  and  that  there  are 
several  English -speaking  professors  of  education  who  are 
doing  excellent  work.  The  very  mention  of  Universities 
and  the  traininjr  of  teachers  will  at  once  suj^est  to  you 
the  names  of  Professors  Laurie  and  Meiklejohn  in  Scotland, 
and  Payne  in  America, 

On  the  Continent,  especially  in  Germany,  the  Universities 
luive  been  for  many  years  engaged  in  this  work,  and  some 
of  the  best  living;  authorities  on  education,  as  e,g.,  Pro- 
fcsior  Stoy.  of  Jena,  dc\'ote  themselves  to  it.  From  some 
of  these  authorities  we  shall,  I  hope,  get  the  bcncBt  of  their 
great  experience- 
Hut  as  far  as  my  twenty  minutes  will  allow,  1  wiah  to 
consider  the  problem — What  nan  the  Universities  do? 

The  Universities.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  at  all  events, 
would  be  very  much  obliged  to  us  if  wc  would  tell  them. 
Wc  live  in  a  bustling  age.  Everybody  must  be  doing 
something — no  matter  what,  so  long  as  nobody  is  idle.  So 
the  Universities — Cambridge  and  London  at  least — have 
felt  that  they  should  be  doing  something  for  education. 
They  have  set  to  work  accordingly  with  the  only  machi- 
nery they  had  in  stock.  Cambridge  has  had  lectures  and 
an  examination  ;  London,  after  its  manner,  an  examination 
only.  But  these  well-meant  efforts  have  at  prascnt  met 
with  little  success.  In  Cambridge  it  was  well  understood 
that  nobody  would  think  of  attending  lectures  if  there  was 
no  examination  to  prepare  for ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten  that  nobody  would  go  in  for  an  examination 
without  prizes.  Such  an  examination  would  naturally 
strike  students  as  ending  in  nothing,  hkc  a  love-game  at 


whist.     So  the  lecturer  has  been  a  voice  in  the  desert,  and 
the  examination  mill  has  gone  round  almost  without  grist. 

"  I  told  you  so,"  say  some  of  the  head  masters;  "we 
want  good  teachers,  and  reading  "theory*  in  Comeniiis 
and  Locke,  or  even  'practice'  in  good  books  like  Fitch's 
won't  make  men  good  teachers.  Can't  the  Universities 
start  practising  schools,  and  train  the  teachers  by  actual 
work?  You  might  as  well  attempt  to  make  a  man  a 
pianist  without  ever  touching  a  piano,  or  a  swimmer  without 
going  into  the  water,  as  a  school  teacher  without  ever  taking 
a  class  of  boys." 

This  seems  so  reasonable  that  a  great  many  people  in 
the  Universities  and  elsewhere  heartily  agree  to  it  The 
conclusion  they  arrive  at  is  this :  either  the  Universities 
must  establish  training  schools,  or  they  must  acknowledge 
that  they  can  do  nothing  for  the  preparation  of  teachers. 

The  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at  is  very  different,  vh^ 
first,  that  the  Universities  can  do  little  if  anything  to  give 
skill  in  school  teaching  ;  secondly,  that  they  can  do  much 
towards  supplying  the  chief  need  for  education  in  our  time, 
and  in  that  way  can  affect  all  teaching  and  all  teachers. 

1  say  boldly  that  what  English  schoolmasters  now  stand 
in  need  of  is  theory  ;  and,  further,  that  the  Universities  have 
especial  advantages  for  meeting  tliis  need, 

If  I  were  an  amateur  educationist  I  know  most  English 
schoolmasters  would  laugh  meto  scorn,  and  tell  me  that  a 
fortnight  in  the  school-room  would  show  rae  that  I  was 
talking  nonsense.  But  I  have  spent  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  centufy'  in  the  school-room,  and  this  conviction  is  the 
outcome  of  my  experience. 

Let  me  endeavour,  in  as  few  words  as  I  can,  to  explain 
this  eccentric  opinion  of  mine,  and  if  I  cannot  establi-sh  the 
truth  of  it,  at  least  render  it  in  some  degree  probable. 

Knglishmcn  in  general,  schoolma-sters  in  particular,  .seem 
an-xious  to  do  without  theory.  Docs  it  never  occur  to 
them  that  if  they  are  afraid  of  theory,  they  must  do  without 
science  and  without  religion?  All  science  is  theory  in 
one  sense  of  the  word,  all   religion  is  theory  in  another 
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sense.  When  the  eye  of  the  mind  tsdirectcci  to  phenomena 
it  does  not  rest  satisfied  with  them  ;  it  wants  tu  get  behind 
them  and  account  for  them.  In  other  words,  wc  must  have 
a  theory.  Where  wc  can  obtain  demonstrated  truth,  this 
theory  is  science  ;  where  we  have  not  arrived  at  certainty, 
still  more  where  wc  cannot  arrive  at  it,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  a  theory  which  rests  on  hypothesis,  in  this 
tatter  category  all  religions  are  included.  Con-sidered 
simply  on  the  intellectual  side  they  ate  theories. 

As  there  is  still  a  great  demand  both  for  science  and 
religion,  the  world  at  large  does  not  seem  able  to  do  with- 
out thcorj',  and  must,  therefore,  have  found  some  use  in  it. 

What  is  it  then  that  we  may  fairly  expect  theory  to  do 
for  us?  1st.  it  should  explain  to  us  thing^s  as  they  are; 
2nd,  it  should  show  us  things  as  they  might  be.  or  in  other 
words,  put  an  ideal  before  us  ;  3rd.  it  .should  enable  us  to 
see  how,  what  now  is,  may  be  changed  in  the  direction  of 
the  ideal,  of  what  might  be, 

This  is  exactly  what  we  want  to  have  done  for  us  in 
education.     That  is  to  say,  our  great  need  is  theory. 

But  some  one  may  say,  c\-ei]  if  this  is  true,  we  do  not 
want  theory  for  young  teachers.  If  we  had  a  theory  of 
education  that  would  do  all  this  for  us,  of  course  the 
Universities  should  put  it  before  young  teachers,  but  nobody 
pretends  that  we  hav«  on>thinfr  of  the  kind  at  present.  If 
young  teachers  trouble  themselves  about  theory,  they  will 
speculate  and  become  what  is  called  "viewy."  Such  people 
are  apt  to  get  slack  in  their  practice,  or  else  to  try  altera- 
tions, which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  not  improvements. 
In  every  occupation  the  beginner,  if  he  would  succeed,  must 
stick  to  what  is  alre;iriy  cst.-»hlishcd.  He  must  acquire 
skill  in  the  traditional  practice.  If  there  is  a  traditional 
theory  he  must  swallow  it ;  if  there  is  not,  he  must  not  invent 
one.  Solicitors  would  be  shy  of  a  man  who  in  his  first  year 
at  the  bar  declared  himself  an  ardent  law  reformer  or  pro- 
pounded a  new  plan  of  dealing  with  juries.  Young  doctors 
must  accept  whatever  theory  is  taught  them  in  the  hospitals. 
A  young  tailor  or  bootmaker  must  find  out  how  clothes 
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,  are  made,  not  try  to  show  how  they  ought  to  be  made,  f  f 
we  set  an  ideal  before  us  which  is  not  the  ordinary  ideal  of 
those  in  our  calling,  we  may  succeed  in  ourown  opinion  and 
fail  in  the  opinion  of  other  people ;  if  wc  master  principles, 
and,  discarding  the  usual  methods,  trust  to  these  principles 
to  guide  us,  wc  may  make  mistakes  in  applying  them,  and 
even  true  principles  may  seem  to  us  to  justify  what  in  the 
end  is  found  to  be  wrong  practice. 

These  1  take  it  are  the  considerations  that  have  led  to  a 
general  distrust  of  all  attempts  to  teach  theory  to  young 
masters,  or  get  them  interested  in  the  theoretical  side  of 
their  profcwion. 

Still  I  maintain  that  the  great  need  for  all  teachers  now- 
a-days  i<:  theory,  and  that  for  two  reasons : — 

1st,  There  are  no  doubt  some  occupations  that  are  best 
carried  on  without  thought  This  is  well  put  by  the 
author  (to  me  a  great  unknown)  of  the  facetious  lines: 

"  The  centipede  was  happy  quite, 
Unlilihe  toad  in  fun 

Asked,  '  Pray  which  leg  comes  after  which  V 
Which  workuJ  her  mind  to  audi  a  pitcb. 
She  lay  diMractcd  in  a  ditch 
Contidenng  how  to  run." 

Rut  school  teaching  is  not  one  of  these  occupations. 
Directly  it  becomes  a  mere  practice  it  is  corrupted,  for 
there  is  nothinf^  more  deadly  in  its  eflects  on  both  teacher 
and  taught  than  routine. 

2nd.  This  of  course  applies  to  school  teaching  at  all  times, 
but  surely  just  now  there  is  a  special  reason  why  theory  is 
necessary.  Practice  without  theory,  rule-of-thumb  work 
as  it  is  called,  run.s  .smoothly  enough  so  long  as  there  is  a 
perfect  tradition  to  guide  it ;  but  where  tradition  fails,  rule- 
of-thumb  comes  to  a  stand.  Observe  children  working  sums 
without  knowing  the  thcor>'  of  arithmetic.  The)*  may  work 
sums  very  correctly  like  those  in  the  book  ;  but  if  you  intro- 
duce the  smallest  variation  they  are  puzzled  directly.  Now 
the  spirit  of  the  limes,  our  great  examiner,  refuses  to  be 
bound  by  the  book.     It  keeps  selling  us  sums  <juite  dif- 


ferent  to  those  set  in  previous  examinations  ;  and  we  must 
cither  be  plucked  or  get  some  principles  to  guide  us. 

Not  many  years  ago  no  one  was  supposed  to  need  educa- 
tion except  the  few  who  were  to  be  made  "scholars  and 
gentlemen."  The  spirit  of  this  age  demands  education  for 
cvcr>'ont ;  and  as  for  the  scholar,  though  it  docs  not  doubt 
his  excellence,  it  denies  with  considerable  emphasis  Uiat 
the  only  fruit  worth  growing  is  the  pine  apple.  These  then 
arc  .some  of  the  questions  our  examiner  has  set  us  : — How  Ls 
an  education  to  be  provided  for  everybody  ?  What  is  to  be 
taught  to  those  who  do  not  want  Latin  and  Greek?  How 
are  sciences,  which  are  totally  different  from  ;mylhing 
hitherto  taught  in  the  school-room,  to  be  introduced  and 
made  part  of  the  regular  school  work? 

Here  wc  ha\'c  a  few  only  of  the  questions  we  have  to 
answer,  and  tlie  traditional  practice  of  our  profession  yives 
us  no  assistance.  If  we  can  get  no  light  from  theory  wc 
must  walk  on  in  darkness,  and  perhaps  travel  only  too 
fast — down  a  precipice. 

Unless  1  am  much  mistaken,  we  have,  forwantof  thcor>-. 
tumbled  over  one  precipice,  and  have  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  injuries  we  received.  Wehada  minister  of  educa- 
tion who  derided  the  notion  that  there  was  such  a  thing,  or 
could  be  such  a  thing,  as  a  science  of  education.  But  even 
he  found  the  need  of  a  theory  ;  so  being  a  verj-  clever  man 
he  invented  one.  He  seems  to  have  got  at  it  by  analogy. 
Education  for  the  rich  meant  learning  Latin  and  Greek  ;  so 
education  for  the  poor  must  mean  learning  the  three  R's. 
On  this  theory  he  conslructcd  a  gigantic  machine  worked 
by  the  State,  the  ijolc  object  of  which  was  to  teach  every 
poor  boy,  and  poor  girl,  to  read,  write  and  cipher.  The  result 
has,  1  tliink,  sufficiently  proved  that  he  was  not  wi.se  in  scoff- 
ing at  the  science  of  education,  and  refusing  to  be  taught 
such  science  a«  we  had. 

But  if  J  am  right  in  maintaining  that  our  great  want  is  a 
true  theory  or  science  of  education,  what  can  the  Universi- 
ties do  for  us  in  this  matter? 

The  Universities  ought  to  be  the  brains  of  our  social 


system.  They  naturally  attract  many  of  the  best  intellects 
in  the  country,  and  they  affard  them  the  most  favourable 
conditions  for  working.  A  vast  amount  of  thought  has 
already  been  given  to  the  theory  of  education,  and  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  principles  have  already  been  established. 
Let  the  Universities  appoint  able  men  to  bring  these  prin- 
ciples together,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  .-solution  of  the 
educational  problems  of  our  time.  In  this  way  the  Uni- 
versities will  fulfil  Uie  function  of  the  brain,  and  get  the 
thinking  done.  There  will  be  plenty  of  practice  in  any 
case,  and  it  is  only  by  thinking  that  the  Universities  can 
affect  it.  Undirected  or  misdirected  activity  is  the  chief 
danger  of  our  time.  As  Professor  Seeley  has  said,  "the 
idleness,  which  prevailed  so  long  in  the  church  and  school, 
has  been  succeeded  by  a  merely  external  and  superficial 
induslrj'.  Our  conversion  seems  to  have  begun,  not  at  the 
heart,  but  at  the  extremities.  The  hands  and  feet  have 
thrown  off  their  listlessness,  and  move  to  and  fro  inde- 
fatigably ;  the  tongue,  throat,  and  lungs  tax  themselves 
prodigiously  ;  but  the  change  will  be  more  in  form  than  in 

substance  till  it  penetrates  to  the  brain A  higher  and 

calmer  sort  of  activity  must  be  arrived  at — economy  in 
cnergy.expenditure  without  waste,  and  zeal  without  haste." 
('  Lectures  and  Essays,'  by  J.  R.  Seeley,  p.  282.)  This 
sort  of  activity  is  possible  only  when  the  brain  controls  every 
action.  What  we  need  then  in  education  is  thought,  brain- 
work,  and  this  the  Universities  can  give  us. 

Unfortunately,  in  these  days,  instead  of  the  brain  direct- 
ing the  hands,  the  hands  direct  the  brain.  The  Universities 
would  very  gladly  have  let  education  alone  if  the  head 
masters  had  not  required  them  to  "  do  something,"  They 
have  "done  something."  and  because  no  immediate  results 
are  perceptible,  they  think  they  must  have  made  a  mistake 
and  ask  the  head  masters,  "  What  are  wc  to  do  now  ?  "  In 
reply  the  head  masters  say,  "  It  is  not  the  least  use  thinking. 
Practice  is  the  thing.  If  you  wish  to  help  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  establish  practising  schools." 

For  my  part  I   should  be  sorry  to  say  a  word  against 
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practising  schools,  oreven  to  deny  that  tliey  might  be  useful 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  All  I  wish  to  urge  is  this  ; — that 
the  distinctive  futictioti  of  a  University  is  not  action,  but 
thought,  and  that  the  best  thing  the  Universities  can  do  for 
schoolmasters  is  to  employ  some  of  their  keenest  intellects 
in  considcrinff  education  on  the  side  of  theory,  and  in  teach- 
ing such  principles  respecting  it  as  have  been,  or  can  be 
e<;t»blishcd. 


The  following  note  by  Dr.  Stoy  was  then  read  by  Dr. 
Hcnkel  :— 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

By  Dr.  SToy, 

Lietiiring  Pn/nt»r,  mtd  Ptinrt/m/  c/  Ike  Tminitig  Cellegt  ai  Ikt  ViiiittriHy 
of^'ut,  Sturt-  IVtimuir. 

I  AM  glad  to  see  that  ont;  of  the  most  important  problems 
in  the  life  of  any  ci\'ilizcd  nation,  the  training  of  teachers, 
figures  among  the  subjects  in  the  programme  of  the  Educa- 
tional Conference.  In  most  countries  the  plan  of  studies 
both  in  the  classical  and  the  modem  schools  is  such  as  to 
be  positively  injurious  to  the  physical  and  moral  health  of 
the  pupils  and  rather  to  disgust  them  with  their  studies. 
But  a  reform  of  schools  is  impcssiblc  without  a  reform  of 
the  training-sy.^tcin  fur  teachers.  By  what  mean!)  can  a 
reform  be  carried  out  ? 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  stands  to  reason  that  masters  or 
teachers  at  higher  schools  cannot  possibly  be  trained  and 
led  in  the  right  way  by  a  few  occasional  hints  only. 

Secondly,  a  thoroughly  systematic  and  methodical 
course  of  training  is  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  good, 
efficient  teachers. 

Thirdly,  it  Ls  a  fact  that  all  attempts  made  at  German 
universities  to  train  masters  without  the  strictest  discipline, 
ha\'C  been  cither  without  a  satisfactory  result  or  absolutely 
fruitless. 

Permit  tim  to  lay  before  you  the  principles  on  which  I 
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have  trained  masters  for  more  than  iwcnty-fivc  years  in  the 
TrainiiiK  College  at  the  University  of  Jetia,  Saxe-Wcimar, 
a  college  which  was  founded  and  attached  to  the  University 
in  1X75,  and  reorganised  in  1S76  by  an  enlightened  govern- 
ment un  the  basis  of  my  method.  A  large  number  of 
masters,  principals,  and  inspectors  in  Germany  have  gone 
forth  from  the  Jena  Training  College. 

My  training  college  lias  two  courses. 

First  course.     Principles  and  theory  : — 

1.  In  order  to  avoid  and  prevent  all  mechanical  cram- 
ming and  superficial  varnish  in  the  place  of  a  thorough 
education,  the  training  college  student  has  to  wort;  his  way 
through  the  whole  .■system  ofphilosviphic  pedagogics.  Thus 
he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  leading  ideas  and  aims  for 
teaching-work,  di:>cipline  and  health. 

2.  He  has  to  study  psychology  to  enable  him  to  find  the 
proper  ways  and  means  of  dealing  with  his  pupils, 

3.  In  order  to  find  examples  and  model.-*  for  his  vocation^ 
he  also  studies  the  history  of  education, 

Second  course.    Practical  training  : — 

1.  The  practical  application  of  theory,  consists  in  the 
training  college  student  learning  how  to  control  himself  tii 
his  didactic  intercourse  with  the  pupils. 

2.  For  this  purpose  a  complete  school  of  several  classesl 
or  forms  must  be  attached  to  the  training  college, 

3.  Every  student  is  directed  and  guided  in  his  teaching- 
work  in  one  special  form,  and  later  on  in  all  the  forms  andi 
all  the  branches  gradually. 

4.  Every  student  works  out  a  plan  or  programme  Kqs\ 
every  lesson  he  is  going  to  give^  and  hands  it  over  to  th< 
principal  for  approval. 

J,  During  the  class-work  other  students  and  the  principal 
himself  arc  present. 

6.  The  teaching  work  done  in  the  classes  is  thoroughly 
criticised  in  special  conferences  by  the  principal  and  others, 
tt'ho  have  attended. 

7.  In  this  manner  every  student  is  taught  how  to  criticise 
not  only  others  but  himself  as  well,  and  thus  he  turns 
theory  into  siuaim  et  sangiihmtL 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman  (Mons.  Couvreur)  said  that  Profewor 
Stoy's  school  w;is  a  training  school  for  Icachcrs,  not  for 
'  elementary  education,  but  for  middle  class  and  high  educa- 
tion. It  formed  inspectors  and  directors  of  middle  class 
schools.  In  a  communicatioTi  Professor  Stoy  had  just  made 
to  him,  he  wished  to  insist  on  the  point,  that  the  training 
college  which  is  under  his  supervision  is  a  dependency  of 
the  university  of  Jena,  and  that  It  combines  practice  with 
theory  In  its  teaching. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell  said  he  had  the  honour  to 
belong  to  one  of  the  few  universities  in  Great  Britain  which 
had  the  advantage  of  an  Educational  Chair,  and  he  was 
very  glad  to  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  how  gladly  they 
all  welcomed  the  addition  to  their  membership  of  a  Chair 
for  the  histor>%  theory,  and  practice  of  education.  Perhaps 
that  advantage  was  not  given  them  altogether  without 
their  deserts.  Their  only  regret  was  that  the  Chair  had 
hitherto  been  so  poorly  endowed.  That  was  partly  In 
consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  or  a  hitch  in  the 
management  of  the  affair  in  Parliament.  He  could  not 
exactly  recall  the  circumstances,  but  an  understanding  was 
come  to  that  if  an  endowment  of  /aoo  was  provided  by  a 
certain  fund  or  something  approaching  to  it,  a  corresponding 
sum  would  be  available  from  a  Parliamentary  grant.  Some 
objection  was  made  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  and  it 
never  came  to  anything.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
Chair  was  extremely  poorly  endowed,  but  they  had  added 
to  their  members  a  most  distinguished  person,  Profe.ssor 
Mciklejohn,  who  he  was  quite  certain  would  carry  forward 
the  work  of  training  teachers  from  a  university  point  of 
view,  and  in  the  best  manner.  The  Chair  was  entitled, 
The  Chair  of  the  HLstory,  Theory,  and  Practice  of  l?ldu- 
cation,  and  perhaps  he  might  say,  with  some  reference  to 
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the  paper  which  had  been  read,  that  the  theory  of  educa- 
tion could  net  advantageously  be  separated  from  the  his- 
tory or  from  the  practice  of  education.  They  welcomed 
that  Chair  as  a  complement  to  the  other  Chairs  of  the 
university,  and  they  claimed  that  in  the  past  their  university 
had  had  its  share  in  the  training  of  teacher55,  and  was  pre- 
paring students  for  the  work  of  education.  The  educator 
could  look  at  present  to  little  cisc  to  guide  him  besides  the 
experience  and  examples  set  before  him  in  his  own  educa-t 
tion  ;  but  this  did  not  count  for  nothing,  and  at  SL  Andrews 
they  had  to  some  extent  felt  the  responsibility  of  being  the 
teachers  of  teachers.  They  felt  that  although,  for  instance, 
in  teaching  Greek,  they  were  often  not  teaching  that  which 
their  p^pil^i  were  afterwards  to  teach,  yet  they  might  hope 
that  in  the  future  their  pupils  might  look  back  to  their 
lessons  in  Greek  at  St.  Andrews  as  some  stimulus  and 
some  example  of  method  in  teaching  others.  Theory  was 
most  desirable,  and  he  could  say  he  was  not  one  of  those 
who  were  jealous  of  theories,  but  theory  must  be  based 
upon  experience,  and  must  be  verified.  Professor  Mcikle- 
john's  method  of  instruction  was  not  merely  that  of  posi- 
tive tlieory,  but  comprised  also  the  criticism  of  existing 
methods.  St.  Andrews  had  long  been  a  home  for  intending 
teachers,  and  claimed  a  share  in  the  training  of  a  no  less 
distinguished  person  than  the  head  master  of  Westminster, 
who  wa.s  only  one  of  a  great  number  of  teachers  who  had 
gone  forth  from  St,  Andrews  in  the  last  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  years,  and  who  now  held  distinguished  places,  and 
were,  he  believed,  doing  really  good  work.  He  did  not 
dissent  from  the  main  drift  of  the  paper  which  had  been 
read,  but  he  only  wished  to  point  out  that,  if  theory  was  to 
give  them  an  ideal,  they  wanted  first  of  all  an  ideal  of  the 
perfect  theory  of  education,  which,  as  Plato  in  the  Thosdrus 
long  3i ace  taught,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  without  an 
exhau-^tive  psychology  and  exhaustive  metaphysics. 

Mr.  H.  C.  BOWEN  said  he  was  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  few  remarks  with  regard  to  Mr.  Quick's 


paper,  as  it  was  always  a  great  pleasure  to  be  in  any  way 
associated  with  anything  tliat  Mr.  Quick  had  to  say  on 
education.  He  could  not  entirely  agree  with  the  proposal 
that  the  English  universities  should  undertake  simply  the 
theory  of  education  as  apart  from  actual  practice  in  the 
practising  school.  It  would  be  a  great  thing  to  have 
professors  of  teaching  at  the  universities,  but  if  they  were 
to  lay  before  the  universities  an  itieai  plan  he  did  not  think 
that  theory  without  practice  was  sufficient  He  did  not 
say  this  as  a  mere  guess,  as  he  had  had  some  experience, 
though  not  a  very  long  one,  in  trying  to  train  university 
men  for  the  work  of  fiigher  education  in  England.  Fins- 
bury  Training  College  was  the  only  college  of  the  kind 
which  existed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  its  experience 
was  not  Uirge ;  still  its  experience  went  to  show  him  that 
until  students  had  had  some  practice  in  a  class  with  real 
school  work,  and  had  had  some  opportunity  of  seeing  how 
the  theories  they  had  listened  to  in  their  lectures  worked 
out  in  practice,  ever^'thing  seemed  to  be  in  the  clouds. 
The  idea  never  became  a  reality ;  It  was  something  which 
might  or  might  not  be  true.  It  was  a  matter  for  argument, 
nut  one  which  had  any  reference  to  real  life.  A  great  deal 
of  the  work  which  was  done  at  the  universities  suffered 
in  the  same  way  for  the  want  of  practice.  Mr.  Quick  said 
the  universities  ought  to  be  the  brains  of  the  counlrj'. 
That  was  very  true ;  but  could  they  look  upon  the  ad- 
mirable work  which  Professor  Stuart  had  been  doing  of 
late  years  at  Cambridge  as  unsuited  to  the  University 
because  the  great  worth  of  it  lay  rather  in  the  workshop 
than  in  mere  theory  ?  He  thought  they  must  say  it  was 
not  necessary  that  the  University  should  restrict  itself  to 
theory,  and  that  in  many  cases  it  would  be  impossible  fur 
it  to  do  so.  He  knew  that  the  University — he  spoke 
specially  of  the  University  of  Cambridge — was  not  very 
keen  about  the  matter  of  a  Professorship  of  Teaching,  and 
it  might  be  wise  for  them  not  to  say  anything  which  would 
endanger  the  success  of  a  proposal  that  they  should  found 
such  a  professorship    But  if  the  matter  weT«:  \%tevv  >&v  ^ 
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Cambridge  at  all,  he  had  great  hope  that  the  practising 
part  would  be  possiblt  as  well  as  theoretical.  Cambridge 
was  the  only  University  which  gave  them  much  hope  at 
the  present  time,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  not  quite  wise 
to  ui^e  only  one  point  when  there  was  a  chance  of  getting 
both.  He  was  sure  they  must  all  feci  that  what  Mr.  Quick 
had  said  had  given  them  a  good  deal  to  think  about ; 
and  for  his  part,  if  he  disagreed  with  him,  it  was  not  with 
any  great  confidence  that  he  necessarily  was  right  and 
Mr.  Quick  wrong. 

Professor  Stken  (Copenhagen)  said  that  the  question 
which  had  bt-en  raised  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Quick  in  his 
very  interesting  paper  compelled  him  to  give  an  e.\plana- 
tion  of  the  way  in  which  in  his  country  they  had  just 
altered  the  manner  of  training  teachers.  The  University 
of  Copenhagen  had  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
training  of  teachers  for  elem,entary  schools.  Four,  formerly 
five,  so-called  seminaries,  supported  and  administered  by 
Government,  trained  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools. 
Before  1867  the  seminaries,  after  a  course  of  two  or  three 
years,  held  an  examination  of  their  own  pupils  as  well  as 
of  privately  educated  candidates.  Since  that  year  the 
examinations  were  held  by  a  commission  in  three  places 
in  the  country,  to  which  all  future  teachers  in  elemen- 
tarj'  .schools  must  be  admitted.  That  change  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  most  unjustiliablc  distrust  of  the  .seminaries 
on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  (the 
members  of  the  "  Folkething").  Results,  however,  had 
proved  that  the  teachers  trained  in  the  seminaries  passed 
a  belter  examination  than  those  privately  taught  As 
the  numbers  of  those  had  increased,  it  was  ver>'  hkely 
that  the  le\'el  of  knowledge  was  lowered   so   much  that 

he  would  not  wonder  if  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  teachers 

I 

was  .lunk  to  the  same  extent.  The  training  of  teachers 
for  the  higher  schools  belonged  now,  and  had  always 
belonged,  to  the  university.  These  higher  schools  were 
either  grammar  schools  (Danish  •' Lierde  Skoler,"  learned 
schools)    or    "  Realskoler."       He    followed    the   example 
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of  Lord  Reay  in  his  address  by  using' that  name.  In  the 
latter  Latin  and  Greek  were  iioi  taught,  but  Malhc- 
malics.  Pliysics,  Foreign  Languages  (always  ICnglish. 
whilt  French  and  German  were  left  to  choice,  if  the 
pupils  did  not  go  ihrouyh  both).  Natural  History.  Gco- 
jjraphy.  History,  Drawing.  The  grammar  schools  retained 
their  pupils  till  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  "  Realskoier  "  only 
till  sixteen.  The  grammar  schools  had  in  the  two  last 
years  partly  clashes  common  to  all  the  pupils  in  Danish, 
History,  French,  English,  partly  classes  in  which  .some 
pupils  gave  particular  attention  to  the  ancient  languages, 
while  other  pupils  applied  themselves  particularly  to 
Mathematics  and  I'hysics.  The  former  class  finished  the 
mathematical  caur.$c  in  their  si}:t«cnth  year ;  at  the  same 
age  tlie  latter  finished  with  Latin,  and  never  learnt 
Greek.  The  "  Kealskolcr"  recruited  their  teachers  from 
the  university  students  who  had  passed  the  examination 
in  theology  without  iiitcnding^  to  take  holy  orders,  or  who 
had  pursued  a  particular  study  at  the  university  in  order 
to  turn  their  once-acquired  knowledge  to  account  by 
teaching.  Their  practical  training  as  teachers  had  gene- 
rally been  acquired  while  studying  at  the  university,  by 
their  having  been  compelled  to  teach  as  a  mcan<i  of  sup- 
porting themselves.  Part  of  the  teachers  in  the  "  Real- 
skoier" had  first  passed  an  examination  as  teachers  for 
elementary  schools,  but  then  continued  their  studies, 
through  the  assistance  of  Government,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  an  appointed  inspector.  In  this  way  .-ievcral 
of  the  cleverest  teachers  at  tliosc  schools  have  been  trained. 
Another  part  of  those  schoolmasters  were  candidates  of 
the  Polytechnical  Institution,  what  the  French  call  "ancicns 
ilcvcs  dc  riicolc  poly  technique,"  and  very  able  masters 
were  found  among  them,  though  they  originally  were 
trained  for  practical  life.  Most  of  the  teachers  at  the 
grammar  schools  were  formerly  tniined  philological ly  at 
the  university,  because  tlie  classical  languages  were  gene- 
rally only  learned  in  the  first  decades  of  this  century.  Some 
students  of  theology  were  employed  who  did  dul^  Cot  wsmt 
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years  before  being  ordained,  as  well  as  otlier  graduates 
from  the  university  who  were  interested  in  some  science, 
and  had  gained  proficiency  and  experience  in  teaching  in 
private  schools.  By-and-byc  Mathematics  took  a  higher 
standing  in  the  instruction,  so  much  so  that  the  poly- 
technic candidates  were  admitted  to  be  masters.  Later 
on  there  had  been  arranged  examinations  for  Masters  of 
Arts  at  the  university  concerning  such  a  group  of  sciences 
as  the  candidates  desired  to  go  through,  and  the  university 
complied  with,  which  examinations  were  often  passed  by 
those,  too,  who  intended  to  go  into  professorships  at  the 
university.  None  of  those  courses  were  suffieiently  adapted 
to  masters  of  schools  in  our  time.  Therefore  the  philo- 
lo^cal  examination  was  completely  done  away  with  in  the 
old  form.  Now  the  future  teacher  chose  a  principal  science 
for  thorough  study.  Such  principal  study  could  be  applied 
to  one  of  the  ten  fallowing  sciences  :  Danish,  Latin,  Greek, 
French.  German,  English,  History,  Mathematics,  Physics, 
Natural  History  and  Geography  combined.  But  the 
student  must  at  the  same  time  study  two  or  three  auxiliary 
sciences,  in  which  a  lesser  degree  of  knowledge  might  be 
sufficient.  Some  auxiliary  sciences  were  obligatory,  and 
sonic  were  left  to  choice.  Greek  was  always  auxiliary  to 
Latin,  and  I'ke  versa.  The  same  was  the  case  with  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics.  Latin  was  auxiliary  to  Ficiich,  but 
the  student  could  choose  French  as  auxiliary  science  to 
Latin.  Astronomy  was  auxiliary  to  Mathematics  and 
Physics,  but  Astronomy  being  only  in  a  small  degree 
learned  in  the  schools,  could  not  be  a  principal  science 
in  the  examination  of  masters  in  the  higher  schooi.'s,  and 
so  on.  Those  who  had  passed  -satisfactorily  through  those 
c?taminations  were  called  "candidati  magisterti."  A  con- 
dition of  their  appointment  in  Government  schools  was 
their  having  been  present  at  the  teaching  in  the  grammar 
school  for  a  considerable  time;  having  next  for  some  time 
taken  the  place  of,  or  done  the  duty  for,  some  other  teacher ; 
and  lastly,  having  given  lessons  in  the  presence  of  the  head- 
master or  of  the  master  in  the  science  wherein  the  lessons 


were  going  on,  and  of  an  able  and  experienced  man 
appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Instruction.  Either  before 
or  at  the  same  time  this  practical  course  was  being  fol- 
lowed the  future  teacher  must  have  attended  a  term  of 
lectures  on  pedagogics  by  a  professor  of  philosophy  of  the 
university,  aad  have  taken  part  in  attendance  at  written 
and  oral  examiiiation».  There  was  no  special  professor  of 
pcdaffogics  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  and  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  any  particular  dispusilion  to  appoint 
one,  that  science  being  considered  too  limited  to  dcniaiid 
a  special  chair.  In  that  manner  they  hoped  to  supply 
their  higher  schools  with  masters  who  both  theoretically 
and  practically  should  go  through  their  dillkult  duties, 
but  that  was  only  a  hope  as  yet,  because  the  arrangement 
was  quite  new. 

Miss  Cooper  (Head  Mistress  of  Edgbaston  High  School 
for  Girls)  said  she  felt  it  required  considerable  courage  to 
get  up  in  an  assembly  like  that  to  say  anything  on  such  a 
dilTicult  and  complicLled  subject.  She  had  taken  very 
great  interest  in  the  work  of  the  training  of  teachers,  and 
as  a  practical  school-mistress  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  she  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  what  teaching  was  in 
girls'  schools,  and  what  the  wants  and  difficulties  of  teachers 
were.  In  the  teaching  profession  she  thought  there  were 
distinct  differences  to  be  observed  between  men  and  women 
teachers,  and  she  was  not  quite  sure  that  what  was  true  of 
men  teachers  as  to  the  training  necessary  for  them,  would 
also  be  tnic  of  women  teachers  and  of  the  training  nc-ccs- 
sary  for  them.  However,  she  did  not  agree  altogether 
with  what  Mr.  Bowen  had  said  about  the  practical  work, 
but  she  was  very  heartily  in  sympathy  with  what  Mr. 
Quick  had  said  about  the  need  of  theory.  Women  had 
been  accustomed  for  so  many  generations  to  attend  to 
minute  detail  and  practical  work,  that  perhaps  they  re- 
quired less  training  in  the  details  of  practical  work,  whikt 
it  was  of  much  more  importance  to  them  to  give  them 
wide  and  high  ideas  of  the  principles  and  theories  which 
Elided  them     Speaking  of  teachers^  and  Cs\^\abW^  ^ttornvtcc^ 
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teachers,  il  seemed  to  her  that  what  they  wanted  was  a 
training  in  the  principles  that  underlay  their  work,  and 
compared  %vith  that  she  cared  comparatively  little  about 
the  practising  school.  She  thought  a  very  little  training 
in  pructical  work  was  sufficient  to  do  what  was  needed  for 
women  teachers,  provided  they  had  received,  and  were 
ready  to  act  up  to.  the  principles  of  tlieir  work.  She  was 
not  sure  that  she  altogether  liked  any  practising  school  she 
had  seen.  She  had  not  yet  seen  Jena,  but  she  hoped  to  do 
so  some  day,  and  to  sec  the  practical  work  which  was 
being  done  there.  The  practising  schools  which  she  Iiad 
seen  in  England  and  ."^inerica  had  not  satisfied  her,  though 
in  somu  of  thcni  the  methods  of  work  were  excellent,  and 
she  was  much  pleased  with  the  way  in  which  some  of  the 
training  was  given,  under  what  she  might  call  mutual 
improvement  classes  of  student  teachers;  she  mpant  ihat 
the  practice  was  not  upon  children,  but  upon  the  teachers 
of  one  training  class  by  ihc  teachers  of  another.  The 
question  of  teaching  was  a  question  partly  of  theory  and 
partly  of  experience,  and  her  experience  with  regard  to 
teachers  was  not  so  much  that  their  methods  were  faulty. 
The  great  fault  she  noticed  with  the  teachers  she  found  to 
be  least  satisfactory,  was  that  there  never  was  enough 
originality  and  spontaneity  in  their  work.  The  real  sciun- 
tilic  spirit  of  teaching,  combined  with  the  power  of  taking 
facta  as  Ihcy  come  before  us  in  the  schoolroom,  and  of 
placing  and  of  applying  those  facts  in  their  relation  to 
principles,  that  was  the  spirit  which  made  a  good  teacher, 
in  choosing  teachers  they  had  two  things  to  look  for. 
First  of  all,  were  they  naturally  people  who  had  tact  and 
sympathy  and  the  power  of  entering  into  the  thoughts  and 
feci ings  of  others  ?  Secondly,  had  they  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated what  the  aim  of  their  work  was,  and  had  they  some 
notion  of  how  they  should  set  about  it?  If  they  had  those 
a  very  few  weeks  in  a  schoolroom  would  give  them  as  much 
practice  as  they  needed  to  become  good  teachers  in  what 
she  considered  the  best  sense  of  the  word — teachers  who 
would    really   gel    hold   of  their  pupils  and    who   would 
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really  educate  them.  There  were  two  parts  in  their 
school-work  that  tliey  liad  to  keep  in  mind  ;  one  was  the 
giving  of  information^  and  the  other  was  tht;  far  more 
important  aim  of  mental  discipline  of  their  pupils.  Whether 
the  practising  school  was  so  successful  in  producing  people 
who  could  really  discipline  and.  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word,  educate  their  pupils  she  very  much  doubted. 
For  girls,  especially,  they  wanted  to  keep  in  view  the  really 
important  matter  of  mental  discipline.  They  did  not  want 
to  turn  out  their  girls  mere  learned  people,  and  if  they 
should  allow  that  to  become  their  ideal  in  the  highest 
education  of  girls,  she  for  one  would  be  sorry  that  the 
movement  had  ever  been  started.  She  did  not  think  a 
set  of  learned  ladies  was  what  wc  wanted  to  produce  in 
the  cominunity,  but  wc  did  want  to  produce  libcrnl-niiiidcd, 
largc-hcartcd  women.  They  wanted  to  keep  the  ideal 
of  the  value  of  the  mental  discipline  of  school  work  con- 
stantly before  them.  There  might  be  a  difference  between 
schoolmistresses  and  schoolmasters.  Perhap'j  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  boys — she  was  not  prepared  to  judge — to  be 
brought  up  on  more  utilitarian  principles  than  girls  ;  but 
she  wanted  to  see  the  utilitarian  principle  kept  out  of  girls' 
schools,  and  therefore  she  pleaded  very  earnestly  for  real 
instruction  in  theory  for  schoolmistresses  at  least.  She 
could  not  understand  how  in  that  matter  people  should  be 
so  wilting  to  put  practice  before  theory.  Of  cuursc,  when 
they  trained  children  in  science  tliey  wanted  them  to 
proceed  from  facts  to  generalisations ;  but  they  were  no 
longer  children,  and  their  training  was  not  training  simply  ; 
it  was  training  to  do  work.  If  they  got  their  theory  from 
their  experiments  on  children,  tlic  children  who  were  sub- 
jected to  experiments  would  sufTer  largely  in  the  course. 
The  result  was  uncertain,  and  the  process  was  very  slow. 
She  had  been  .struck  with  the  way  in  which  people  at- 
tempted to  teach  small  things— games  for  example.  Some 
would  say,  "  Watch  mc  and  you  will  be  able  to  do  it" 
One  watched,  but  one  was  not  able  to  do  it.  Other  people 
would  say,  "  What  you  have  to  try  to  do  is  to  -,U'ni,%V]*  .'jO'*w 


tennis-ball  so  that  it  comes  over  the  net  and  gets  into  such 
a  court  As  to  the  kind  of  stroke  sonic  people  use  this  and 
some  that"  One  had  then  some  idea  what  to  do,  and  if 
one  had  mny  faculty  for  jjanies.  the  game  might  be  Icamt 
She  had  been  very  much  struck  because  people  seemed  to 
think  that  in  teaching  games,  and  so  on,  there  was  no  need 
tu  teach  what  the  aim  was,  or  what  had  to  be  set  about 
She  thought  those  people  represented  the  part  of  the 
educational  world  who  believed  one  had  simply  to  watch 
and  to  try  for  one's  self,  and  that  the  theory  of  aim  of  the 
uork  was  comparatively  unimportant  As  to  another  point 
she  spoke  with  some  diffidence  in  the  way  of  criticism  of 
wliat  I'roftssor  Stoy  had  brought  before  them,  but  for  young 
women  teachers  she  was  not  quite  sure  that  in  practising 
schools  they  were  not  a  httlc  hit  disposed  to  too  much  criti- 
cism and  analysis.  A  great  many  tuachcrs  who  might  prove 
valuable  teachers  in  the  end  were  .stinted  by  that  process  of 
criticism — a  criticism  which,  in  some  lessons  she  had  heard, 
wa.s  after  all  a  criticism  of  unimportant  details.  She  did  not 
think  it  mattered  very  much  if  occasionally  a  question  wa.s 
asked  to  which  the  answer  might  be  "  Yes,"  but  she  did  think 
it  of  paramount  importance  that  nothing  should  be  done 
to  crush  the  sensitive  and  nervous  organisation  of  young 
teachers  who  came  to  be  trained.  Therefore,  thosccriticism 
lessons  were,  she  thought  fraught  with  dan^fcrs.  She  had 
not  gone  through  them  herself;  perhaps  she  would  not 
appreciate  the  danger  if  she  had,  but  she  had  sat  through 
such  criticiim-lcBsons,  and  had  seen  the  nervous  ordeal  it 
was  for  some  young  women  to  go  through  them,  and  she  had 
felt  that  real  ly  it  was  not  all  gain  for  such  a  student  teacher. 
In  conclusion,  as  a  practical  schoolmistress  who  had  not 
been  altogether  without  success  In  her  work,  and  who  had 
had  a  large  staff  of  under-mistresses  passing  under  her 
supervision,  who  had  had  success  and  failure  like  a  good 
many  others  in  a  choice  of  assistants,  she  wished  very  much 
lo  emphasise  her  strong  feeling  nf  the  necessity  of  sound 
theoretical  training.  So  far  from  an  ounce  of  practice  being 
worth  a  pound  of  theory,  she  was  inclined  to  put  it  the 


other  way,  and  say  that  an  ounce  of  real  theory  was  worth 
a  pound  of  practice. 

Dr.  RlGG,  Wcslcyan  Training  College,  said  that  fc^v 
men  had  done  more  for  the  theory  of  education  in  this 
country  than  his  friend  Mr.  Quick  ;  but  from  that  gentle- 
man's paper  one  would  really  suppose  that  there  was  no 
theory  of  education  at  all  in  the  English  language-  There 
he  entirely  joined  issue  with  Mr.  Quick.  If  he  meant  that 
the  universities  had  done  little  or  nothing  in  England 
towards  the  theory  of  education,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
was  quite  true ;  but  he  was  not  at  all  prepared  to  ignore 
all  that  belonged  to  scientific  treatment  of  education,  and 
the  theory  of  education  which  had  grown  up  especially  in 
connection,  with  our  elementary  schools  during  the  last 
forty  years,  lie  must  remind  the  meetings  of  such  names 
as  Stow,  and  Stow  went  to  the  root  so  far  as  many  prin- 
ciples of  education  were  concerned.  They  could .  not 
altogether  forget  the  name  of  Herbert  Spencer.  Mr.  Fitch 
had  published  lectures  which  were  exceedingly  valuable 
both  with  regard  to  the  tlieory  and  practice  of  education. 
Professor  Bayn,  they  might  not  all  agree  with,  but 
they  could  hardly  ignore  him.  The  name  of  Professor 
UndcnvcK>d  was  well  knowa  Professor  Sully,  of  Uni- 
versity College,  was  a  writer  and  lecturer  upon  the  theory 
and  principles  of  education,  verj-  scientifically  treated  in- 
deed. There  was  Mr.  Quick  himself,  whom  they  could  not 
forget;  and  then,  of  a  somewhat  humbler  scope,  but  by 
no  means  destitute  of  scientific  grounding  for  principles, 
there  were  such  works  as  Mr.  Curric,  and  as  Prvfcssur 
Morrison  of  Glasgow  had  produced.  There  was  also  a 
valuable  manual  for  teaching,  which  had  been  published 
by  the  National  SiKiety,  He  thought  it  was  very  im- 
portant that  they  should  bear  those  things  in  mind,  and  not 
allow  it  to  be  suppo.'^ed  they  had  been  doing  nothing  in 
England  in  regard  to  tliis  matter  for  the  last  sixty  years. 
No  doubt  they  wanted  some  genius  to  put  these  things 
into  the  very  best  form,  and  to  introduce  them  to  our 
English  universities  with  projwr  sanction,  and  with  suf6.c\*ix\V 
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prestige,  but   that  was  a  different  thing,  from  there  being 
no  theory  at    all  upon   the  subject  of  education.     Then, 
as  to  whether  theory  was  sufficient  without  practice,  and 
as   to  the  relative  value    of  theory  and    of  practice,    he 
could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Quick.     He  believed  that  theory 
ju.tt  now  was  more  wanted  than    practice,    especially    in 
certain  quarters,  and  he  believed  that  theory  was  badly 
wanted  for  the  higher  schools  of  this  country-,  and  more 
badly  wanted  for  them  than  for  any  other  schools.     But 
as  to  practice,  he  thought  theory  without  practice,  as  had 
been  very  Justly  said  by  Mr.  Bowen,  would  be  very  much 
like  a  course  of  lectures  to  medical  students  without  having 
any  schools  of  anntomy  at  which  they  might  study  ^(irj 
passu  with  their  attendance  at  those  lectures.     It  would  be 
difiicuU  tn  say  what  should  be  the  relative  proportion  of 
theory  and  of  practice,     There  was  no  doubt  that  as  the 
mind  was  more  fully  developed  in  faculty,  and  in  sensi- 
bility, and  in  perfect  control  of  itself,  there  might  be  less 
practice.     Those  who  went  more  completely  accomplished 
and  developed  into  sclioolswould  very  much  sooner  acquire 
the  practice  that  was  neccssarj'  than  those  who  went  with 
inferior  mental  development — and  that  was  a  principle  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  which 
no  doubt  went  towards  forming  the  views  presented  to 
them  with  the  authority    of   experience   and   .successful 
teaching  by  the  lady  who  had  spoken,  the  Principal  of  the 
Girls'  High  School  at  Edgbaston.    He  had  no  doubt  that 
girls  took  more  easily  to  leaching,  and  taught  with  more 
perfect  sclf-forgetfulncss,  and  with  more  perfect  sympathy 
than,  on  an  average,  was  done  by  the  other  sex  ;  and  he 
had  had  some  opportunitj-  of  looking  at  that  subject,  not 
only  theoretically,  but  practically.     He  had  been  from  the 
beginning  one  of  the  Council  of  the  Bi&hopsgate  College 
for  training  female  teachers  for  twenty-seven  schools,  and 
he  was  bound  to  say  he  believed   the   instruction    given 
in  that  college  was  not  only  important  because  of  such 
lectures    as    had    there    been    given    by    Mr    Fitch,   by 
Canon  Daniel,  and  by  Mr,   Sully,  but  he  believed  it  was 
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scarcely  less  important  because  of  the  excellent  practice 
there  obtained  in  the  practising  school.  He  had  means  of 
knowing  how  girls  there  trained  had.  in  several  instances, 
been  taken  to  schools  tliat  had  little  of  science  and  little  of 
true  methods,  and  how  those  young  ladies  had  revolu- 
tionised the  schools,  and  from  a  second  or  third  position 
had  been  promoted  to  be  head  assistant-mistress  of  the 
school.  He  believed  that  the  training  college  in  Bishops- 
gate  Street,  by  its  results  and  by  its  future  development, 
was  destined  to  do  very  much  indeed  to  illustrate  what 
belonged  to  the  subject  they  were  considering,  and  ho  was 
not  surprised  to  he.ir  Mr,  Bowcn,  who  was  the  head  of  a 
sort  of  sister  institution  of  later  date,  take  the  line  he  did 
in  regard  to  the  relative  proportions  which  must  be  main- 
tained between  theory-  and  pr.tcticc.  It  was  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  practice,  under  an  intelligent  teacher,  was 
ever  apart  from  thcorj-.  If  they  took,  for  instance,  such  a 
teacher  as  Miss  Beate.  of  Cheltenham,  could  they  suppose 
that  she  taught  her  pupil  teachers  merely  the  practice  without 
intimating  the  reasons  ?  It  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 
No  doubt  .she  did  all  alnng,  together  with  her  practice,  give 
some  theory ;  and  in  his  judgment  it  was  the  best  way  to 
give  theory  at  first,  by  means  of  that  sort  of  practice,  under 
a  successful  teacher.  PupiLs  would  then  take  in  theory  as 
food  was  given  to  childre^^  in  small  morsels,  together  with 
the  practice,  and  would  acquire  theory  unconsciously — 
that  \i'as  the  case  under  first-class  teachers.  He  found  it 
was  the  fashion  to  say  that  pupil  teachers  were  wrong  for 
elementary  schools,  but  student  teachers  for  superior 
schooks  were  right ;  but  what  was  the  student  teacher  in 
the  superior  school  but  the  same  in  effect  as  the  pupil 
teacher  in  the  elementary  school?  Let  any  one  go  to 
Cheltenham  and  take  notice  how  Miss  Bcale  taught  the 
twenty  or  twenty -five  student  teachers  ."ihe  had  there.  That 
school  was  a  training  college  of  a  sort,  and  there  were 
science  and  theory  in  that  training  as  well  as  practice.  He 
thought  they  might  draw  their  lines  too  sharp  in  discu.ssions 
on  that  subject 
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Ht.  Ernst  von  SaLLWOrk  (Oberschulrath,  Karlsruhe) 
said  that  in  Germany  the  schoolmasters  of  the  elementary 
schools  were  all  trained,  but  that  the  professors  of  the  higher 
schools  were  without  training.  The  question  was  whether 
It  was;  beneficial  to  give  routine  to  those  teachers  to  whom 
many  think  it  preferable  to  give  only  higher  Ideas  and 
higher  scientific  accomplishments,  whereas  to  himself 
mere  routine  seemed  a  perilous  thing  in  the  hands  of 
teachers  of  a  less  comprehensive  learning.  It  was  a  very 
great  difficulty  to  combine  practice  with  theory,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  all  the  scientific  accomplishment  which 
teachers  might  not  all  have,  Training  schools  for  higher 
teachers  in  Germany  were  only  organised  by  the  adherents 
of  Herbart's  school,  to  which  he  belonged,  as  well  as  his 
friend  Professor  Stoy.  of  Jena,  There  was  great  difficulty 
I  n  combining  theory  with  practice,  but  the  greatest  difficulty 
could  not  be  a  reason,  or  evea  an  excuse,  for  doing  nothing 
at  all.  Ilis  heartfelt  wish  was  that  that  difficult  question 
might  be  resolved  in  England  not  only  for  the  good  of 
that  country,  but  also  of  his  own. 

Mr.  ?I.  VV.  Eve  (Head  Master  of  University  College 
School)  said  he  rather  wished  to  support  the  view  of  Mr. 
Bowen  than  that  of  Mr.  Quick.  He  was  in  favour  of  training 
being  in  connection  with  practice  rather  than  independent 
of  it.  as  he  thought  it  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  in  an 
university.  It  seemed  to  him  that  pedagog)'  could  not 
be  made  a  means  of  mental  training.  It  was  not  like 
history,  classics,  mathematics,  and  so  on ;  it  consisted 
simply  in  putting  together  a  number  of  facts  bearing  upon 
practical  work.  One  part  of  the  teacher's  training  Is  the 
learning  of  the  subject  he  has  to  teach.  A  lawyer  has 
two  things  to  learn ;  he  has  to  learn  a  great  quantity  of 
law  that  he  has  to  deal  with,  and  he  has  to  learn  the  art 
of  cross-examining  and  putting  things  to  a  juiy.  Pedagogy 
corresponded  not  so  much  to  law  as  to  the  art  of  putting 
things  to  a  jury  and  to  cross-examining.  Therefore 
he  was  disposed  to  lay  less  stress  than  Mr.  Quick  did 
upon  the  actual  lecturing  in  the  university.     Such  occa- 
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sional  lectures  as  those  which  had  been  given  at  Cam- 
.  bridge  were,  he  thought,  excellent.  They  professed  to 
'be  suggestions  to  set  future  teachers  thinking  about  their 
work  and  to  keep  them  from  common  errors.  The  real 
teaching  of  pedagogy  must  be  in  connection  with  actual 
practice.  1  f  they  taught  Greek,  they  did  not  begin  by  giving 
lectures  on  Greek  grammar.  Boys  must  learn  Greek  and 
Latin  grammar,  but  the  main  teaching  of  classics  wds  with 
the  author  before  them,  and  so  he  believed  the  main 
teaching  of  pedagogy  must  be. 

The  Chairman  (Mens.  Couvrcur),  quoting  the  French 
proverb.  "  La  parole  est  d'argcnt  ct  Ic  silence  d'or,"  .said 
he  would  not  make  a  long  speech,  as  their  time  was  very 
short.  He  might  say  that  the  difficulties  in  Belgium  were 
quite  the  same  as  in  England.  They  had  training  schools, 
with  too  much  theoretical  labour,  lie  heard  that  in  some 
of  the  English  universities  there  was  pedagogical  teaching  j 
in  Belgium  they  had  none,  neither  in  their  public  nor  in 
their  private  universities.  He  thought  it  was  a  great  draw- 
back, but  they  must  wait  for  a  better  state  of  things. 


PROFESSORSHIPS  AND  LECTURESHIPS 
ON  EDUCATION. 

By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M.A., 

Pn/a»r  oflkt  I'htory,  Ifittery,  and  Prtutu*  ef  Edufati^n  in  Ikf 
Oihtrtity  ffSI.  AuJreau. 

TiiERK  i.s,  in  the  three  kingdoms,  no  one  man  who  gi^-cfi 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  observing  and  to  thinking  about 
the  educational  processes  which  are  going  on  in  our  .schools 
every  day.  There  are  hundreds  of  I'rofcssors  of  Medicine  ; 
and    these    men    not    only  extend    the    limits    oC  \Vtw 
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science — of  the  diRcrcnt  departments  of  tlieir  science;  but 
they  teach  and  train  those  persons  who  arc  In  time  to  go 
into  the  world  to  practise  medicine  and  to  cure  diseases. 
The  observation  of  the  workings  of  the  mind,  and  of.  the 
growth  of  the  mind,  is  no  less  difficult  than  the  obser\-a- 
tion  of  the  workings  and  of  the  growtli  of  the  body ;  but 
we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  set  apart  a  number  of  men 
for  the  faithful  pursuit  of  the  former  inquiry.  There  is,  in 
no  University  in  England,  a  single  person  whose  duty  it  is 
to  guide  a  teacher  In  his  daily  practice.  So  far  as  the 
English  Universities  are  concerned,  education  is  still  in  its 
amateur  and  empiric  stage.  Hence  much  friction,  great 
waste  of  mental  power,  great  waste  of  time,  and  dis- 
appointing results. 

Take  the  question  on  Its  most  practical  side.  We  have 
possession  of  several  years  of  the  lives— of  the  best 
parts  of  the  lives — of  several  millions  of  our  fellow- 
beings.  What  can  we  do  with  this  very  precious,  but  most 
inconvenient  possession  ?  It  is  plain  that  our  duty  is  to  do 
the  best  with  it.  But  who  will  tell  us  what  that  best  is  f 
Wc  can,  it  is  true,  go  on  as  other  teachers  have  done ;  but 
none  of  these  teachers  have  been  able  to  look  upon  the 
question  of  education  as  a  whole.  They  have  not  even 
been  able  to  look  upon  it  as  a  whole  for  any  single  in- 
dividual. On  the  other  hand,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
learner,  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  best  education  for  him- 
self has  in  it  too  many  of  the  elements  of  a  lottery.  He 
may  get  what  he  ought  to  have  ;  and  he  may  not 

Take,  again,  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher.  His  work 
— his  chief  work — is  to  develop  spontaneous  intellectual 
activity ;  in  one  word,  to  grow  miml.  But  he  has  to  do] 
this  work  ufit/fr  tlte  condition  of  ttic  presence  of  numbers ; 
and, -sometimes,  of  large  numbers.  He  may  know  the 
subjects  lie  has  to  teach  thoroughly  well,  may  be  en- 
thusiastic in  regard  to  several  so  far  as  his  own  study 
is  concerned  ;  and  he  would  succeed  very  well  if  hii 
teaching  were  confined  to  one  pupil  The  condition 
numbers    makes  his    work    more    or    le^js    of    a    failun 
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Dr.  Abbott,  the  Head-Master  of  the  City  of  London 
School,  and  one  of  the  ablest  thinkers  and  teachers  in 
the  country,  once  said  :  "  I  gained  my  experience  at  the 
expense  of  my  pupils  for  the  first  two  years."  There 
was  vivisection  ;  but  the  vivisection  was  not  guided  by 
an  intelligent,  mudi  less  a  scientific,  hand. 

Who  has  ever  rai.sed  the  previous  question,  and  asked 
whether  all  this  activity — some  of  which  looks  as  if  it 
proceeded  from  the  intellect — that  goes  on  in  our  schools 
is  really  the  fittest  training  for  the  mind  ? — whether  the 
parts  of  it  are  really  parts  of  a  beneficent  whole  ? — whether 
the  end  proposed — if  any  end  has  ever  been  thought  of — 
is  good  ;  and  whether  the  means  tn  that  end  are  the  right 
ones? 

The  position  of  the  Universities  towards  education  is  at 
the  present  moment  tolerably  parallel  with  that  of  Hume 
and  Kant  to  the  old  dogmatic  philo.sophy.  Forgenerations 
German  and  English  Professors  of  Philosophy  had  bocn 
delivering  lectures  on  God,  man,  the  universe,  free-will, 
the  summmn  boniim,  and  a  number  of  other  things  that 
have  found  their  way  into  human  speech.  But  one  day 
it  occurred  to  Hume  in  the  course  of  his  searching;  and 
thinking,  to  a.sk,  "Do  wc  then  indeed  know  all  this?  and 
how  do  we  know  it  ?  What  is  the  organ  and  instrument 
for  acquiring  all  this  knowledge  which  fills  so  many 
philosophical  books?"  At  this  question  Kant  awoke  from 
hi»  dogmatic  slumber,  looked  around  him,  and  said,  "  I  am 
not  sure  that  wc  do  know  all  this.  Let  us  enquire.  Let 
us  enquire  into  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  itself, 
before  wc  can  say  wc  arc  quite  sure  that  wc  have  know- 
ledge about  all  these  things."  At  these  quiet  touches,  the 
imposing  fabric  of  dogmatic  philosophy  dropped  like  a 
card-castle ;  and  it  was  found  that  the  work  of  the  dogmatic 
philosophers,  taken  at  its  best,  had  been  merely  that  of 
elaborating  a  terminology,  which  -■should  serve  for  the 
architectonic  labours  of  after-tliinkers.  The  same  questions 
fwant  now  to  be  asked  about  the  processes  which  are 
classed    under    the    name  of   education.     Wbct,Vvw    \.V»a 


answering  of  these  questions  will  be  followed  by  the  same 
results,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  believe,  from  what  I  have; 
seen  in  colleges  and  schools — schools  both  primary  and 
secondary — that  a  very  large  part  of  the  process  c;ilicd 
education  is  not  useful ;  and  some  of  it  even  worse  than 
useless. 

Let  us  suppose  that  persons  were  appointed  to  observe 
and  to  study  the  educational  processes  that  go  on  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  ;  what  would  they  do? 

I.  First  of  ail,  they  would  require  to  make  a  thorough- 
going Examination  of  the  Growth  and  Dkvelop- 
MENT  of  many  different  kinds  of  YouNC.  Minds.  Here 
there  is  work,  not  merely  fur  one  man,  but  for  half-a- 
doxen.  Growth,  and  rules  of  growth  of  the  body  and  of 
the  mind — the  reaction  of  the  one  on  the  other ;  what 
powers  unfold  themselves,  at  what  time  ?  what  special 
food  is  best  for  the  nurture  of  these  powers?  why  this 
or  that  food  is  little  nourishing,  or  mere  obstruction,  or 
poisonous  ?  what  powers  are  in  danger  of  ovor-stimula- 
tion?  what  powers  are  in  danger  of  being  atrophied? — 
These  and  many  otiier  questions  would  have  to  be  studied 
by  such  a  person.  Captain  Douglas  Gallon  has  instituted, 
with  great  skill  and  power  of  organisation,  a  number 
of  similar  inquiries;  and  the  results  of  these  must  take' 
a  permanent  place  In  the  foundation  of  any  future  Science 
of  Education.  Such  an  investigator  would,  further,  have  to 
inquire  as  to  the  best  way  of  training  the  senses ;  how 
the  senses  may  be  directed  by  the  mind,  and  how  the 
mind  may  be  got  at  through  the  senses ;  how  the  judg- 
ment may  be  trained  ;  how  the  imagination  is  stimulated  ; 
how  the  will  may  be  strengthened  ;  and.  still  better,  what 
arc  the  true  laws  of  the  formation  of  habit  and  habits. 
Such  a  person — or  such  persons — must  keep  abreast  with 
tile  latest  discoveries  in  physiology,  and  in  psychology  ; 
and  they  must  have  the  mother-wit  to  discover  the  minor 
premisses  which  will  connect  these  discoveries  with  thc 
proccsscs  actually  going  on  in  the  .schoolroom  ;  and  there- 
by to  connect  and  to  alter  our  educational   procedure, 
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where  that  is  needful  and  possible.  The  enormous  prepress 
made  by  the  Science  of  Medicine  during  the  last  forty 
.years  is  due  to  the  physiological  iiivcstigiitions  of  a  large 
band  of  able  enquirers.  It  is  quite  fairly  to  be  expected 
that  similar  advances  might  be  made  in  the  case  of  educa- 
tion ;  and,  if  we  were  able  to  obtain  the  services  of  serious 
and  scientific  enquirers  into  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
growing  mind,  one  practical  benefit  might  accrue  from 
such  an  investigation,  almost  at  once.  Wc  might  discover, 
for  example,  how  many  thousands  of  our  pupils,  in  all 
kinds  and  classes  of  schools,  are  starved  in  mind  and 
5oul,  because  we  have  no  adequate  and  interesting  means 
of  training  their  eyes  and  their  hands. 

II.  Professors  of  Education  would  require  to  STUDY 
and  to  Tkach  the  History  of  Education.  Many, 
indeed,  most  young  teachers  in  this  country,  begin  the 
professional  labours  of  their  life  with  the  belief  that  educa- 
tion has  no  history — cannot  and  need  not  have  a  history  ; 
that  it  is.  in  fact,  a  poor  and  tem|}orary  art,  begun  In  the 
necessity  of  keeping  children  out  of  mischief,  continued  in 
thoughtlessness,  and  ending  in  headaches  and  examination 
papers.  'l"hc  so-called  art  of  the  teacher,  they  think,  is  a 
merely  individual  art,  uncommunicablc  and  not  worth 
communicating ;  and,  like  the  mushroom  growths  of  the 
South  African  languages  mentioned  by  Max  Miiilcr,  that 
have  never  been  perpetuated  in  writing,  and  di(?  off  with 
each  generation.  But  it  must  be  of  real  value  to  the  youn^ 
teacher  to  read  and  to  hear  about  the  notions  and  ideals 
of  c<lucation  that  have  at  Uifrcrent  ctHichs  prevailed  among 
civilised  peoples ;  and  .ibout  the  means  that  were  em- 
ployed to  reach  those  ideals.  Much  can  be  learned  by  a 
survey  of  the  history  nf  education  in  China,  in  India,  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  among  the  difTerent  nations  of 
Europe  at  different  times.  Once  more,  what  have  the  great 
thinkers  of  the  world  to  tell  us  about  ixlucatiun  ?  What  docs 
Plato  say  ?  And  Aristotle  ?  What  do  the  more  modern  men 
teach  us  about  it  ?  Let  us  go  and  read  the  tlunighls  of 
Bacon  and  Scldcn,  of  Milton  and  Locke  ■,  o(  Jtaw  Vxo\  wA 


Goethe.  Then  there  are  the  biographies  of  great  educators 
and  of  great  thinkers  on  education.  This  is  by  far  the 
most  stimulating  part  of  the  historj-.  l^or  the  young 
teacher  learns  by  the  blunders  and  by  the  successes  of 
these  inen ;  he  is  conscious  of  livinfj  with  fellow-mortals  ; 
he  lias  a  sense  of  friendship  and  of  community  of  expe- 
rience. The  student  might  read  the  best  parts  of  Ouinc- 
tilian  and  get  much  from  him  ;  he  will  gain  a  great  deal 
from  the  study  of  many  parts  of  the  writings  of  Conn>- 
nius  ;  he  need  not  even  be  repelled  by  the  exaggerations 
of  liatichius ;  Ascham's  experience  is  still  good  for  the 
teaching  of  Latin  ;  from  Milton's  colossal  plans  and  smaller 
results  something  may  be  learned  ;  Locke  has  many  true 
ideas  for  us ;  the  daring  paradoxes  of  Jacotot  arc  not 
without  fruitful  suggestions  ;  Pestalozzi.  Frobcl.  and  Dies- 
tcrwcjj  have  still  much  to  give  us  that  has  not  by  any 
means  been  yet  absorbed  into  our  daily  practice.  Hints, 
plans,  facts,  principles,  guidance,  but  above  all,  inspiration 
^thcse  and  much  more  can  the  young  teacher  draw  from 
the  biographies  of  the  men  who  have  left  their  lives  in 
their  work. 

III.  I'rofc-ssors  of  Education  would  have  to  study  MKTlIon, 
and  the  true  method  of  each  subject  that  is  taught  in  our 
schools.  Bacon,  in  his  Aiivaficemerir  cf  Leantiitg,  v.  5,  says : 
"No  perfect  discovery  can  be  made  upon  a  flat  or  a  level : 
neither  is  it  possible  to  discover  the  more  remote  and 
dee]M:r  parts  uf  any  science,  if  you  stand  but  upon  the  level 
of  the  same  science  and  :t'!ccnd  not  to  a  higher  science." 
The  fact  is  that,  at  present,  mosi  of  those  persons  who 
.study  the  methods  and  practice  of  education  study  it  on 
the  level  upon  which  it  goes  on ;  and,  still  mure,  by  far 
the  larger  majority  of  persons  who  are  engiiged  in  teaching 
have  no  time  and  no  rca.son  to  a.sccnd  to  the  higher  lieights 
from  which  they  could  survey  the  whole  country,  Mr. 
Quick  says,  in  his  '  Jiducational  Reformers,'  p,  16  :  "A  boy 
has  to  actu-slom  hini-self  by  turns  to  half-a-dozcn  diflcrcnt 
methods,  invented  at  hap-hazard  by  individual  masters 
with  different  aims  in  vie\»',  if  indeed  they  have  any  aim 


at  all."  What  wc  want,  indeed,  is  the  field  of  education 
surveyed  and  mapped  out,  and  infomiation  given  us  with 
regard  to  iKc  n^ilure  of  the  aiil  in  tlit  dilTcrcnt  patts  of 
the  country.  Hut  tlic  little  amateur  plans  and  .syiitcms, 
produced  now  and  then  for  the  teaching  of  this  or  that 
subject  by  some  persons  who  have  been  seized  with  the 
afflatus  of  a  crotchet,  no  more  resemble  the  methods  that 
grow  out  of  the  twofold  complete  survey  of  the  nature  of 
the  subject  to  be  learnt  and  the  nature  of  the  mind  learning, 
than  the  maps  of  tramps  do  to  the  Ordnance  Maps,  which 
are  the  outcome  of  the  scientific  iriangulalion  of  the 
country. 

What  is  the  permanent  and  universal  condition  of  all 
METHOD?  It  h  that  it  be  hatristic.  Man  is  by  nature 
a  seeking,  inquiring,  and  hunting  animal  ;  and  the  passion 
for  hunting  is  the  strongest  passion  in  him.  This  view 
has  its  historic  side;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  best 
way,  the  truest  method,  that  the  individual  can  follow,  is 
the  path  of  research  that  has  been  taken  and  followed 
by  whole  races  in  past  times.  This  has,  perhaps,  been 
best  put  by  Kdmund  Burke,  probably  the  greatest  con- 
structive thinker  that  ever  lived  in  this  countf>'-  He 
says:  "  I  am  convinced  that  tlic  method  of  teaching  which 
approaches  most  nearly  to  the  method  of  investigation  is 
incomparably  the  best ;  since,  not  content  with  serving  up 
a  few  barren  and  lifeless  truths,  it  leads  to  the  stock  on 
which  they  grew :  it  tends  to  set  the  learner  himself  on  the 
track  of  invention,  and  to  direct  him  into  those  paths  in 
which  the  author  has  made  his  own  discoveries," 

tt  may  be  said  tliat  tliis  statement  is  applicable  to 
science,  and  to  science  only.  But  I  am  prepared  to  .Khow, 
at  the  right  time,  that  it  is  .ippiicable  tu  literature  also, 
though  not  in  the  fullest  extent  and  application  of  the 
method.  The  heuristic  method  is  the  e«l}'  method  to  be 
applied  in  the  pure  sdenccs ;  it  is  the  best  method  in  the 
teaching  of  the  applied  sciences ;  and  it  is  rt  method  En  the 
Bttidy  of  those  great  works  of  art  in  language  by  the 
greatest  minds  which  go  by  the  general  name  of  literature. 
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\  said  at  the  beginning  oi  this  Paper  that  the  work  of 
the  teacher  has  to  be  done  under  the  condition  of  num- 
bLTS.  Let  us,  for  one  moment,  suppose  a  well-stored  and 
sympathetic  mind  brought  into  contact  with  a  younger  and 
ignorant,  but  seeking,  mind.  The  former  gives  out  with 
pleasure  his  stores  of  knowledge  and  of  thought,  of  science 
and  of  literature ;  and  the  other  sits,  with  wonder  and 
c^crness  in  his  soul,  listening  with  rapt  and  untircd  mind 
to  the  marvels  of  the  new  world  which  is  the  old.  The 
elder  mind  can  feel  at  once  when  the  younger  mind  fully 
understands  hitn^  and  when  he  fails  to  understand  ;  he  can 
stop  to  fill  up  gaps,  he  can  ask  questions,  he  can  hark 
back  upon  a  vanished  trace;  he  can  pick  up  a  dropped 
clue ;  he  can  offer  a  hint  towards  the  solution  of  a  dif- 
ficulty ;  he  can  set  facts  in  such  a  train  as  to  point  to  a 
onclusion,  but  refuse  to  give  that  conclusion; — and  the 
action  of  mind  upon  mind,  the  interplay  of  question  and 
answer,  the  examination  and  cross-examination,  the  friendly 
struggle  of  the  Socratic  elenchus,  the  thought  that  answers 
thought,  and  the  feeling  that  calls  to  feeling — all  constitute 
an  educational  process  in  which  no  essential  is  wanting. 
But  the  presence  of  numbers  alters  all,  or  much  of  this. 
The  presence,  too,  of  the  outside  Examiner — "the  two- 
handed  engine  at  the  door"— alters  it  still  further.  Now 
— there  is  no  play  of  thought — something  must  be  "got 
up";  now  there  is  no  hunt^thcre  is  only  a  distribution 
of  the  ready-made  ;  the  class  is  moved  to  a  large  extent 
by  its  tail  ;  every  member  of  it  must  acquire  something  • 
and  that  something  is,  by  the  law  of  business  gravitation, 
the  merest  minimum.  Thus  the  teacher  is  edged  more 
and  more  into  routine ;  instead  of  a  method,— a  living 
method — living — because  it  guides  to  truth  and  because 
it  will  abide  with  his  pupils  after  they  leave  school, — ^he 
has  at  best  a  good  business  plan  ;  and  the  eagerness  in 
pursuit,  the  glow  from  discovery  or  appreciation  are  sacri- 
ficed to  hard  steady  drill,  undeviating  routine,  and  the 
perpetual  pressure  of  business  considerations. 

This  overriding  of  method  by  plan,  this  gain  of  a  vi(a 
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by  the  loss  of  tlie  trae  causa  vkvrufi ;  this  domination  of 
routine,  gives  rise  to  certain  menta!  diseases,  which  Infest 
to  a  greater  or  smaller  extent  almost  every  school-room 
in  the  country.  I  wJII  touch  very  rapidly  upon  each  of 
these 

(i)  There  is  the  disease  of  Encvclop^dism— chronic 
and  very  rampant  in  private  schools,  especially  those  for 
girls,  I  have  known  girls'  schools  where  eighteen  "  sub- 
jects" were  taug;ht  per  week.  The  parents  wished  it ;  the 
child  sulTcrcd  from  it.  Our  common-sense  tells  us  that  this 
was  a  peine  f oris  et  dure  for  the  young  minds  who  had  to 
go  through  the  curriculum  ;  but  It  is  necessary  to  have  an 
authoritative  and  reasoned  deliverance  on  such  cases.  The 
disease  of  Encyclopxdism  brings  with  it  the  necessary 
device  of  abrUgtuetit ;  and  this  device  of  abridgment  it  is 
which  makes  school-books  so  delightful  to  read,  such  friends 
of  our  leisure- hours,  such  beautiful  companions  in  the 
country,  such  longed-for  refuges  when  we  are  unable  to 
sleep,  such  concentrated  pemmican  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge. 

(ii)  Another  disease  which  [irevaiis  largely  in  all  our 
schools  is  what  may  roughly  be  called  the  presence  of  the 
Skcond-HAND.  This  is  a  kind  of  fungus  which  grows 
abundantly  in  places  where  there  ia  little  or  no  real  intel- 
lectual life.  "To  give  the  net  product  of  int|uirj-,"  it  has 
been  rightly  said  by  H.  Spencer,  "without  the  intiuJry  that 
leads  to  it,  is  found  to  be  both  enervating  and  inefficient. 
General  truths,  to  be  of  due  and  permanent  use.  must  be 
earned.''  This  second-hand  matter  can  be  appropriated  by 
the  memory  alone  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  causes  why,  at  the 
present  day,  the  memory  is  the  chief  mental  organ  that  is 
in  use  in  our  schools.  It  has  invaded  even  the  precincts  of 
literature  ;  and  tlicre  are  thou.-^nds  of  our  scholars  who, 
in  examination  papers,  utter  hardy  judgments  about  books 
they  have  never  even  seen,  and  about  authors,  not  one  line 
of  whose  works  tlicy  have  ever  read.  They  ullcr  these 
judgments  and  these  opinions  a.s  if  they  were  their  own — 
miranturque  n<n'as  frcndcs,  et  mn  sua  pcma  ;  Ihft  tcsuVl  \t> 
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not  a  fair  am!  kiiKlIy  fruit,  but  a  show  of  Dead  Sea  apples  ; 
not  a  spontaneous  play  of  taste  and  appreciation,  but  an 
intellectual  imposture,  about  which  it  would  be  difTicult  to 
speak  too  strongly.  The  Histories  of  Literature,  as  they 
arc  called,  out  of  which  their  opinions  arc  taken  bodily,  arc 
themselves  full  of  the  second-hand,  the  unauthentic,  and  the 
un%'crifiable ;  and  no  self-respecting  University  or  College 
could  admit  them  within  its  walls. 

(iii)  The  Tyranny  of  the  BOOK  is  another  Iddon  Scholae, 
which  a  hcallliier  state  of  education  would  soon  destroy. 
Ifwc  look  at  the  question  for  one  moment  with  candour 
and  openness,  we  sh^ll  see  that  the  true  conception  of 
education  is  simply  the  contact  of  living  mind  with  living 
mind.  We  may  come  upon  this  contact  in  books  ;  or  we 
may  not.  The  child  misses  the  contact  in  a  book  more 
often  than  it  finds  it.  The  old  conception  of  Education — 
it  was  Mr.  Robert  Lowe's — was  a  very  simple  one :  A 
book,  a  teacher,  a  learner  ;  the  teacher  behind,  the  learner 
in  front,  the  book  in  tlic  middle ;  and  the  process  was  to 
decant  the  contents  of  the  book  into  the  learner  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible,  but  where,  in  such  a  process,  are 
the  feeble  but  kindly  and  vital  beginnings? — where  is  the 
bright  interplay  of  question  and  answer? — whenc  the  guess 
and  the  hint,  the  seeking  and  the  finding,  the  "coming  to 
many  ways  in  the  wanderings  of  careful  thought,"  the 
eager  rising  to  truth,  the  grasp  after  beauty,  the  corporate 
enthusiasm,  the  "flash  of  identity  in  diversity,"  the  ex- 
hilarating charm,  the  emotion  that  is  unexhauste<l  after  a 
hundred  repetitions?""  Learning  is  never  attended  by 
weariness  or  by  discouragement;  the  book  that  has  to  be 
"got  up"  is  the  living  .symbol  of  a  deadly  fatigue.  The 
art  of  questioning  in  the  teacher;  the  growing  power  of 
acute  and  skilful  analysis  ;  the  insight  into  the  number 
and  kind  of  steps  that  a  class  must  take  in  each  part  of  a 
subject, —  all  these  arc  kilted  off  by  the  possession  of  Tin 
Book. 

(iv)   A  fourth   disease  which  weakens  our  educational 

•  Bain's  "  Education  as  a  Science,"  p.  Sj. 
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procedure  is  the  PREMATURE.  Even  sympathetic  teachers 
arc  overridden  in  their  judgments  by  the  expectations  of 
examiners,  the  desires  of  parents,  and  the  demands  of  what 
is  called  the  general  public.  We  every  day  force  upon 
children  thoughts  and  knowledge  that,  at  the  right  age, 
they  would  gladly  welcome  for  themselves ;  wc  ajiticipatc 
results,  and  deprive  them  of  the  educative  and  edifying 
pleasure  of  finding  them  ;  and  the  intellectual  stomachs  of 
the  children  suffer  from  the  malady  of  the  time^ — stuffing 
and  imperfect  digestion,  "  It  would  be  a  triumph  of  teach- 
ing," says  Dr.  Abbott,  "  if  wc  were  never  to  give  a  definition 
until  the  class  demanded  it."  The  pious  Pcstalozzi  is  filled 
with  measureless  remorse  when  he  finds  \\\:A\\{i\\as,  given 
a  little  boy  a  conception,  instead  of  inducing  him  to  find  it 
for  himself.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  we  need  an 
inquiry,  conducted  by  open-minded  persons,  as  to  what 
mental  forx!  is  best  suited  to  what  mental  age  ;  and  we 
■need  the  results  of  such  inquiry  to  be  applied  to  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  procedure  in  our  schools.  As  things  arc, 
■'by  denying  the  knowledge  the  child  craves,  and  can  take, 
and  cramming  it  with  knowledge  it  cannot  digest,  wc  pro- 
duce a  morbid  state  of  the  faculties,  .  .  .  The  child  be- 
comes a  mere  passive  recipient  of  our  Instruction  ;  and  we 
infer  that  education  must  ncccs.sarily  be  carried  on  thus. 
Having  by  our  mclliod  induced  helplessness,  wc  make  the 
helplessness  a  reason  for  our  method." 

(v)  Another  disease  from  which  we  suffer,  and  suffer 
grievously,  is  the  DIDACTIC  Ul.SKA.sic,  This  means,  in 
two  words,  teUin^  instead  of  tcacking.  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
Head-Master  of  Clifton  College,  stigmatizes  as  synonymous 
"  the  most  stupid  and  the  most  didactic  teaching."  He 
might  have  also  called  it  thstmst  slufv/ying.  Put  shortly, 
this  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  do  every- 
thing for  his  pupil — as  if  he  could  digest  for  him  ;  and  the 
result  is  that  .all  the  healthy  passions  and  emotions  of  ihe 
learner — wonder,  curiosity,  interest,  hope,  striving — arc  kept 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  school-door.  There  they  wait, 
till  the  boy  is  freed  from  tlic  wcari-iotwc  v,nTv4-,  ax\«i.  Ow«v 
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they  fly  with  him  to  the  fields  and  the  river-sidc,  to  the 
quarry  and  the  sea-shore.  It  is  said  of  Dr.  Arnold  by 
Dean  Stanley  (Life  i.  115),  that,  "as  a  general  rule,  he 
never  gave  in  formation,  except  as  a  kind  of  reu^ard  for  an 
answer,  and  often  withheld  it  altogether,  from  a  sense  that 
those  whom  he  was  addressing  had  not  sufficient  interest 
or  sympathy  to  entitle  them  to  receive  it"  It  is  useless  to 
force  this  or  that  idea,  this  or  that  piece  of  knowledge,  on 
the  minds  of  our  pupils  ;  al!  we  do  must  be  tried  by  the 
ultimate  test — the  test  of  life.  That  test  is  contained  in 
the  plain  question :  Are  the  pursuits  and  the  exercises 
followed  and  employed  in  my  school  likely  to  be  carried 
on  by  my  pupils  after  they  have  bid  me  good-bye  ?  Will 
the  habits  I  have  given  them  rcmaia?  Are  the  ideas  I 
have  given  them  seeds  that  will  grow,  and  produce  fruit  for 
Ihem  in  their  adult  life?  Have  I,  above  all,  given  them 
"the  expansive  joy  of  soul  over  work,"  that  is  the  source 
of  all  fine  art?  It  would  be  good  xvork,  and  work  enough, 
for  a  professor  of  education  if  he  could  show  us,  in  each 
subject,  how  the  Didactic  eould  be  kept  nut  of  the  teach- 
ing of  it,  and  how  learning  might  be  made  a  vigorous 
excursion,  with  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new,  for  the  dawn 
of  every  new  morning. 

But,  I  have  said  that  the  chief  use  of  Professors  of 
Education  is  to  find  some  true  and  living  method  for  the 
teaching  of  those  things  which  have  to  be  taught.  These 
professors — when  we  have  created  them,  and  set  them  to 
work — will  not  ask  whether  the  subject  they  are  examin- 
ing is  taught  ill  primary  or  in  secondary  schools.  They 
will  think  only  of  the  subject  itself,  and  of  the  mind  that 
is  to  feed  on  it 

Let  us  see  what  they  would  enquire  Into,  and  what  they 
would  teach. 

(i)  They  would  give  us,  first  of  all,  a  fit  rcndcTing  into 
English  tastes  and  Engli^^h  habits  of  the  true  ami  living 
CoNCEmONS  of  rRIEDtilCIl  FliOItKL.  They  would  tell  U.S 
how  the  powers  and  activities  of  the  growing  infant  may  be 
called  into  most  pleasurable  and  healthy  exercise ;  and  how 
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the  senses — eye,  hand,  and  ear — may  be  most  successfully 
trained,  here  in  England.  From  the  birth  of  the  child 
they  would  show  how  a  hcahhy  balance  and  reciprocity 
may  be  established  and  maintained  between  all  its  forces. 
They  would  begin  at  the  beginning ;  they  would  teach  the 
mother  as  well  as  the  child.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  introduce  a  conscious  element  where  nature  has 
carefully  wrapped  us  in  unconsciousness  ;  but  that — through 
the  mother,  who  is  conscious — the  thinking  educator  would 
guide  all  the  unconscious  powers  to  a  happy  and  healthy 

end. 

(ii)  The  child  conies,  in  no  long  time,  to  try  by  means 
of  symbols  to  attach  himself  to  the  general  intellectual  life 
of  his  fellow-men ;  and  he  tries  to  make  out  how  they 
communicate  with  each  other  on  paper,  lie  tries  to  learn  to 
read.  Well,  when  he  comes  to  the  Readinc  of  English, 
his  facuitictiof  eyes  and  cars  are  more  amazed  than  those 
of  the  players'  audience  in  Hamlet.  He  expects  the 
symbol  to  be  the  same  for  each  sound  he  utters ;  and  tlic 
sound  to  be  the  same  for  each  symbol  he  sees.  He  expects 
this ;  he  finds  something  exactly  the  reverse.  The  two 
rules,  which  each  code  of  signals  ought  to  obser\'e,  arc 
broken  at  every  step ;  and  his  sense  of  consistency  Ls 
outri^d  in  every  line  of  printing.  lastead  of  learning  to 
'recognise  twenty-six  letters,  he  has  to  accustom  himself  to 
more  than  one  hundred  eccentric  and  most  diversified  habits 
of  old  English  dialects,  and  of  prejudiced  or  careless  scribes. 
The  consequence  is,  that  his  success  in  learning  to  read  is 
long  delayed  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  his  faculties 
arc  permanently  weakened,  and  bis  impressions  much 
blunted  in  the  effort  Many  able  men  wish  to  alter  the 
notation  of  our  language  altogether.  In  the  meantime, 
could  not  a  thinker  on  education — who  had  no  other  sub- 
ject to  avert  his  thoughts— give  to  the  young  children  of 
this  country  a  sound  and  attractive  method  of  learning  to 
read? 

(iii)  The  things  the  child  sees  daily  around  him— the 
clouds  in  the  sky,  the  running  streams,  the  risUl^  a,t\d  ^^VVcwj, 
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of  the  tides,  the  fall  of  the  rain,  the  coming  of  Spring,  the 
return  of  Winter,  the  colours  of  the  earth— these  and  many 
more  the  chiid  wants  some  account,  some  explanation  of. 
He  hcar»,  too,  that  men  build  cities,  and  make  railways, 
and  fetch  ^nd  carry  goods  of  diflerent  Knrts,  from  one  part 
of  tlie  round  planet  to  another  ;  and  he  wants  to  know  the 
how  and  the  why,  and  what  sets  all  these  people  and  things 
in  motion.  The  answers  to  these  numerous  qiie&tions  are 
containiid — or  are  supposed  to  be  contained — in  the  school- 
subject  called  Gkographv.  But,  what  have  the  traditions 
of  school-practice — the  ever-pressing  necessities  of  school- 
drill  and  school-routine — turned  this  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive subject  into?  Into  masses  of  gritt}.-  topographical 
gossip  ;  long  lists  of  names,  which  have  to  he  attached  to 
black  dots  upon  maps  ;  wildernesses  of  unconnected  facts  ; 
and  mounds  of  useless  and  unwholesome  statistics.  All 
this  is  "given"  by  the  teacher  as  an  explanation  of  the 
beautiful  and  wonderful  phenomena  of  the  external  world. 
The  child  takes  it  in,  But  no  curiosity  precedes  the  pro- 
cess ;  no  wonder  accompanies  it ;  no  exercise  of  judgment 
is  stimulated  by  it;  no  imagination  or  sympathetic  power 
is  quickened  by  it.  The  memory — the  volitional  memory 
alone — is  the  power  called  Into  play.  The  subject  called 
geography  occupied  the  splendid  powers  of  a  Humboldt 
and  a  Ritter,  of  an  Agassiz  and  a  liiiclus  ;  but,  the  grind- 
ing necessities  of  the  modern  English  school-room  pulverise 
it  into  mind-choking  duiiL  And  here  the  universities  than- 
selves  aid  in  the  deterioration  of  the  educative  processes. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  have,  in  their  local  examinations, 
taken  to  examining  secondary  schools.  In  the  papers 
they  set,  they  ask  fearful  and  deadening  questions.  Then, 
if  you  s.iy  to  the  examiners,  "Why  do  you  set  such  dull 
questions  in  geography,  it  is  only  paltry  topography  after 
all?"  Tlicy  reply.  "Oh!  we  must  examine  in  what  is 
actually  taught"  Then,  if  you  go  to  the  teachers,  and  ask 
them  why  they  do  not  rise  to  a  truer  and  more  Interesting 
way  of  treating  the  world  in  which  we  live,  their  answer  is, 
"  Oh  !  you  know,  wc  must  satisfy  the  examiners  ;  wc  must 


prepare  only  what  our  pupils  will  be  examined  in.  Just 
Icjok  at  the  papers  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  :  they  are 
all  like  that ! "  And  thus  it  comes  about  that  our  poor 
pupils  are  ground  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  milt- 
stonc. 

But,  a  Professor  of  Education,  who  had  studied  the  sub- 
ject and  its  relations  to  young  minds  slowly  and  tranquilly, 
witli  a  detached  and  yet  a  sympathetic  mind,  would  be  able 
to  give  us  the  true  steps  which  lead  to  a  right  interpretation 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  world  in  space — would  jiut  a 
practical  perspective  into  the  courses  of  lessons — would 
show  us  how  much  can  be  done  by  appeals  to  the  eye  by 
means  of  picture:^,  diagrams,  maps,  and  models— how  and 
where  certain  parts  of  natural  philosophy  must  be  called  in 
to  explain — what  books  of  travel  and  of  description  can  be 
employed  to  give  solidity  and  basis  to  the  children's  con- 
ceptions of  n  country  or  of  a  climate. 

(iv)  HiSTOHV  is  taught  in  most  of  our  schools.  With  how 
many  pupils  does  it  remain  a  desire  and  a  passion  after 
they  have  left  school?  Do  they  want  to  read  more  history? 
Do  they  go  with  pleasure  from  the  history  of  their  own 
country— which  they  are  supposed  to  Ttnow — ^to  the  history 
of  France-,  of  Germany,  of  Italy,  and  of  other  great 
European  countries?  There  is  no  subject  in  the  world  so 
interesting  as  history ;  but,  from  what  1  have  seen,  I  doubt 
much  whether  our  present  teaching  of  it  is  successful  in 
one  case  out  of  a  hundred.  We  are  so  greedy,  and  so 
premature,  that  we  try  to  force  a  connected  narrative  of 
cventsi  which  stretch  over  about  two  thousand  years,  upon 
children  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  I  remember  in- 
specting one  public  secondary  schoo].  where  six  different 
historica  of  Kngland  were  in  use  in  six  different  forms.  .  .  , 
It  is  very  clear  to  me  that  young  people  below  eighteen 
cannot  understand  the  true  relations  of  political  causes  and 
effects,  and  that  they  have  little  interest  for  them.  The 
bit^raphies  of  great  and  famous  men  and  women  arc  what 
come  home  to  the  young;  and  these  should  be  the  nuclei 
round  which  our  historical   knowledge  should  ^'C'uW'i^V] 
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gather  and  become  crystallised  It  should  be  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  find  matter  in  history  that  would 
have  a  kindly  attraction  for  every  age  ;  but,  for  want  of 
guidance,  wc  have  strayed  into  the  use  of  the  driest 
abridgments,  which  teach  nobody  anything.  Ajjain,  many 
teachers,  who  have  no  fccUng  for  historical  perspective,  put 
as  much  stress  upon  unimportant  details  as  on  the  greatest 
events.  There  is  work  enough  here  for  one  man  to  show 
U5  how  to  teach  hiitorj-  rightly,  and  how  to  create  a  taste 
for  the  endless  pursuit  of  the  study.  The  University 
Professors  of  History  might  themselves  tell  lis  what  are 
the  most  interesting  and  attractive  parts  of  history,  and 
what  are  most  suitable  for  the  young  at  school. 

(v)  The  young  teacher,  who  may  have  to  face  the  task  of 
teaching  a  Foreign  Language,  has  little  guidance  in  his 
work.  He  feels  himself  cast  amidst  the  multiplicity  of 
systems,  and  the  crowd  of  French  and  German  books — all 
of  them  claiming  to  be  better  than  all  the  otliers.  Well, 
then,  he  wants  some  person  or  persons  to  examine,  and  to 
discuss  the  dilTcrent  plans  and  methods  in  use,  and  to  tell 
him  how  far  this  or  that  method  is  in  harmony  with  the 
nature  of  the  language,  and  with  the  natural  growth  of  the 
mind  in  its  power  of  asi5imilating  new  words  and  phrases. 
He  wants  to  have  Locke's  and  Marcel's,  and  Prendcrgast's 
and  Nasmith's  ideas  examined  and  valued.  How  much 
can  philology  help  in  the  acquirement  of  a  Teutonic 
language,  like  German?  What  are  the  most  prevailing 
idioms  and  terms  of  expression?  What  are  the  easiest 
and  Kiobt  attractive  books?  How  far,  and  how  usefully 
may  interlinear  translations  be  employed?  What  parts  of 
the  literature  of  each  language  are  most  useful  for  the 
mental  culture  of  young'  people?  How  may  the  car  be 
best  trained  in  getting  at  the  car-language,  which  is  some- 
thing quite  different  from  the  eye-language?  How  may 
the  road  from  the  perfectly  easy  to  the  very  difficult  be  best 
engineered  ?  How  far  ought  composition  tn  a  language 
to  go  along  with  the  reading  of  it?  These  and  many 
other  questions  can    be  profitably  answered  only  by  the 
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person  who  has  studied  the  language  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  conditions  under  whicli  it  must  be  taught  on  the 
other. 

(vi)  We  have  adopted  Literature— the  literature  of 
our  own  country — zs  a  subject  in  our  schools  ;  and  very 
rightly.  But  here,  again,  the  demon  of  greed  and  cncycio- 
paxlism  has  destroyed,  or  gone  near  to  destroy,  the  useful- 
ness and  the  charm  of  the  study  for  our  pupils.  In 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  schools,  a  book  tike  Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke's  '  Primer  of  English  Literature'  is  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  pupils;  and  they  "get  it  up."  Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke's  little  book  is  a  very  good  and  a  very 
cljarming  book ;  but  it  is  no  more  a  primer  than  the 
'Encyclopedia  Britannica'  la  a  primer.  It  is  a  series  of 
pleasant  recollections  and  genial  criticisms  of  books  that 
Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  has  himself  read;  and  it  is  very 
pleasant  reading  for  those  who  have  also  read  the  books 
of  which  he  treats.  But  it  is  put  into  the  hands  of  young 
people  who  never  even  saw  these  books,  and  whose 
acquaintance  with  literature  is  just  as  large  and  as  first- 
hand as  the  acquaintance  with  the  continent  of  Europe  of 
a  man  who  has  never  been  out  of  his  native  village.  Hence 
tljc  young  learners  take  into  their  minds  a  large  number  of 
formulx  and  of  abstract  critical  conceptions  which  have  no 
underlying  dat.a  ;  they  play  with  counters,  the  value  of 
'Which  they  do  not  understand  ;  and  they  get  a  series  of 
:  lessons  in  intellectual  imposture.  But  a  thoughtful  and 
considerate  professor  of  educition  would  sur\'cy  the  whole 
of  English  literature  and  tell  us  what  parts  were  fittest  for 
what  ages,  and  would  make  experiments  in  which  the 
pupils  should  be  his  colleagues,  and  tlie  parts  selected 
would  be  selected  by  the  process  of  natural  selection.  The 
teacher  would  supply  all  the  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the 
writer  and  of  the  age  he  lived  in  that  Ls  necessary  ;  and 
the  pupils  would  form  a  first  acquaintance  and  even  friend- 
ship with  the  writers' works,  and  would  read  lai^cly  in  them. 
After  that  would  come  the  question  of  schools  of  writers  ; 
and  after  that,  a  survey  of  the  whole  cyclopaxlic  growtli  of 
VOL.  XVI.  \ 
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Knglish  literature.     Rut  this  last  is  rather  a  subject  to  bt 
studied  at  a  university. 

(vii)  Let  us  suppose  that  our  young  teacher  has  to  teach 
the  CLA.SSICAL  Languages  and  their  Literatures.  He 
xvill  find  more  guidance  here  from  the  labours  and  methods 
of  his  predecessors ;  but  still  not  enough.  Perhaps  he  would 
h'kc  to  employ  the  method  recommended  by  Rot'er  Ascham 
in  his  '  Scholemaster.'  Dr.  Johnson,  a  man  with  the 
broadest  bottom  of  common  ^cnse,  says  of  this  book  :  "  It 
contains,  perhaps,  the  best  advice  that  was  ever  given  for  the 
study  of  languages."  And  both  Mr.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor  and  Mr. 
George  Long"  agree  that  "this  book  sets  forth  llie  only 
sound  method  of  acquiring  a  dead  language."  Hut  the 
young  teacher  cannot  lean  upon  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  even 
the  ablest  scholar ;  and  he  wants  to  know  why  and  how. 
He  may  further  have  to  ask  himself  the  very  practical 
question,  how  much  of  Ascham's  method  can  be  made  to 
dovetail  with  the  practices  of  a  public  school  ?  ...  If  he 
has  to  teach  beginners,  he  would  like  to  ask  some  thoughtful 
person  whether  he  might  not  teach  the  languaj;e  itself 
instead  of  making  his  pupils  get  up  all  the  rules  of  the 
'  Public  Schools'  Latin  Primer,'  a  book  that  docs  not  allure 
the  young  to  the  love  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Or,  if  he  has  to 
teach  the  higher  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  needs 
some  one  he  can  come  to  and  ask  what  apparatus  and 
appcndiigc'c,  what  needful  stock  of  drawings,  diagrams,  and 
casts  he  must  have  to  make  living  to  the  eye  the  manners 
and  customs,  the  plastic  arts,  the  architecture — the  whole 
life,  so  far  as  is  possible,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Much 
as  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  best  ways  of  teaching 
Greek  and  Latin,  vcr^'  iiltle  i.s  known,  and  precious  unre- 
coverable years  of  many  thousands  of  boys  are  wasted  for 
want  of  true  methods  and  reasonable  plans.  Professors  of 
education  might  very  profitably  study  the  economy  of 
teaching  Greek  and  Latin  :  tell  the  young  teacher  what 
parts  arc  most  essential,  what  parts  should  be  taken  first ; 
how  most  quickly  and  surely  to  get  his  pupils  to  the  reading 
•  See  Quick's  •  Educatioru]  Reformers,'  p.  aj. 
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of  the  languages  themselves  ;  what  parts  of  the  grammar  arc 
most  necessary  to  preserve  the  young  reader  from  error; 
how  best  to  arrange  the  mont  usual  words  and  phraser  of 
the  language  to  enable  the  learner  to  compose  in  it  as  soon 
as  possible  ;  what  authors  are  the  best  for  what  ages  ;  and 
many  other  such  things. 

(viii)  The  want  of  good  guidance  from  above  has  been 
most  conspicuous  in  our  school-treatment  of  ouk  own 
LANGUACIC.  Here  is  a  field  of  wonder  and  interest  vvhicli  the 
teacher  might  have  been  delighted  to  take  his  pupils  about 
in.  The  history  of  our  languajjc  is  extremely  interesting; 
its  habits  and  phenomena  arc  most  striking  and  attractive ; 
and,  along  tlie  pathways  in  the  forest  of  our  own  speech, 
wc  come  to  so  many  other  languages  which  open  new  vistas 
of  new  interest.  They  arc  all  around  ui?,  these  phenomena  ; 
one  may  begin  anywhere— one  cannot  go  wrong,  the  field 
is  so  rich  ;  any  sentence  of  six  words  can  give  occasion  for 
a  lesson  that  will  enchain  the  attention  of  a  class  for  a 
whole  hour.  But,  instead  of  availing  ourselves  of  the  sources 
of  interest  which  lie  under  our  very  noses,  we  take  a  course 
lliat  is  doubly  ridiculous.  First  of  all  the  ordinary  teacher 
ignores  the  language-  itself,  and  puts  into  the  hand.";  of  his 
pupils  what  is  called  a  grammar.  The  ordinary  grammar 
docs  not  teach  the  history  and  growth  of  our  language,  or 
show  its  connection  with  other  languages,  on  the  .scientific 
basU  of  a  sound  philology  ;  it  does  not  show  how  the  small 
remnants  of  inflection  which  wc  still  have  aire  survivals  of  a 
time  when  our  tongue  was  a  synthetic  language ;  it  docs 
not  show  the  relations  of  grammar  or  the  testing  powers  of 
grammar  to  the  different  kinds  of  expression  in  prose  and 
in  verse.  The  ordinary  English  grammar  takes  for  granted, 
first  of  alt,  that  its  English  readers  are  foreigners  ;  and  then 
it  sets  to  work  to  treat  the  language  in  a  formular  fashion 
on  the  basis  of  the  categories  and  schemata  of  the  Lalin 
grammar  In  addition  to  this,  it  makes  a  large  number  of 
common-place  or  unvcriliablc  remarks  on  idioms ;  gives  the 
poor  boy  a  number  of  rules  to  learn  by  heart ;  dazes  him 
with  modes  of  analysis  (a  simple  and  useful  art  that  c&n  Vat. 
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learned  in  an  liour  or  two)  j  or  puzzles  him  with  wire-drawn 
distinction:!.  Then,  when  the  boy  is  supposed  to  have 
learned  all  this  "grammar,"  he  is  not  told  that  all  this  has 
to  do  with  the  language  itself.  He  has  never  been  taught 
to  look  at  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  lan^age  ;  he  has 
only  been  forced  to  read  what  other  people  say  of  it — those 
other  people  having  never  either  studied  its  history  or 
looked  at  it  with  their  own  eyes.  The  boy  has  been  care- 
fully dressed  for  dinner;  but  no  dinner  has  been  dressed 
for  him.  A  professor  of  education  uith  an  unprejudiced 
mind  might  show  us  all  these  blunders;  might  warn  us 
against  these  traditional  but  barren  paths;  might  point  us 
to  the  fields  where  true  and  life-giving  mental  food  is  to  be 
found.  The  grammar- writer  (and  his  pupil,  too)  is,  in  the 
words  of  Goethe. — 

"  Wic  ein  Tliier  auf  diirrer  Heide, 
Von  einem  bOsen  Ociii  im  Kreis  herumgefiihri 
Und  rings  unJier  liegt  schfine  griine  Weide." 

And  even  the  simple  business  of  teaching  a  child  to 
write  clear  English  is  overlaid  by  masses  of  traditional 
errors,  which  keep  the  young  teacher  from  seeing  the  very 
easy  goal  that  he  has  to  make  for, 

"  Es  erben  sich  Geset«"  und  Rechte, 
Wic  eine  ew'gc  KrankKeit  fort." 

In  one  word,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  our  teaching  of 
English  lends  simply  to  error,  to  weakness,  and  to  con- 
fusion of  mind. 


To  put  the  whole  question  more  simply  and  broadly ; 
Who  can  tell  us  how  to  train  our  pupils  best  in  the  powers  of 
ObservatioHt  of  Judgvienl.  of  Memory^  and  of  Imaginalion  ? 
All  of  these,  except  the  third,  are,  for  the  most  part,  kept 
outside  the  school-room.  Who  shall  tell  us  what  a  good 
teacher  is,  and  how  he  may  be  trained  for  his  delicate  and 
important  duties? 

The  good  teacher  needs  to  develop  many  different 
powers. 
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(i)  He  must  be  able  to  gnetiioH  skilfully.  Pmdms 
guastio  dtmidium  seienti(t,  «ays  Racon  ;  a  well-put  question 
is  the  half  of  knowledge.  The  good  teacher  must  be  able 
to  question  an  idea  into  a  boy,  and  then  out  of  him  ;  must 
be  able  to  keep  his  cIhss  heartily  alive  by  a  perpetual  fire 
of  questions  ;  must  so  keep  off  dulnesB  and  vacuity,  both 
in  himself  and  in  his  pupils.  This  art  of  questioning  is  a 
true  intellectual  gymnastic ;  and  it  is  no  exa^cration  to 
say  that  the  best  teacher  is  he  who  can  ask  the  lai^est 
number  of  questions  on  the  smallest  amount  of  given 
matter. 

(ti)  The  good  teacher  must  be  trained  to  the  Art  cf 
Sjxakiug;  the  art  of  making  a  clear  and  connected  state- 
ment ;  the  art  of  telling  a  story,  of  giving  an  account — 
hwtorical  or  other,  in  the  clearest  and  most  telling  way. 
This  will  give  him  readiness  of  mind  ;  a  power  of  clear  and 
adequate  expres.iion,  of  precise  statement,  and  of  sufficing 
explanation.     Still  more  needful  is  it  for  the  good  teacher. 

(iii)  To  be  trained  in  the  practice  of  Induction.  Why 
should  not  this  art,  which  has  won  for  us  so  much  in  the  field 
of  science,  be  brought  into  the  schnol-room  and  made  to 
play  its  part  there  ?  Let  us  hear  what  Dr.  Bain  says  :*  "It  is 
one  of  the  delicate  arts  of  an  accomplished  instructor  to 
lay  before  the  pupils  a  set  of  facts  pointing  to  a  conchision, 
and  to  leave  them  to  draw  the  conclusion  for  themselves. 
Exactly  tn  hit  the  mean  between  a  leap  too  small  to  have 
any  merit,  and  one  too  wide  for  the  ordinary  pupil,  is  a 
fine  adjustment  and  a  great  success.  All  this,  however, 
belongs  to  the  occasional  lu.\urics,  the  bonbons  of  teaching, 
and  cannot  be  included  under  the  daily  routine."  Now,  this 
is  admirably  said,  except  the  last  part  of  it.  The  English 
language  itself,  which  is  all  around  us,  affords  very  large 
scope  for  the  work  of  induction,  of  clarification,  and  of 
drawing  conclusions  ;  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  also ; 
and  all  the  sciences  of  observation.  "  Such  processes  would 
be  inconvenient  in  the  school-roora."  Certainly.  But  pro- 
fessors of  education  would  exist  for  the  purposeof  removing 
•  '  EducaticcJcnccn  as  a  S,'  pp  <>4  »^  %• 
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inconveniences  and  getting  over  difficulties — of  finding  for 
every  power  of  the  soul  and  mind  full  play  within  its  walls. 
As  rtgards  the  processes  of  induction  beiny  "occasional 
luxuries,  the  benhom  of  teaching,"  all  I  have  time  to  say 
here  and  now  \&,  that  \  look  upon  them  as  wholesome  daily 
food,  as  ordinary  bread  and  butter. 

Once  more  (iv),  the  good  teacher  must  cultivate  to 
the  utmost  his  Anaiytic  Powers.  The  power  of  rightly 
dividing  the  word  of  truth — of  analysinj^  a  conception 
into  its  smallest  atoms,  of  setting  out  the  largest  number 
of  the  smallest  steps  in  a  mental  process,  and  thus  of 
intensifying  the  consciousness  upon  each  and  ever)'- element 
in  a  subject,  and  so  of,  as  it  were,  creating  and  growing 
attention  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils — cannot  well  be 
over-rated  in  value.  Its  practical  value  can  be  seen  at 
once  in  its  application  to  that  chaotic  border-land,  where 
dwell  the  giants  Difficulty  and  Mistake.  The  good  teacher 
who  has  trained  his  powers  of  analysis  will,  when  his  pupil 
brings  him  a  difficulty  in  a  Latin  aulhoi',  soon  find  out 
whether  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  pupil's  ignorance  of 
the  words,  or  of  the  inflections,  or  from  the  unusualness  of 
certain  combinations,  or  from  the  insufficiency  of  practice 
in  this  or  that  formation,  and  a  consequent  \vcakncss  of 
habit.  The  good  teacher,  moreover,  ought  to  be  able  to 
tell  the  source  of  evcr^'  mistake  made  by  his  pupils  ;  just 
as  the  good  physician,  in  his  careful  diagnosis,  knows 
whether  the  beginning  of  evil  is  in  the  heart  or  in  the 
digestion,  or  in  the  lungs,  or  where  else. 

All  this,  it  might  be  said,  and  more,  might  be  got  from 
books — from  the  literature  of  education  and  teaching;  and 
there  is  no  need  for  a  body  of  professors  to  show  us  these 
things.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  literatuTC  of  education 
docs  not,  and  cannot  show  us  how  to  teach ;  in  the  next 
place,  the  literature  of  education  in  this  country  is  particu- 
larly pour.  While,  in  Germany, mc  can  count  books — good, 
solid  books,  the  outcome  of  thought  upon  experience — by 
the  hundred,  here  wc  have  to  count  them  by  ones.  A 
book  like  Mr.  Fitch's  '  Lectures  on  Teaching'  stands  almost 


alone.  Most  of  the  books  wc  have  would  not  be  looked  at 
by  a  vigorous- minded  young  man  who  liad  resolved  upon 
giving  himself  to  teaching.  1  opened  one  the  other  day ; 
and  this  is  what  I  found :  "  Education  is  invariably  promoted 
by  the  gathering  of  suitable  associations  around  the  subject 
of  study."  MnHt  true  ;  and  travelling  h  made  a  great  deal 
easier  by  having  plenty  of  money  in  your  pocket  The 
book  swarms  with  platitudes  lilce  these.  We  have  Jn 
England  no  book  like  Dr.  Kehr's  "Geschichte  det  Methodik,' 
in  fourvolumcs  ;  no  tiook  like  Dr.  Schmid's  '  Padagogisches 
Ilandbuch*;  like  Dr.  August  V'ogel's  ' Systematische  En- 
cyclojjadie  <ler  Piidagoyik';  not  even  like  M.  Buisson's 
'  Diction nai re  de  T^dagogie  et  d'lnstniction  Primairc.'  If  a 
German  teacher  wants  to  know  what  books,  or  what 
apparatus,  are  best  for  the  work  he  has  in  hand,  he  goes  to 
one  of  the  books  I  have  mentioned  ;  he  finds  a  list  of 
such  books,  with  a  clear  critical  notice  of  their  contentsi 
and  he  selects  that  which  seems  to  suit  his  own  genius. 

But  I  must  stop, 

I  will  put  the  question  I  have  been  tiying  to  answer  in 
another  way.  What  can  the  universities  do  for  education  ? 
What  can  they  do  for  the  processes  that  arc  going  on  daily 
in  our  schools?  A  university  is  a  place  for  study  and 
research  ;  but  it  is  also  a  place  for  distribution.  It  tries  to 
distribute  first-hand  knowledge — to  give  that  knowledge, 
along  with  the  germs  of  further  gro'i^'th  in  it ;  and  it  tries 
to  give  to  its  alumni  the  bc^t  culture.  Can  wg  not  find 
within  its  walls  men  who  will  give  their  whole  lives  to 
observing  and  thinking  about  the  different  processes  that 
go  by  the  name  of  education,  just  as  we  have  men  who 
give  their  lives  to  medicine,  or  to  anatomy,  or  to  physical 
science? 

Mr.  Fitch,  in  the  Coutcfaporary  Re-i'iew  for  December, 
1876,  says,  "The  problem,  how  to  get  the  best  and  truest 
results  from  school-work  in  the  shortest  time,  with  tlic 
minimum  of  friction  and  the  maximum  of  joyous  spon- 
taneous cHbrc,  is  at  present  unsolved  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  England.     It  never  will  be  aoK'cA  \m\e:i-*  Vna  *.\- 


tention  of  aspirants  to  the  teacher's  office  is  as  systematically 
directed  to  what  philosophy  and  experience  have  to  teach 
on  the  subject,  as  that  of  the  young  medical  student  is 
now  directed  to  the  principles  of  physiology  and  anatomy, 
to  the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  to  the  conditions  of 
health." 

The  universities  might  now  at  length  say:  We  will  study 
how  all  this  should  be  done— under  what  conditions,  and 
how  it  may  best  be  done  ;  wc  will  begin  at  the  beginning, 
and  wt  will  nut  shut  out  from  the  scope  of  our  inquiries 
any  kind  of  mental  procedure  whatever.  We  will  test  the 
experience  of  teachers,  and  try  to  make  the  best  experience 
of  all  teachers  available  for  each  one — and  that  the  youngest. 
We  will  study  methods,  and  try  to  make  our  methods 
hving.  Wc  will  show  the  best  means  of  having  clear 
perceptions,  of  forming  clear  and  adequate  conceptions,  and 
of  coming  to  true  and  full  judgments.  We  will  show  how 
a  teacher  may  make  his  school  a  scene  of  search,  of  creative 
work— of  happy  search,  and  of  happy  creative  work.  We 
will  not  merely  examine  schools  ;  we  will  guide,  and  leach, 
and  inspire  them.  We  will  further  produce  a  body  of 
literature,  which  will  inform  the  young  teacher  on  all  tliat 
he  requires  to  know ;  and  we  will  do  this,  not  by  fits  and 
starts,  but  in  a  systematic,  persistent,  and  vigorous  fashion. 
And,  while  we  hope  to  teach  the  teacher,and  show  him  how 
to  form  the  young  and  growing  minds  of  England,  wc  hope, 
at  the  same, time,  to  learn  as  miicll  from  our  pupils  as  they 
learn  from  us.  As  we  trj'  to  connect  ourselves  with  and  to 
be  of  use  to  all  the  learned  professions,  this  profession  of 
teaching — which  shapes  the  intelligence  of  the  nation  at 
each  remove,  and  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  the  other  pro- 
fessions—shall now  be  our  special  and  our  sacred  care. 

Profc3.sors  of  education,  then,  stand  fnr  MktHOD  and 
for  Methods — for  a.  careful  search  after  tlic  new,  and  a 
frank  criticism  of  the  old  ;  for  First-handness  in  thought, 
culture,  and  knowledge  ;  for  fidelity  in  distribution ;  for 
the  introduction  of  the  growing  and  receiving  mind  to  all 
that  is  best  in  art,  in  science,  in  history,  and  in  expression. 
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The  following  paper  by  Professor  Laurie  was  then  read 
by  Mr.  C.  R.  Hodgson  (Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Section)  :— 

ON    PROFESSORSHIPS    AND    LECTURE- 
SHIPS ON  EDUCATION. 

By  Professor  S.  S.  Laukie. 

When  t  was  invited  to  read  a  paper  on  "  Professorships 
and  Lectureships  on  Education,"  I  concluded  that  my 
thesis  was  not  so  much  the  desirableness  of  such  pro- 
fessorships and  lectureships  generally,  as  of  instituting 
professorships  and  lectureships  in  our  universities,  I 
certainly  was  entitled  to  presume  that  a  subject  which 
had  engaged  the  thoughts  of  Plato.  Aristotle,  Quintilian, 
Lucian,  Locke,  Milton,  and  Kant  was  in  itself  worthy  of 
investigation,  and  of  being  professed  as  a  special  depart- 
ment of  philosophy  ;  and  above  all,  that  it  was  a  fit  subject 
of  study  for  those  who  proposed  to  devote  their  lives  to 
the  work  of  educating  others. 

Let  me  remind  my  audience  that  professional  training  in 
the  sphere  of  priniaiy  instruction  is  already  an  accom- 
plished fact  in  the  State  training  colleges ;  and,  though 
doubtless  susceptible  of  improvement,  it  is  a  universally 
recognised  success.  Let  inc  also  inform  them  that  the 
philosophy  and  history  of  education  is  professed  in  many 
German  and  American  universities.  Tlie  question  still 
under  discussion,  and  in  my  opinion  now  ripe  for  settle- 
ment, is  the  philosophic  and  historical  study  of  education 
in  the  universities  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  imposing  of 
such  a  course  of  study  on  all  who  intend  to  became 
middle  and  upper  schoolmasters,  as  an  essential  part  of 
their  preparation  for  their  life-work. 

It  is  true  now,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  and  wilt  be  in 
the  future,  that  some  of  the  best  teachers  have  never  read 
or  heard  a  word  of  educational  philosophy  or  method. 
Such  men  possess  that  happy  combination  oC  ^Nicts  ^'^.'Cvnt^ 


them  for  the  doing  of  a  specific  work,  which  wc  call  genius. 
Such  natural  endowincnt  we  find  in  every  department  of 
human  activity.  In  the  arts  of  paintincj  and  sculpture  this 
gift  of  genius  is  conspicuous.  None  the  leys  have  we  schools 
of  art,  because  we  believe  that  even  the  greatest  genius  is 
bettered  by  being  placed,  when  young,  in  possession  of  the 
inheritance  of  tradition.  No  man,  however  great  his  powers, 
should  be  allowed  to  waste  them  in  finding  out  anew  for 
himself  the  mere  commonplaces  of  his  art. 

Teaching  or  instructing  is  also  an  art.  All  admit  this. 
In  instructing,  the  individual  teacher  is  supreme  over  his 
pupil.s.  Nine-tenths  are  wholly  dependent  on  him  for  what 
they  may  know  and  for  the  manner  in  wliicSi  they  reach 
Ihcir  knowledge,  while  the  remaining  one-tenth — the  select 
few — arc  veiy  largely  his  debtors,  All  depend  on  him 
for  the  ittatmer  of  their  knowing,  that  is  to  say,  whether 
it  be  mainly  through  mcmorj',  their  memory  becoming  a. 
storehouse  of  unorganised  facts  and  of  convt-ntional  ready- 
made  opinions  (which  through  mere  mental  habit  finally 
harden  into  irrational  convictions),  or  whether  it  be  through 
the  living  activity  of  their  own  reason.  It  is  in  the  evoking 
of  this  living  activity  that  the  gi'cat  art  of  instruction  con- 
sists, Is  it  possible  to  do  this  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  way  of 
doing  it  ?  Even  the  most  unthinking  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession will  grant  that  there  is  some  way,  and  that  in  this,  as 
in  all  else,  Nature  has  a  process.  If  any  still  hold  that  there 
is  no  process,  they  condemn  themselves  to  the  ignoble  and 
unAvorthy  occupation  of  making  boys  learn  things  by  rote, 
and  inflicting  some  sort  of  (thy.'iical  suffering  if  they  fail  to 
do  so.  The  man  who  with  such  views  becomes  a  teacher 
must  be  a  very  poor  creature. 

I  think  wc  may  nowadays  assume  that  even  the  most 
sceptical  among  schoolmasters  repudiate  this  low  conception 
of  their  work;  and,  were  it  only  to  save  their  self-respect, 
will  claim  that  it  is  their  priviJt^c  as  well  as  their  duty  to 
open  and  strengthen  the  intelligence  of  their  pupils  through 
instruction  in  the  various  subjects  of-H  school  curriculum. 
Now  the  most  cIcQicntary  conditiun  of  this  kind  of  instruc- 
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tion,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  that  boys  shall  understand  what 
they  are  learning.  Grant  this,  and  wc  grant  all ;  for  the 
human  mind  has  a  ivay  whereby  alone  it  can  understand 
anything,  a  way  as  certain  and  as  exclusive  of  other 
jxissible  ways  as  our  way  of  secinj;,  which  is  with  our 
bodily  eyes  alone,  and  not  with  our  olbows.  It  is  not 
necessary,  fortunately,  that  wc  should  be  conscious  of  our 
way  of  seeing  in  order  that  we  may  see,  or  our  way  of 
understanding  in  order  thiit  wc  may  understand.  But  if 
our  bodily  seeing  could  be  improved  by  another,  and 
depended  larjjcly  on  lessons  given  us  in  seeing,  it  would,  I 
presume,  be  desirable  at  least,  if  not  necessary,  that  the  eyc- 
traincr  should  be  aware  of  the  conditions  of  seeing  and  the 
way  in  which  wc  sec.  If  there  be,  then,  a  way  of  under- 
standing, instruction  must  proceed  according  to  that  way  if 
it  is  to  be  instruction,  and  not  mere  mechanical  menioiy 
work.  Doubtless  a  boy  may  be  brought  to  learn  by  rot": 
what  he  does  not  understand.  This  is  the  Chinese  plan, 
and  is  also,  I  fear,  not  unknown  in  our  public  schools  in 
England.  The  expectation  is  that  he  will  understand  it 
some  day.  But  if  the  object  be  ultimately  the  under- 
standing of  what  is  learnt,  why  should  wc  not  begin  with 
this  and  make  sure  of  it  ?  1  do  not  contend  for  the  opinion 
that  a  boy  need  fully  understand  all  that  he  is  taught,  but 
he  is  competent  to  understand  all  that  he  ought  to  be 
taught  sufficiently  to  make  it  fit  into  his  reasoning  pro- 
cesses and  into  Uie  already  acquired  furniture  of  his 
mind.  There  is  understanding  and  undcn-itanding.  A 
boy  of  fifteen  may  learn  and,  in  a  sense,  undei-stand 
Wordsworth's  '  Poet's  Epitaph,'  but  he  does  so  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense  from  that  in  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  un- 
derstands it  Understanding,  then,  being  the  end  we,  as 
instructors,  have  in  view,  and  there  being  a  way  whereby 
a  human  being  understands,  we  truly  instruct  only  if  \ve 
follow  that  way.  Now,  a  statement  of  that  way  is  a 
statement  of  method,  and  as  it  is  further  a  statement  of 
the  process  of  intelligizing,  it  is  psychology  in  its  most 
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interesting  and  suggestive  form,  for  it  is  an  account  of 
the  intellectual  powers  bs  living  and  acting,  and  not 
merely  as  dissected  and  tabulated. 

The  instructor,  then,  ought  to  know  the  general  process 
by  which  we  know — in  other  words  he  must  Icnow  the 
psychology  of  the  intelligence.  This,  I  think,  must  be 
conceded. 

But  not  only  is  there  a  general  method,  but  there  are 
particular  methods.  Method  is  essentially  the  same  for 
all  subjects,  but  its  application  to  the  various  subjects 
of  instruction  is  not  always  obvious,  I  have  seen  a  teacher 
teach  arithmetic  in  accordance  with  sound  method,  and 
make  the  most  glaring  mistakes  when  he  gave  a  lesson  in 
grammar  ;  and  again.  I  have  seen  geography  well  taught,  and 
language  taught  by  the  same  man  in  a  hopelessly  ignorant 
way.  And  why?  Because  the  teacher — I  refer  now  spe- 
cially to  those  trained  in  normal  schools,  where  methods 
form  an  essential  part  of  the  course — had  understood  for 
himself  the  method  which  he  had  been  taught  to  follow  in 
oncsubjcct,  but  had  not  comprehended  the  application  of  the 
method  to  another  subject.  It  might  be  that  he  had  seen 
lessons  well  given  in  the  one  subject,  and  not  in  the  other. 
And  why  did  he  make  this  blunder  ?  Because  he  had  not  the 
key  to  all  methods,  which  is  to  be  found  in  general  method 
alone.  He  had,  in  short,  no  psychology,  and  he  was, 
consequently,  a  mere  mechanical  method-monger,  having 
no  living  source  of  method  in  himself;  wanting,  therefore, 
in  elasticity,  in  confidence,  in  thought,  in  the  liberty  where- 
with philosophy  makes  the  teacher  free.  Particular  methods, 
then,  have  to  be  taught,  but  they  are  dead  and  barren  if 
we  have  not  breathed  into  them  the  spirit  of  philosophy. 

But  not  only  is  there  a  way  of  instruction,  there  is  also 
an  order  in  time — an  order  in  which  each  subject  of  in- 
struction is  to  be  begun — each  part  of  each  subject — each 
lesson  of  each  part.  All  this  depends  ultimately  on  the 
order  of  the  growth  of  mind,  and  here  the  instructor 
is  brought  face    to    face   with    physiological   conditions. 
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Accordingly,  the  instructor  must  study  the  elements  of 
physiology,  especially  in  their  relation  to  the  nervous 
system,  by  which  wc  feel,  and  think,  and  do. 

Then  come  considerations  as  to  the  manner  of  the 
teacher  in  instructing,  the  quantity  of  instruction,  and  the 
circumstances  favourable  and  unfavourable  to  instruction. 
Here,  again,  wc  touch  physiological  as  well  as  moral  con- 
ditions. 

Still  further,  wc  have  to  consider  the  end  we  have  in 
view  in  instructing,  and,  as  determined  by  this,  the  mate- 
rials of  instruction.  How  can  such  supreme  questions  be 
rationally  approached  save  in  relation  to  a  philosophy  of 
life?  tiere,  indeed,  all  must  philosophise,  either  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously. 

And  just  at  this  point,  where  we  begin  to  consider  ends, 
wc  perceive  that  we  are  as  yet  only  at  the  threshold  of  the 
subject ;  for  we  are  now  passing  from  the  work  of  the  mere 
instructor  lo  that  of  the  educator.  The  whole  moral  and 
spiritual  field  opens  out  before  us.  Were  there  no  schools 
and  no  teachers,  we  might  be  content  to  look  on  passively 
while  a  boy's  hereditary  predispositions  and  natural  en- 
vironment moulded  him.  But  we  are  not  at  liberty  as 
educators  to  do  this  without  committing  professional 
suicide.  If  the  delicate  and  coniple-v  task  of  giving  a 
character  and  tendency  to  the  inner  life  of  the  soul  be  truly 
ours  (and  if  it  be  not,  then  what  is  our  task  ?),  surely  it  is 
our  duty  to  study  the  conditions  of  the  growth  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  life.  This,  again,  is  psychology  in  its  deepest 
philosophical  relations. 

Those  who  concur  with  what  has  been  said  hold  also,  as 
a  matter  of  coun-ic,  that  the  future  teacher  and  educator 
should  be  prepared  for  his  task  on  the  lines  I  have  indi- 
cated ;  and  that  for  this  preparation  professors  of  the  subject 
arc  needed.  Those  who  deny  that  there  arc  principles 
in  education,  who  think  that  "rule  of  thumb"  governs 
all,  will,  of  course,  fight  shy  of  professors  of  education. 
The  question,  accordingly,  of  professorships  of  education 
depends  entirely  on  the  view  wc  take  of  education  itself. 
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and  hence  my  way  of  approaching  the  subject  prescribed 
to  me.  Is  education  a  subject  for  inquirj'?  Is  it  a  subjcHit 
at  all?  If  it  be  a  subject  at  all,  it  i^  manifestly  a  depart- 
ment of  philosopby.  As  such  it  claims  a  place  in  the 
faculties  of  philosophy  in  our  universities. 

And  just  as  philosophy  itself  is  enriched  by  the  history 
of  opinion,  &o  is  the  subject  of  education  enriched  by  the 
history'  of  theories,  of  national  systems,  of  scholastic  ex- 
periments. Thus  are  many  errors  marked  out  for  avoid- 
ance, and  many  truths  illustrated  and  confirmed. 

For  my  own  part  I  do  not  -sec  how  the  vexed  questions 
arc  to  be  settled  except  scientifically.  Look  at  the  pro- 
gramme of  this  Conference  and  you  will  see  how  many 
subjects  are  still  under  debate,  and  there  arc  a  hundred 
others.  How  am  I  honestly  to  settle  the  question,  say, 
of  Latin  vtrsus  Elementary  Science,  unless  I  can  show  how 
the  one  acta  on  the  human  mind  and  ho«'  the  other  acts? 
And  so  with  numerous  other  questions  which  art;  now 
asked,  and  which  must  arise  in  the  future  before  the  day 
is  reached  when  the  Stnte  will  recognise  education  as  its 
primary  and  supreme  function. 

Professors  of  the  philosophy,  art,  and  histoiy  of  educa- 
tion, then,  are,  I  hold,  needed,  and  all  a-fpirants  to  the  office 
of  schoolmaster  should  be  required  to  study  under  them  for 
a  time.  There  are,  however,  three  objections  which  are 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  to  which  I  shall  briefly  advert. 

First  The  study  of  education  in  its  philosophy  and  his- 
tory will,  some  fear,  convert  our  future  teachers  into  theorists. 
The  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  result  of  the  study  of  a  subject 
scientifically.  The  untrained  teacher  of  active  mind  and 
philanthropic  impulses  will  always  become  a  theorist  of 
some  sort ;  but  the  youth  who  has  been  led  to  think  out 
the  grounds  of  his  professional  action  scientifically,  and  has 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  history  of  his  subject,  is 
proof  against  the  tendency  to  theorise  in  the  vulgar  sense 
of  this  word.  He  has,  on  the  contrary,  acquired  a  scientific 
habit  of  mind  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  education. 


Surely  the  most  conservative  of  head  masters  prefer  men 
under  them  who  think,  and  who  think  their  work  worth 
thinking  about.  If  they  think  wisely,  they  are  pursuing 
education  a.s  a  science ;  and  is  it  not  better  that  in  this 
department  of  professional  activity,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
medicine,  a  scientific  basis  should  be  laid  durinfj  tlie  period 
of  professional  preparation  ?  Did  the  organisation  of 
medical  education  produce  theorists  in  the  vulgar  sense,  or 
extinguish  them  ? 

Secondly.  I  have  seen  it  objected  that  there  can  be 
no  gtiarantec  that  the  system  of  philosophy  which  furnishes 
a  basis  of  principle  for  teachers  will  be  sound.  It  may- 
be Sensationalism  at  one  time,  Kantianism  at  another, 
and  again  Hcgclianism.  But  are  not  the  same  objec- 
tions to  be  urged  against  academic  prelections  in  all 
subjects  that  interest  and  cultivate  the  human  mind,  and 
endeavour  to  answer  its  never-ce,ising  questions?  Take 
moral  philosophy  for  example,  or  metaphysics,  or  even 
logic.  And  what  shall  wc  say  of  professorial  academic 
instruction  in  political  economy  or  hlstoiy?  We  believe 
that  these  subjecls  afford  a  discipline,  and  train  to  thoufjht, 
if  taught  by  an  able  man  ;  and  wc  take  our  chance  oi 
the  rest. 

Thirdly.  Wc  arc  told  that  teaching  is  so  much  a  mere 
art  that  practice  for  a  few  njonths  in  a  good  school  under  a 
competent  bead  master  is  more  beneficial  than  any  possible 
course  of  lectures.  I  concur  with  these  objections  so  far 
that  I  think  practical  instruction  in  a  model  Mihool  a 
ncccssar>'  part  of  a  course  of  study  for  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. But  practice  in  a  school  alone  can  never  make 
anything  but  a  mechanic.  The  element  of  thought,  of 
knowledge,  of  principle,  of  science,  is  wanting,  unless, 
indeed,  the  youth  provides  all  thi.*!  for  himself.  I  have 
said  above  thai  practice,  even  when  accompanied  with  the 
study  of  particuLir  methods  of  instruction,  fails  to  produce 
the  educator:  how  much  less  can  mere  practice  without 
methods  do  so  ?  We  have  again  an  analogy  in  the  medical 
profession.     Clinical  instruction  is   an  essential  part  of  a 
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surgeon's  preparation,  but  who  nowadays  would  maintain 
that  this  would  suffice  without  a  knowk-tlgt;  of  the  sciences 
which  make  practice  scientific?  And  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  thnt  surgeons  could  be  turned  out,  after  clinical 
study  only,  fit  for  all  the  ordinary  work  of  the  profession. 

Further,  wc  arc  told  that  our  public  schools  have  such 
admirable  methods,  and  so  noble  a  tradition  in  teaching, 
that  young  men  who  enter  them  as  assistants,  and  who 
have  themselves  been  public  schoolboys,  are  "  to  the  manner 
bom,"  and  if  they  have  anything  to  learn  will  soon  learn  it 
by  watching  the  head  master,  and  submitting  themselves  to 
his  advice.  That  the  young  assistant  will  by  these  means  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  his  school  whatever  that  may  be,  I  do  not 
doubt.  But  is  that  habit  a  good  one  ?  Has  the  head  master 
himself  studied  philosophy  and  method  ?  Is  he  not  simply 
repeating  his  predecessors  f  Or,  is  he  perchance  inspired  ? 
No  one  will  be  found  at  this  time  of  day  to  defend  Keatism 
as  it  flourished  at  Eton,  fagging  in  the  forms  it  assumed  at 
certain  public  schools,  and  other  brutalities  which  brought 
shame  on  the  name  of  Christian,  not  to  apeak  of  educator. 
I  do  not  suppose  any  one,  save  a  survival  in  some  grammar 
school  situated  in  some  region  remote  and  melancholy  and 
slow,  will  defend  tlie  method  of  acquiring  the  Latin  grammar 
by  imposing  the  learning  of  Latin  rules.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  iiny  compulcnt  head  master  now  maintains  that  the 
sole  engine  of  moral  discipline  is  the  constant  rod.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  ignorance  of  geography,  of  history,,  of 
English,  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  Nature,  will  now  be  re- 
garded as  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  best  English 
education.  These  things  are  mostly  of  the  past.  But 
why?  To  what  i.s  all  this  due  ?  To  writers  on  education, 
to  the  progress  of  society  generally,  and  to  one  or  two  dis- 
tinguished practical  educators,  such  as  Arnold.  Were 
Arnold  alive  now,  and  were  he  to  initiate  a  course  of 
lectures  on  education  at  Oxford,  would  our  present  head 
masters  not  think  it  desirable  that  their  future  assistants 
should  sit  at  his  feet  for  a  couple  of  terms  ?  There  is  no 
Arnold  now,  but   Nature  repeats  a  type,  though  it  never 
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repeats  an  individual.  The  optical  law,  whereby  an  object 
becomes  sm.illcr  the  further  it  is  removed  from  the  eye, 
is  inverted  in  the  case  of  men.  The  distance  to  which 
death  removes  them  makes  them  larger,  not  smaller.  You 
may  have  conlidcnce  that  God  did  not  exhaust  Himself 
in  the  pedagogic  field  when  he  made  Arnold.  There  was 
still  some  energy  left  for  the  prcxluction  of  men  who  could 
teach  others  to  teach,  and  inspire  them  with  the  noble  aims 
of  true  educators  of  youth.  Grant  that,  through  the  in- 
fluences to  which  I  have  alluded,  we  are  now  better  than  in 
the  past,  yet  surely  it  is  the  insanity  of  self-satisfaction  to 
conclude  that  now  at  this  time  of  speaking,  in  August  1S84, 
our  public  schools  and  middle  schools,  and  primary  schools. 
arc  at  last  perfect  in  their  aims,  methods,  and  discipline. 
liven  if  they  were,  would  it  not  be  desirable  that  the  young 
aspirant  should  be  introduced  to  the  principles  which  un- 
derlie and  explain  and  vindicate  that  perfection,  and  to  the 
instructive  history  whereby  that  perfection  has  been  hap- 
pily reached,  that  so  he  may  be  guartlcd  againut  degeneracy, 
and  that  a  school  of  education  may  preserve  for  the  future 
all  that  is  gnod  in  the  present  ? 

Had  Roger  Ascham's  College  at  Cambridge  founded  a 
lectureship  on  the  first  two  books  of  Quintilian.  .ind  on 
Ascham's  own  work,  and  done  nothing  more,  the  whole 
character  of  I^nglish  public  school  education  would  have 
been  revolutionised  more  than  200  years  ago.  We  should 
have  been  as  great  a  nation  measured  by  the  .standards 
of  imperial  power  and  wealth,  but  our  citizens  would  have 
had  a  better  use  of  their  brains,  greater  love  of  truth,  more 
open  mindsw  more  kindly  hearts,  more  of  wisdom,  justice, 
and  righteousness.  If  I  did  nut  believe  this,  I  Khould  give 
up  the  whole  question  of  "how  to  educate"  as  vain  and 
empty  talk  ;  but  I  should  have  at  the  same  time  to  give  up 
my  belief  in  humanity  and  in  the  possibility  of  a  true 
civilisation. 

Finally,  "  wc  admit  (I  understand  one  head  master  to  say) 
that  it  is  desirable  that  young  teachers  should  study  books 
Oft  education — nay,  even  that  the  tV/'fr  of  the  pedagogic 
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world,  the  young  master  who  has  been  a  public  school  boy, 
should  contk'sccnd  to  read  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  tiars 
read."  My  answer  is  that  he  does  not  read.  A  return  of  the 
books  on  education,  not  looked  into,  but  carefully  read  by 
the  masters  of  public  schools,  who  arc,  according  to  this 
gentleman,  supra  educationein.  as  the  Emperor  Sigismund 
was  supra  grammatUam,  would  sui-prise  him.  Ask  the  pub- 
lishers of  books  on  cduoiition  how  many  sell  among  the 
SO.oco  teachers  of  England.  But  if  it  be  so  desirable  that 
the  said  yoimg  masters  should  read,  and  if  it  be  necessary, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  professional  decency,  to  claim  for  them 
that  they  d<f  read,  it  is  not  surely  too  much  to  a.sk  that  their 
reading  should  be  put  beyond  all  question,  by  requiring 
them  to  read  under  the  direction  of  a  professor,  and  to 
listen  to  his  prelections  before  they  plunge  into  their  life 
work.  In  other  subjects  \vc  do  not  leave  such  things  to 
chance.  A  clerg>'man  should  know  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Church  History  ;  but  cognate  as  these  subjects  are  to  his 
clerical  functions,  we  do  not  leave  him  free  mU  to  read 
them  in  any  course  of  preparation  for  the  ministry  which 
even  affects  to  be  adecjuate. 

Grant,  then,  that  the  schoolmaster  is  an  educator,  and 
that  an  educator  should  study  education  ;  the  further  ques- 
tion remains.  Where  should  the  professors  of  education  be 
placed  ?  1  answer,  where  the  future  teachers  of  all  scliools 
except  the  primary  receive,  or  ought  to  receive,  the  rest  of 
their  instruction  —  viz.,  in  oirr  univcrstties.  This  I  might 
advocate  on  grounds  ii^  mere  convenience.  But  apart  from 
this  consideration,  I  hold  that  our  universities,  as  the 
homes  of  science  and  philosophy,  claim  this  highest  of  all 
applied  .sciences — itself  a  science — as  part  of  thetr  work. 
It  b  their  duty,  as  well  as  their  privilege,  to  guide  the 
thought  of  the  nation.  1  shall  not  surely  be  told  that  the 
question  of  the  growth  and  life  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
way  in  which  character  is  built  up,  arc  subjects  unworthy  to 
stand  side  by  side  on  the  academic  platform  with  inquiries 
into  the  growth  and  life  of  itiolluscs.  mo'jses,  and  crayfish, 
or  the  making  of  bridges  and  engines !     Schoolmasters  at 


least  will  not  tell  mc  so  I  They  will  not  thu.s  flaunt  in  the 
face  of  the  public  their  self-con  tempt !  Let  mc  add  that 
the  influence  of  such  philosophic  and  historical  studies  as 
bear  on  education,  in  making  effectual  for  its  great  ends  the 
school  system  of  the  country,  gives  them,  on  mere  prounds 
of  utility,  the  strongest  of  claims  on  our  Universities  and 
on  the  Govcmnient.  In  our  present  educational  system 
we  have  a  very  costly  instrument.  The  study  of  education 
at  our  universities  would  teach  us  how  best  to  use  that 
instrument  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  advancement  of  the 
nation. 

The  iiite  of  our  training  college  primary  schoolmasters 
also  should  be  required,  or  at  Ica.-it  encouraged,  to  attend  a 
professorial  or  academic  course  before  entering  on  the 
duties  of  the  school  TTiis  is  already  partially  the  case 
in  Scotland. 

The  practical  question  remains:  Suppose  wc  had  such 
chairs  at  all  our  university  scats,  and  in  connection  with 
them  revived  the  ancient  licenlia  doceiidi,  or  liccrttiatcship 
in  education,  how  arc  wc  to  secure  studcnt3,  and  so 
make  them  of  practical  utility  and  not  mere  endow- 
ments of  research  ?  Here  many  difficulties  present  them- 
selves ;  but  there  is  only  one  way  of  finally  overcoming 
them  all  ;  and  that  is  by  a  Teachers'  Registration  Act, 
which  will  virtually  *  limit  the  profession  to  two  classes 
of  teachers — those  who  hold  a  Government  certificate,  and 
those  who  hold  a  university  licentiateship.  A  licentiate- 
[Ship  granted  by  certain  corporate  bodies,  such  as  the 
'G>llege  of  Freccptors  in  England,  and  the  Educational 
Institute  of  Scotland,  might  also  be  recognised.  Were  such 
a  law  passed,  the  cause  of  education — middle  and  upper 

•  1  say  "virnially,"  because,  for  this  generation,  at  least,  j  Regis- 
tration Art  ahould  restrict  iltclf  to  the  quiJificattons  of  Icachers  of 
Suic^aided,  Kounditian,  iincl  Grammiur  Sdiaols.  The  tchi  wtJuld  toon 
follow.  One  cUusc  aflirniing  this,  and  another  clausL-  declaring  the 
conditions  of  Kt^istration,  ;ind  u  third  Tccosntung  existing  tcachcn 
L(wt(hin  certain  liniiii)  would  make  a  brief  but  adetguatc  Dill.  There 
twould  be  two  classes  in  the  Register— those  who  held  an  academic 
{rec,  and  those  who  did  not. 
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class  education — would  receive  as  powerful  a  stimulus  as 
primary  instruction  received  from  tlic  Acta  of  1870  and 
1872.  Meamvhilc,  and  as  a  provisional  measure,  let  the 
head  masters  of  the  great  public  schools  publicly  announce 
that,  in  making  appointments,  they  will  allow  due  weight 
to  the  educational  diplomas  of  Cambridge  and  London. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  the  teachers  of  Great  Britain 
to  say  in  what  sense  their  occupation  is  a  profession  if  it 
does  not  demand  professional  preparation  ?  The  dignity 
and  status  of  the  scholastic  occupation  have  hitherto  been 
borrowed  entirely  from  the  clerical  profession.  Butinpropor- 
tion  as  laymen  obtain  scholastic  appointments,  to  that  extent 
must  education  find  a  philosophical  basis  for  itself  if  it  is 
to  hold  its  own  among  liberal  professions.  I  would  also 
point  out  that  as  that  philosophical  basis  is  the  same  for 
infant-school  teaching  and  university  teaching  alike,  its 
universal  recognition  would  weld  together  the  whole  body 
of  teachers  in  one  vast  organi7.ation,  having  common  aims 
and  common  aspirations.  The  primary  schoolmaster  and 
the  priaiary  school  would  thus  be  raised  to  a  higher  level ; 
lines  of  demarcation  would  be  less  strongly  marked,  for 
the  work  of  one  grade  of  the  profession  would  then  be  seen 
to  pass  insensibly  into  that  of  the  others,  and  the  humblest 
pupil  in  the  humblest  infant  school  would  find  himself, 
through  his  teacher,  n  part  of  a  great  moral  and  intellectual 
organisation.  At  present,  subjects  nf  instruction  now  mark 
off  teachers  into  castes :  the  recognition  of  a  professional 
basis  would  reveal  that  when  a  primary  schoolmistress 
teaches  the  alphabet,  and  a  "senior  classic"  teaches  So- 
phocles, they  have  both,  if  they  rightly  understand  their 
work,  the  same  aims,  the  difltrence  between  them  con- 
sisting mainly  in  the  age  of  their  pupils,  and  the  material 
which  Ihcy  use  to  attain  their  cad.  None  of  our  institu- 
tions would  benefit  more  largely  by  recognising  this  fact 
than  the  great  English  public  schools. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr.  HenKEL  stated  that  Doctor  Stoy  had  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  been  a  director  of  a  university  training  college, 
and  also  of  a  young  ladies'  training  school  in  Jena,  and  he 
therefore  wished  to  appear  as  a  practitioner,  and  not  as  a 
propounder  of  theories. 

The  Rev.  R.  H.  QUICK  said  that  he  did  not,  as  Dr.  Riffg 
supposed,  ignore  our  own  writers  on  theory.  What  he 
wished  to  say  was  this — that  there  was  already  a  great  deal 
of  thought  on  education  very  well  put  in  many  books,  some 
English,  some  Continental,  and  that  what  we  wanted  was  a 

^  professor  who  would  collect  those  thoughts  and  co-ordinate 
them.  Most  of  the  writers  whom  Dr.  Rigg  had  named  he 
knew,  and  valued  highly,  and  he  might  mention  that  he 
could  hardly  have  forgotten  Locke,  as  he  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  editing  him  himself.     Locke's  book  had  been 

'a  great  force  in  influencing  theory  throughout  Europe: 
M.  Compayri  had  lately  published  a  new  translation  of 
the  'Thoughts'  into  French;  and  they  had  present  that 
day  Dr.  von  Sallwiirk,  who  was  Locke's  German  translator, 
Tlie  thing  was  to  bring  all  recorded  thought  and  principles 
to  bear  on  the  problems  of  the  day,  and  this  function  a 
professor  of  education  would  be  best  able  to  discharge. 
Mr.  Uowcn  had  refcircd  to  chemistry.  It  was  quite  true 
lliat  chemistry  could  not  be  studied  without  the  laboratory ; 
but  if  the  experiments  were  carried  on  without  the  scientific 
spirit  and  were  valued  merely  for  results — i.a,  for  pro- 
ducing pretty  colours  or  startling  explosions,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  call  the  students'  .ittcntion  from  practice  to 
principles.  It  was  the  same  in  education.  They  already 
had  a  vast  amount  of  practice  without  any  thought  of 
principles  ;  and  the  point  of  bis  paper  had  been  that  we 
ought  now  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  theoretical  side  of 
education,  which  we  had  hitlicrlo  neglected.  One  speaker. 
Miss  Cooper,  seemed  to  agree  with  him  entirely,  but  he 
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felt  bound  to  mention  a  fact  that  might  account  for  this, 
The  gist  of  his  paper  was  coiisctously  taken  from  what 
Miss  Cooper  had  once  said  to  him  in  conversation  ;  so 
that  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  he  agreed  with 
Miss  Cooper. 

Dr.  Mekriman  said  that  teachers  had  their  own  subjects 
to  teach,  and  had  no  time  left  for  acquiring  theory.  He 
suggested  that  there  should  be  a  professorship  of  education 
founded  in  universities,  bo  that  the  professor  might  train 
up  under  him  a  set  of  men  who  could  go  forth  in  the 
public  scliools  as  professors  of  education,  and  their  business 
would  be  not  so  much  to  teach  this  or  that  subject  as  to 
guide  the  methods  of  teaching  those  subjects.  He  spoke 
from  the  experience  of  a  schoolmaster  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  he  found  that  when  men  got  invoHved  in 
teaching  they  were  In  danger  of  losing  sight  of  methods  of 
teaching ;  and  so  long  as  the  wheel  of  education  went 
round,  they  did  not  care  how  it  got  round  so  long  as  it 
got  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  He  felt  it  would  be  an 
advantage  in  schools  to  have  some  one  whose  time  could 
be  devoted  to  methods  of  teaching,  and  who  could  spend 
his  time  in  going  round  to  the  difterent  masters  to  help 
them,  and  suggest  how  they  could  teach  theii"  subjects. 
He  did  not  see  how  such  help  could  be  got  in  England, 
except  as  Mr.  Quick  suggested,  by  founding  a  professor- 
ship in  a  university,  and  in  course  of  time  a  body  of  men 
would  be  educated  who  would  go  forth  and  do  incalculable 
good  to  the  education  of  England. 

Mr.  Mansfokd  said  the  Education  Department  made 
it  compulsory  for  a  student  in  a  training  college  to  show 
an  adcqu.ite  acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  human  mind,  and  their  application  to  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. It  seemed  now  to  be  admitted  that  the  same  kind  of 
training  should  be  applied  to  teachers  of  secondary  schools, 
and  the  question  before  them  was  how  it  could  be  done. 
If  he  understood  rightly  the  suggestion  which  had  been 
made,  it  was  that  there  should  be  a  professorship  founded 


in  the  universities,  but  there  was  some  danger  in  llius 
divorcing  the  tcacliinfj  of  method  from  the  practice  of  it  ; 
and  as  the  hosijital  and  the  training  of  surgeons  .ind  doctors 
had  been  referred  to,  he  would  take  that  opportunity  of 
reminding  the  audience  that  those  genllciticn  always  lec- 
tured at  a  hospital,  and  were  accuatonicd  to  take  their 
pupils  round  the  wards  to  examine  the  patients ;  but  a 
professor  established  in  a  university  would  be  apart  from 
a  school,  and  it  seemed  to  him  he  would  be  very  apt 
to  lose  sight  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  students 
would  be  required  to  teach,  and  thus  his  instruction  would 
Io»e  very  much  of  its  value.  The  suggestion  which  had 
been  thrown  out  by  the  jjentleuian  who  had  just  spoken 
was  a  very  valuable  one,  and  went  far  to  meet  the  difficulty. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  tuachcts  trained  as  masters  of  method 
under  professors  at  the  univcreitics  might  give  instruction 
In  several  schools,  as  it  was  not  every  school  that  could 
afford  to  set  apart  one  master  for  mere  instruction  in 
method.  If  such  a  master  could  visit  three  or  four,  or 
Ualf-aKiQzcn  schools,  his  influence  might  be  very  con- 
siderable, and  his  employment  would  thus  be  rendered 
practicable. 

(The  Section  adjourned  till  2  o'clock.) 


After  the  adjournment  the  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  RlGC. 

Mr.  F.  Stokr  explained  that  the  subject  of  his  paper 
was  not  of  his  own  choice,  but  had  been  put  into  his  hands 
by  the  Committee.  If  he  had  chosen  his  own  subject  he 
ihoughc  he  should  not  have  taken  two  texts.  However,  he 
had  endeavoured  as  far  as  he  could  to  combine  the  two 
subjects  in  one. 
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ON  DIPLOMAS 
AND  THE 
TEACHERS. 


AND     CERTIFICATES 
REGISTRATION       OF 


By  F.  Storr. 

I  MAY  take  it  for  granted  that  every  member  of  this 
section  is  convinced,  not  only  of  the  advantage,  but  of  the 
necessity  of  training — of  training  for  all  teachers  from  the 
dominie  at  Loch  Gilphcad  to  the  head  master  of  Eton.  As 
long  ago  as  1870  our  educational  House  of  Lords,  the 
Head  masters'  Conference,  passed  a  resolution  affirming  this 
principle ;  and  though  nothing  has  come  of  this  and  sub- 
sequent resolutions,  though  a  considerable  number  of  head 
masters  have  since  backed  out  of  it,  and  explained  that 
they  did  not  mean  it  to  include  themselves,  it  at  least  marks 
the  prt^css  of  public  opinion,  and  proves  that  the  time 
has  come  for  action  of  some  sort,  whether  it  be  individual 
enlprprise  or  university  oi^anisation  or  public  legislation. 
When  people  are  agreed  that  a  measure  is  good  for  all 
except  themselves,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  ascribing 
the  objections  to  personal  bias,  and  disregarding  the 
demurrer  as  the  untenable  claim  of  privileged  monopolists. 
The  question  then  is,  how  are  we  to  get  our  trained 
teachers  ?  to  which  of  the  three  motive  powers  that  I 
have  indicated  are  we  to  trust?  Of  individual  efforts  I 
need  say  little.  They  have  been  tried  in  the  case  of  men 
teachers,  and  have  signally  failed.  By  the  help  of  some 
educational  philanthropists,  and  a  few  among  the  more 
energetic  public  school  masters,  a  Training  College  for 
Middle  Class  Teachers  was  started  some  two  years  ago.  It 
is  presided  over  by  an  able  and  energetic  principal  ;  it  is 
attached  to  a  large  and  flourishing  middle-class  school  ;  it 
offers  several  scholarships  to  cover  the  fees  of  students. 
The  number  of  students  last  term  in  the  Finsbury  Training 
College  was  two.  The  causes  of  this  failure  arc  not  far  to 
seek.    The  head   masters,  cvxn  those  who  arc  honestly 


convinced  of  the  advantages  of  training,  have  not  yet  that 
active  faith  which  leads  to  works.  They  have  none  of 
them  had  the  courage  to  say  "  after  a  certain  date  1  will 
appoint  no  assistant  who  has  not  been  trained."  The 
younger  generation  of  the  class  to  whom  the  College 
specially  appeals  can  rarely  afford  another  year  of  prepara- 
tion, and  they  (or  their  parents  for  thenn)  argue  very  justly, 
"  We  can  get  our  ;£'6o  or  £So  a  year  at  once,  and  it  has  yet 
to  be  proved  that  we  should  command  a  higher  price  by 
waiting  another  year."  Thus  the  machinery  sticks  fast; 
there  is,  as  it  were,  no  fiy-wheel  to  keep  it  goiny. 

With  women  the  case  is  more  doubtful.  The  head 
mistresses  arc  less  hidebound  by  tradition  than  the  head 
masters,  and  more  receptive  of  new  ideas.  The  Teachers' 
Training  and  Registmtion  Society  has  established  a  Train- 
ing College  for  Middle  Class  and  High  School  Teachers 
whtcli,  if  not  a  city  set  upon  a  hill,  is,  at  any  rate,  a  light 
shining  in  a  dark  place.  It  sends  forth  each  year  some 
twenty-five  trained'  teachers,  who  obtain  posts  higher  and 
more  lucrative  than  they  would  otherwise  have  obtained. 
Intending  women  teachers  are  beginning  to  learn  that  a 
Skinner  Street  certificate  has  a  market  value.  Yet  even 
in  this  case  the  growth  of  the  College  has  been  slow ;  it 
docs  not  yet  attract  women  with  University  degrees ; 
the  trained  women  teachers  are  still  in  the  same  ratio  to 
the  untrained  as  the  righteous  man  to  the  population  of  the 
cities  of  the  plain.  The  laisser-ailer  policy  of  Mr,  H. 
^Spencer  will    doubtless   in   time   produce  a  generation  of 

lined  teachers,  but  the  millcnium  will  first  have  come. 

Wc  were  told  this  morning  by  Mr.  Quick  and  by  our 
two  profcs-sors  of  education  (in  this  matter,  as  in  elemen- 
tary education,  Scotland  has  taken  the  lead  and  set  an 
example  which  England  is  slowly  following),  what  are  the 
duties  and  functions  of  a  university  as  regards  the  training 
of  teachers.  All  I  need  here  remark  is,  that  the  univeriitics 
cannot  supply  the  motive  power.  One  fact  is  sufficient  to 
prove  this.  Since  the  University  of  Cambridge  established 
its  certificate  for  teachers,  less  than  a  dozen  male  candt- 
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dates  have  taken  it  (Mr.  Browning  will  tell  us  the  exact 
number),  and  at  the  present  moment  there  is  not  in  our 
public  schools  a  single  master  possessing  the  Cambridge 
certificate.  The  number  who  possess  the  University  of 
London  diploma  ar*  still  fewer. 

There  is  but  one  other  ag'cncy  to  invoke,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  those  who  are  convinced  of  the  pressing  and 
instant  need  of  training  for  teachers  can  resist  the  conchision 
that  here  is  a  clear  ca.qe  for  the  intervention  of  the  State.  I 
am  not  forgetful  of  Lord  Rea/s  eloquent  protest  against 
State-regulated  education,  or  of  Mr,  Thring's  solemn  and 
repeated  denunciation  of  the  dead  hand,  but  I  think  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  with  primary  education,  secondary 
education  has  little  to  fear  from  this  quarter.  So  far,  at 
any  rate,  our  higher  schools  have  had  the  benefit  of  "  Anglo- 
Saxondom's  idee,"  every  man  doing  "just  what  he  d — mn 
pleases,"  with  what  results  may  be  read  in  the  report  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commission.  If  1  were  proposing  that 
the  State  should  train  teachers,  there  would  indeed  be 
good  ground  for  alarm.  But,  for  my  part,  1  sec  no  possible 
danger  in  the  State  ordaining  that  all  teachers  shall  be 
tfaincd. 

How  is  the  screw  to  be  put  on?  How  is  the  State  to 
obtain  compulsory  powers?  The  Medical  Act  furnishes  a 
ready  answer ;  and  if  I  were  addressing  a  popular  assembly 
1  should  dwell  on  the  exact  analogy  between  that  profes- 
sion and  our  own,  and  the  similar  safeguards  required  in 
oilher  case.  To  experts  like  yourselves  this  is  a  common- 
place, and  I  need  not  labour  this  poinL  All  that  is  required 
in  a  registration  bill  is  a  simple  clause — "No  unregistered 
teacher  shall  henceforth  be  allowed  to  plead  in  any  court  for 
the  recovery  of  fees  for  tuition."  As  in  the  case  of  the 
doctor,  the  State  has  a  perfect  right  to  say  to  the  unqualified 
practitioner,  '"You  may  he  all  you  pretend  to  be,  your 
simples  may  be  more  efficacious  than  those  of  the  Apothe- 
caries Hall,  you  may  be  a  better  bone-setter  than  Lister  or 
Paget,  but  you  have  furnished  no  proof  of  it ;  practise  by 
all  means  if  the  public  like  to  employ  you,  but  the  State 


will  not  lend  you  its  aid."  Nulla  sains  extra  professionem 
is  the  only  safe  rule ;  all  outside  the  profession  are  ex  vi 
termini  quacks. 

This  is  the  principle  which  has  been  generally  adopted 
on  the  Continent,  but  t  will  leave  it  to  the  foreign  members 
of  the  Conference  to  tell  us  of  foreign  legislation. 

The  history  of  the  movement,  as  far  as  England  is  con- 
cerned, may  be  vcr>-  shortly  disposed  of.  In  i86g,  IVIr. 
Forster  brought  forward,  together  with  his  Endowed 
Schools  Bill,  a  second  bill  for  the  organisation  of  higher 
education  and  the  registration  of  teachers  other  than  ele- 
mentary. This  Bill,  commonly  known  as  Mr,  Forster's  Bill 
No.  2,  was  withdrawn.  Its  author  discovered  that  it  was 
supported  only  by  a  section  of  the  profession,  that  the  pub- 
lic generally  regarded  it  with  indifference  or  suspicion,  and 
that  even  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons 
looked  askance  at  tt  as  a  piece  of  unwarrantable  interference. 
But  though  it  proved  abortive,  it  has  more  than  an  historical 
interest.  Not  only  is  it  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  in 
England  a  principle  that  most  continental  nations  had 
already  acknowledged  and  acted  on.  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  supervise  all  education,  but  it  laid  down  the  lines  which, 
I  have  little  doubt,  will  be  followed  in  any  future  Bill.  The 
backbone  of  the  Bill  was  an  Educational  Council,  one  half 
of  which  was  to  be  chosen  by  her  Majesty,  with  the  advice 
of  the  Pri^y  Council,  the  other  half  by  Senates  of  the 
Universities.  The  particular  members  and  the  length  of 
office  arc  matters  of  detail  with  which  1  will  not  trouble 
yoiL  The  duties  of  the  Council  were :  i.  To  draw  iip 
rules  and  make  arrangements  fat  the  examination  of 
persons,  who,  being  tcicheis  or  intending  to  be  teachers, 
voluntarily  apply  to  be  so  examined.  2.  To  grant  certi- 
licates  to  teachers  who  have  passed  their  examination,  and 
to  keep  a  register  of  persons  having  such  certificates.  3.  To 
draw  up  rules  for  the  examination  of  pupils.  4.  To  keep 
a  register  of  private  schools,  and  draw  up  conditions  of  the 
rcgbtry  of  such  schools,  and  to  apply  to  registered  sch(«)Is 
all  or  any  part  of  the  rules  the  Council  may  make  for 
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endowed  schools.  The  Bill  seems  to  mc  crude,  and  in 
several  points  open  to  criticism,  but  it  will  save  time  if  I 
discuss  it  together  with  another  bill,  t]ie  only  other,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  that  has  yet  been  drafted.  In  l88l  a  bill 
was  brought  in  by  Sir  J,  Lubbock,  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  and 
Mr.  A.  Balfour,  "to  provide  for  the  registration  and  orga- 
nisation of  teachers."  This,  commonly  known  as  Lyon 
Plnj'fair's  Teachers  Registration  Bill,  reproduces  Mr.  For- 
ster's  Educational  Council,  with  one  important  change 
in  its  constitution:  One- fourth  of  the  council  are 
eventually  to  be  elected  by  the  general  body  of  re- 
gistered teachers.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of 
State-appointed  members  is  reduced  to  two.  Thus  the 
Council,  instead  of  being  a  State  Department  tempered 
by  the  universities,  becomes  a  more  or  less  represen- 
tative body.  The  functions  of  the  Council  arc  very  similar 
to  those  of  Mr.  Forster's  Council,  with  one  important 
difference  ;  they  deal  with  teachers  only,  not  with  schools, 
WhcUier  this  limitation  is  a  wise  one,  is  open  to  question  ; 
but  in  another  point,  where  the  Bills  differ,  there  can,  1 
think,  he  no  doubt  that  the  Playfair  Bill  will  the  rather 
commend  itself.  Besides  its  own  examination,  the  Council 
recognises  various  other  examinations,  both  profes- 
sional and  non-professional,  as  qualifications  for  registra- 
tion. Furthermore,  it  protects  existing  interests,  and  makes 
a  bridge  from  the  old  regime  to  the  new  by  admitting  to 
the  register  any  who  during  five  year.*;  immediately  before 
the  passing  of  the  Act  have  been  bon&  fide  teachers.  In 
one  point,  a  small  one,  it  differs  in  my  opinion  for  the 
worse.     It  imposes  a  fee  of  j^5  for  registration. 

I  will  now  point  out  wherein  I  consider  both  bills  de- 
fective. The  one  great  flaw  which  vitiates  both,  and  will, 
I  am  convinced,  render  any  bill  which  goes  on  this  prin- 
ciple nugatory,  is  that  registration  is  made  optional  and 
voluntary.  Mr.  Forstcr,  it  is  true,  provided  a  powerful 
engine  to  induce  teachers  to  register.  By  his  bill  it  is 
enacted  that  no  person,  after  a  date  to  be  fi.\ed,  shall  be 
capable  of  being  appointed  to  the  office  of  teacher  in  any 


endowed  school,  including  that  of  pnncipal  teacher,  if  he 
or  she  docs  not  possess,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
school  or  the  nature  of  the  instruction  to  be  given  by  such 
teacher,  a  certificate  of  fitness  granted  under  this  part  nf 
the  Act.  The  only  inducement  Sir  L.  Playfair  holds  out 
is  that  registered  teachers  shall  be  exempted  from  .ser\'ing 
on  juries  or  inquests  and  from  serving  in  the  militia.  Let 
us  consider  how  voluntary  registration  is  likely  to  act.  U 
is  certain  that  the  members  of  the  Mead  Masters"  Con- 
ference will  not  register  for  their  own  sakcs.  What  good 
will  registration  do  them  ?  It  is  impmbabic,  to  judge  by 
their  other  act.i,  that  they  wilt  be  public-spirited  enough  to 
register /i?«f  encourager  lis  atitres.  The  leaders  of  the  pro- 
fession being  absent,  the  register  wilt  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  stamp  of  middle-class  mediocrity,  and  admission  will 
be  sought  only  by  those  teachers  who  are  on  the  margin  of 
respectability. 

The  first  point,  then,  that  I  would  in.si.st  upon  in  any 
future  attempt  at  legislation  is  that  registration  should  be 
compulsory.  The  second  is  that  it  should  be  gratuitou.s. 
The  latter  is  a  comparatively  trifling  matter,  but  the  closely 
parallel  case  of  compulsory  vaccination  will  show  that  a 
fee.  however  moderate,  would  produce  much  irritation  and 
needless  friction. 

The  next  point  to  settle  is,  who  are  to  be  admitted  to  the 
rt^ister?  This  is  a  question  rather  of  practical  expediency 
than  of  principle,  and  I  will  not  pretend  to  lay  down  the 
law,  1  would  follow  the  Playfair  Bil!  in  excluding  those 
actually  employed  in  elementary  State-inspected  schools, 
but  with  this  cxcq)tton,  I  would  make  the  nosier  at 
starting  as  wide  and  comprehensive  as  possible.  And  in 
this  exclusion,  I  need  hardly  add,  I  am  not  actuated  by 
any  class  or  ca.stc  feeling.  I  am  fully  aware  that  numbers 
of  elementary  masters  are  far  more  efficient  teachers  than 
those  who  claim  a  higher  rank,  and  I  look  foru-ard  with 
confidence  to  the  time  when  the  wall  of  partition  which 
separates  the  schools  of  the  rich  from  the  .schools  of  the 
poor  will  be  broken  down.  More  than  one  breach  has. 
already   been   made   in    it.     Yet,  as  U'lsUo^  ^iuVVti  sjc^^i. 


things  are  as  they  are,  and  it  is  no  good  blinking  the 
fact  that  c]cmentar>'  teachers  are  at  present,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  branch  of  the  Civil  Service,  anil  that  to 
inchjdc  them  in  the  register  would  be  to  place  them  under 
a  dual  government,  and  set  the  two  masters  to  whom  they 
would  be  subject — the  Council  and  the  Department — by 
the  ears,  But  with  this  important  proviso,  I  would  require 
every  teacher  to  inscribe  his  nr  her  name  on  the  rcj>iBter, 
and  to  add  the  following  particulars :  i.  Address :  2. 
Post  at  present  occupied ;  3.  Length  of  service  ;  4.  De- 
grees and  certificates;  5.  Teacher's  certificate  or  diploma. 
The  existence  of  such  a  directory  would  in  more  ways  than 
one  be  a  boon  to  the  profession.  1.  The  doctors,  the 
lawyers,  the  clergy,  have  each  their  directory.  It  is  one  of 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  a  profcs^iinn,  and  the  lack 
of  it  among  ourselves  is  one  proof  among  many  that  we 
are  not  worthy  the  name  of  a  profession.  2.  It  would  serve 
an  an  effective  check  on  bogiis  degrees,  those  permutations 
and  combinations  of  letters  that  may  seem  at  worst  an 
innocent  vanity,  but  dlo  still  impose  on  the  ignorant 
public.  Our  register  would  admit  no  title.'*  to  which 
Professor  Jenkin  could  apply  his  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence  measurement.  3.  It  would  be  of  considerable  value 
to  tlie  statistician,  showing,  for  instance,  what  hold  the 
universities  had  on  the  teaching  of  the  countiy,  where  our 
middle-class  ma.'rtcrs  arc  mainly  trainctl,  and  so  forth.  But 
lastly,  it  woiiid  be  the  drng-net  or  rather  the  dredge  to 
bring  to  land  all  the  strange  creatures  that  now  swim 
unseen  or  half  seen  in  our  schola.stic  seas.  When  we  have 
landed  them,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  sift  and  sort..  After 
a  certain  date  Iwould  admit  no  teacher  without  credentials. 
What  exactly  these  should  be  is  a  detail  into  which  I  will 
not  now  enter,  but  on  one  point  I  would  insist.  In 
addition  to  the  degree,  certificate  or  diploma  graiitct!  by 
the  university,  or*  some  other  recognized  public  body,  there 
should  be  required  some  proof  of  acquaintance  with  the 
art  and  science  of  education.  It  would  be  necL-.s,sary  at 
first  for  the  council  to  institute  examinations  of  its  own,  in 
this  branch  at  least,  the  standard  set  by  the  University  of 


London  and  that  of  Cambridge  being  too  high  for  the 
teachers  in  lower  middle-class  schools.  But  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  University  of  Cambridge  should  not  add  teaching 
as  a  special  branch  of  their  local  examinations. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  omitted  what  i.s  even 
more  imixirtant  than  the  art  and  science  of  teaching — rV,, 
the  practice.  This,  too,  will  come  in  time,  but  i  think  that 
public  opinion  is  not  ripe  for  enforcing  this,  and  that  we  have 
not  at  present  the  machinery  for  testing  it.  We  must  wait 
till  we  have  organized  training  colleges  for  our  higher 
education,  with  the  practising  schools  which  form  an  integral 
part  of  such  colleges. 

On  this  point  the  London  University  has  departed 
from  the  example  of  the  Teachers'  Syndicate  of  Cambridge  ; 
and  while  the  latter  gives  t^vo  scpantte  diplomas,  one  for 
the  theory  and  one  for  the  practice,  it  awards  a  single 
diploma  for  the  two  combined.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  eitlicr  system.  Cambridge  appeals  mainly  to  those  who 
arc  entering  on  their  profession  ;  London,  which  restricts 
its  examinations  to  graduates,  attracts  those  who  have 
already  had  experience  in  their  work.  As  to  the  po.ssibility 
of  testing  the  practical  efficiency  of  a  teacher,  my  own 
experience  as  an  examiner  has  led  me  to  the  following 
conclusions.  The  higher  qualities  —  stimulative  power, 
moral  force,  knowledge  of  character,  sympathy,  tact — all 
thc»:  defy  analysis,  and  certainly  cannot  be  gauged  by 
hearing  an  hour's  lesson  given  to  a  strange  class.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  .secondary  qualities  of  method,  lucidity  and 
discipline,  to  a  certain  extent,  can  be  tested,  and  tliis  part  of 
the  examination  is  very  valuable  as  a  means  of  eliminating 
the  incompetent,  the  halt,  maim  and  blind,  cither  physically 
or  mentally. 

To  sum  up,  I  would  venture  to  lay  down  these  two  pro- 
positions. I.  The  State  is  bound  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pulsory registration  of  teachers.  2.  No  one  should  rank  as 
a  teacher  who  has  not  proved  hi.i  knowledge  of  the  science 
and  art  of  education.  As  corollaries,  I  would  submit  to 
you.  with  some  diffidence,  that  the  best  machinery  for 
carrj'ing  out  tliis  regi-ttration  is  an  Educational   Council 
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such  as  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Forstcr,  and  that  it  should 
be  an  instruction  to  this  Council  to  accept  as  proof  of  com- 
petence the  existing  examinations  of  the  univer-siities  and 
other  pubh'c  bodies,  unless  they  are  clearly  proved  to  be 
inadequate,  supplementing  them  by  examinations  of  their 
own  whenever  the  existing  machinery  is  found  defective. 

•'  If  there  is  one  thing  which  English  education  requires 
at  the  present  time  more  than  any  other,  rt  is  the  organisa- 
tion and  fitting  together  of  the  different  parts."  So  wrote 
Dr.  Percival  in  1874,  and  the  need,  1  am  afraid,  is  not  less 
crying  in  1S84.  Our  elementary  teachers  still  lack  culture 
(how  can  they  get  culture  while  during  their  most  receptive 
years  they  are  under  the  Egyptian  bondage  of  pupil -teacher- 
hood?)  ;  our  public  schoolmasters  still  lack  training  (except 
in  athletics,  and  of  this  they  have  perhaps  too  much).  1 
know  not  which  lack  i.s  the  more  disastrous.  The 
elementary  teachers  have  a  registration,  they  do  receive 
a  professional  training,  and  consequently  they  do  consti- 
tute a  profession,  or  at  least  a  branch  of  a  profession.  The 
higher  school  teachers  are  unregistered  and  untrained  ;  they 
arc  not  a  profession,  they  are  simply  amateurs  and  empirics. 
They  have  zeal,  but  it  is  not  zeal  according  to  knowledge  ; 
they  have  enthusiasm,  but  it  is  enthusiasm  for  their  own 
schools,  not  for  education  generally;  thcj'  shine  rather  in 
the  pulpit  than  in  the  class  room,  and  honour  the  teacher's 
desk  principally  as  a  stepping  .<itone  to  the  episcopal  bench  ; 
they  are  clerics  first  and  schoolmasters  aftenvards.  Si 
docitmffU/im  gtiiuris  ciraimspiec.  Of  the  members  of  the 
Head  Masters'  Conference,  the  natural  leaders  of  our  so- 
called  profession,  how  many  arc  attending  this  Conference  ? 
One  only,  and  he  a  layman,  the  distinguished  head  master 
of  University  College  School,  whom  we  heard  this  morning, 
an  Abdicl,  whose  presence  emphasises  the  faith]essne.ss  of 
his  confrhes. 

"Organize  your  secondary  education;"  that  wa.s  the 
lesson  that  Mr.  M.  Arnold  brought  us  back  from  his  visit 
to  continental  schools;  and  I  would  only  add,  in  order  to 
organise  you  must  first  register. 


Discussion. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman  (Dr.  Rigg)  said  he  would  call  upon  Mr. 
Barrow  Rule,  who,  for  years,  as  the  secretary  or  agent  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  had  done  excellent  work  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  luovemcnt,  the  history  of  which  had 
been  chronicled  more  or  less  by  Mr.  Storr's  paper,  which 
they  had  heard. 

Mr.  Barrow  Rule  s^d  that  Mr.  Storr  had  made  to-day 
the  same   propoiials  which    he    made  twenty-three  years 

<  agOj  and  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Scholastic 

I R^istralion  Association,  of  which  he  had  been  the  Hono- 
rary Secretary.  It  was  very  sad  to  hear  that  they  were  at 
pre&ent  exactly  where  they  were  twenty-three  years  ago, 
and  unle-ss  Conferences  did  something  more  than  talk,  he 
was  afraid  they  would  remain  where  they  were  for  twenty- 
three  years  to  come.  Mr.  Storr  had  been  rather  hard  upon 
clergymen,  but  his  own  experience  in  connection  with 
the  attempt  to  promote  the  principle  of  scholastic  registra- 
tion was  that  clergymen  were  warm  supporters  of  the 
principle,  and  that  some  of  the  masters  of  the  highest 
schools  in  the  country  had  been  honorary  members  of  the 

^association  to  which  he  had  referred.  He  would  like  to 
sec  registration  made  compulsory,  but  after  an  experience 
of  twenty-three  years,  after  interviews  with  Governments, 
and  after  Conferences  innumerable,  he  feared  it  would  be 
impossible  to  ^o  so  far.    They  had  to  deal  with  things  as 

'they  were  rather  than  with  things  as  they  ought  to  be. 
They  had  a  great  weight  to  move  ;  they  had  public  opinion 
to  educate ;  they  had  Governments  to  move,  and  a  Parlia- 
ment to  move.  A  former  Government  had  said  they 
would  not  move  unless  they  were  pushed,  and  it  took 
a  very  strong  push  indeed  to  move  the  Government.  He 
could  assure  them  that  if  they  attempted  to  make  registra- 
tion compulsory  they  would  create  a  very  strong  feeling  of 
opposition  to  the  movement.  He  regretted  to  have  to  say 
so,  but  his  own  personal  desire  must  not  in  any  way  thwart 
VOL.  XVL  L 
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his  judgment  or  his  policy.  With  regard  to  payment  of 
registration  fees,  Mr.  Storr  had  not  suggested  how  money 
was  to  be  raised  to  defray  the  expenses.  If  a  council  were  to 
be  appointed,  such  as  was  proposed  twenty-three  years  ago. 
or  such  as  was  proposed  lit  Mr.  Forster's  Endowed  Schools 
Bill,  No.  2.  or  such  as  was  proposed  in  Dr.  Playfair's  Bill, 
the  expenses  would  have  to  be  met,  and  how  were  the 
fund.s  to  be  raised  ?  He  found  that  all  other  public  bodies 
required  fee**.  Surgeons,  when  they  were  registered,  had 
to  pay  a  fee  ;  it  was  the  custom  of  the  day  ;  and  he  feared 
if  they  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  registration  without  pay- 
ment they  %vould  fail.  With  reg^ard  to  the  voluntary 
registration  of  teachers,  that  subject  was  one  which  had 
received  the  most  serious  consideration  for  many  years, 
and  he  would  suggest  that  the  best  course  they  could  take 
was  to  support  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair's  Bill  as  it  was  introduced 
into  Parliament.  Probably  many  present  were  aware  that 
that  Bill  was  very  fully  discussed  at  a  conference  held  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  that  there  was  a 
strong  unanimity  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  general 
principles  of  the  Bill,  It  had  been  laid  once  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  if  tlie  ladie*;  and  gentlemen  present  would  obtain 
copies  of  il  and  study  It,  they  would  have  something  to 
{;o  upon.  It  was  the  result  of  long  deliberation,  and  it 
showed  exactly  the  general  feeling  of  the  head  masters  of 
private  schools  and  masters  of  public  schools  .ind  of  the 
profession  in  general.  With  reference  to  the  elementary 
teachers,  he  knew  that  they  claimed  the  right  to  be  repre- 
sented on  the  proposed  Education  Council,  but  they  had 
their  own  system  of  registration.  They  were  a  body  in- 
dependent and  complete  in  thcm.selves,  and  tt  would  not  do 
for  them  to  claim  the  right  of  registration,  for  the  reason 
that  registered  men,  according  to  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair's  Bill, 
would  have  the  right  to  elect  the  Council,  or  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  Council.  It  would  be  manifcAtly  unfair 
that  elementary  teachers  should  have  the  right  to  elect 
certain  members  of  a  council  which  would  have  nothing 
to  do  wtih  elementary  education  at  all;   it  would  be  as 


unfair  as  if  the  sccoiidaiy  teachers  should  claim  the  n'ght 
to  control  the  elementary  teaching  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman  (Dr.  Riyg)said  there  was  present  a  gentle- 
man who  represented  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  those  who 
had  seen  the  room  of  the  Christian  Brothers  in  the  present 
Exhibition  would  know  that  the  representative  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  was  fully  entitled  to  be  heard  in  a.ny 
section  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  education. 

Brother  NOaH  asked  for  permission  to  comment  on  one 

remark  by  Mr.  Rule,  who  objected  to  elementary  teachcri 

having  anything  to  do  with  the  election  of  gentlemen  who 

ywtre  to  sit  on  what  he  believed  might  be  called  the  Ele- 

'snentary  Teachers'  Council. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  Mr.  Rule  had  only  ob- 
jected to  elementary  teachers  having  a  vote  for  the  election 
of  members  on  the  Education  Coimcil. 

Brother  XoAH  thought  that  a  man  who  built  the 
foundation  of  education  must  certainly  know  something 
about  the  elements  of  the  walls.  He  held,  and  he  had  the 
experience  of  two  centuries  to  support  him  when  he  said, 
that  elementary  teacher.';  whenever  they  got  a  chance 
were  the  very  best  men  to  move  forward,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  refuse  to  those  men  what  the  ladies,  it  seemed, 
would  have  before  long,  the  franchise — the  right  to  vote. 
It  was  proposed  to  begin  by  discouraging  elementary 
teachers,  and.  as  ihcy  all  knew,  discouragement  was  the 
beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  failure.  With  re- 
gard to  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  he  thought  that  there 
was  very  frequently  a  great  mistake  made  in  regard  to 
the  idea  of  qualification  and  as  to  the  means  by  which 
that  qualification  was  determined.  He  had  j^onc  through 
the  drudgery  of  passing  an  elementary  examination  as  an 
Enghsh  schoolmaster  simply  for  the  satisfaction,  as  he 
called  it.  of  knowing  what  an  English  elementary  school 
was.  He  passed  that  examination,  and  he  was  bound  to 
say.  very  brilliantly.  Yet  he  thought  that  as  far  as  practical 
work  was  concerned,  and  as  far  as  twenty-one  years  had 
enabled  him  to  qualify  himself,  he  was  yxA  %<°>  vVo^o'^^^^'^ 
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qualified,  if  not  belter,  eight  years  ago  than  he  was  to-day. 
He  recollected  having  spoken  to  the  gentleman  who  was 
President  o(  the  Council  of  Examination  at  Carmarthen, 
and  saying  that  he  understood  there  were  special  marks 
gnven  to  candidates  who  had  passed  through  a  training 
college.  He  said  he  had  not  had  that  pleasure,  but  that 
he  would  like  to  make  one  stipulation.  If  he  could  prove 
that  he  was  as  qualified  to  speak  on  education  and  on  alt 
subjects  which  entered  into  the  curriculum  of  an  elemen- 
tary school,  he  thought  that,  instead  of  depriving  him  of 
loo  marks,  the  Government  ought  to  give  him  £\0O  for 
having  educated  himself  The  presiding  gentleman  said 
he  admitted  the  logic  of  the  argument,  and  added  that 
they  were  working  on  red  tape  lines.  If  they  would  only 
add  white  and  blue  to  the  red  tape,  he  (Brother  Noah) 
would  accept  the  whole  thing.  With  regard  to  the  teachers, 
he  held  that  they  should  be  qualified;  and  the  founder  of 
his  Order,  who  was  called  Venerable  in  the  Catholic,  and 
who  would  be  called  honourable  by  all  churches  worthy 
of  the  name,  two  hundred  years  ago.  said,  "Do  not  allow 
a  profane  hand  to  touch  mind  without  preparation  that 
would  not  be  allowed  to  handle  matter  without  years  of 
instruction."  As  a  proof  of  that  in  his  own  day,  De  la 
Salle  opened  five  training  schools,  not  for  the  ■Brothers  of 
his  new  Society,  but  for  laymen.  As  to  the  qualifications 
which  teachers  should  have,  he  held  that  in  a  great  many 
cases  (he  did  not  say  in  all)  they  should  be  satisfied  with 
judging  the  tree,  not  by  its  flowers  or  by  its  leaves,  but  by 
its  fruit ;  and  it  sometimes  happened  they  deprived  most 
excellent  teachers  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  liveli- 
hood for  themselves  and  of  doing  good  to  the  country  at 
large  by  the  narrow  lines  that  up  to  the  present  had  been 
laid  down  in  England.  He  spoke  knowingly,  having  had 
the  opportunity  within  the  last  two  months  in  Room  5  of 
talking  with  numbers  of  competent  persons,  and  it  was  a 
very  general  opinion  that  while  there  must  be  some  test 
of  ability,  it  was  not  the  test  of  to-day.  So  far  as  the 
Brothers  of  the   Christian  Schools  were  concerned,  they 


were  only  too  happy,  wherever  the  opportunity  presented 
itself,  of  offering  their  services  to  any  Government  which 
woLld  accept  them,  according  to  its  own  test,  and  would 
allow  them  to  go  on  their  way  in  peace,  according  to  the 
Gospel  maxim.  They  asked  such  Governments  to  accept 
two  centuries  of  experience  as  evidence  that  if  they  carried 
out  ihc  results  of  that  experience  they  would  succeed, 
although  they  did  not  tally  with  their  views.  He  held 
that  in  the  old  Lancastcrian  system  of  teaching,  in  which 
there  was  a  large  number  of  children  learning  from  the 
alphabet  up  to  cube  root,  if  they  had  one  unsuccessful 
teacher  amongst  the  whole  he  spoiled  the  work  of  the 
entire  hall.  He  was  glad  to  see  in  London  and  other 
places  where  the  funds  were  forthcoming,  that  they  were 
doing  away  with  the  greatest  incubus  against  the  progress 
of  children  and  of  teachers — the  pupil-teacher  system. 
A  lad  at  fourteen  begins  to  feel  that  he  could  do  something 
for  himself,  but  he  then  had  to  commence  to  work  for 
others.  He  believed  unless  they  changed  the  system  of 
pupil  teachers,  and  made  them  rather  pupil  students,  they 
would  nextr  perpetuate  a  Brst-class  system  of  teachers 
who  would  do  first-class  work. 

The  Rev.  Professor  CrOjMBIK  wished  to  say  a  word  upon 
that  part  of  Mr.  Starr's  valuable  paper  which  dealt  with  the 
necessity  of  registration  for  secondary  schoolmasters,  He 
had  never  in  his  life  listened  to  words  more  true,  or  which 
more  obviously  commended  themselves  to  the  intelligence 
of  any  audience.  They  were  trenchant  indeed,  but  they 
were  not  too  trenchant  for  the  subject  with  which  they 
dealt,  and  he  would  not  doubt  that  they  would  carry  con- 
viction by-and-by  to  the  minds  even  of  those  who  were 
at  present  most  thoroughly  opposed  to  his  proposal.  One 
gentleman  who  had  spoken  had  objected  to  the  system  of 
registration  for  higher  teachers  on  the  ground  of  the  opposi- 
tion that  it  would  awaken.  Why  should  they  be  terrified 
by  that  Had  there  been  in  England  any  great  movement 
during  the  last  thirty  years  which  had  not  been  most 
vehememiy  opposed?      If   they    went    for^vard    with    the 


movement,  it  miglit  not  perhaps  succeed  for  a  few  years 
to  come,  because  England  was  strongly  Conservative, 
especially  where  vested  interests  were  concerned  ;  but  he 
did  not  doubt  that  as  the  Medical  Bill,  which  embodied 
the  .same  principle  as  that  which  Mr.  Storr  advocated, 
namely,  that  no  unqualified  persons  should  be  permitted 
to  deal  with  the  bodies  of  men,  had  commended  itself 
to  the  country,  ao  by-and-by  they  would  carry  the  princi- 
ple that  none  should  be  admitted  to  deal  with  the  inlel* 
lectual  and  moral  powers  of  men  but  those  who  had  given 
evidence  of  their  qualifications,  and  whose  names  were  to 
be  found  in  the  register.  People  in  Scotland  were  some- 
what progressive,  and  had  strong  ideas  upon  the  subject 
of  education,  and  he  believed  some  present  would  not 
allow  Mr.  Storr's  sugt:;estions  to  pass  without  having 
practical  effect  given  to  them.  lie  thought  that  by-and-by 
those  great  scholars  who  fill  the  position  of  head  masters 
in  the  grc;it  public  schools  in  England,  and  those  men  who 
were  quite  their  equals  in  many  resp)ects,  who  filled  the 
portions  of  assistant  masters,  would  see  tlie  necessity  of 
something  of  the  kind  ;  and  if  the  State  would  take  secon- 
dary education  under  its  cojitrol,  a  problem  which  was 
coming  to  the  front,  and  which  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission  in  Scotland  was  doing  its  be^t  to  bring  to  a 
solution,  he  had  no  doubt  those  difHcultics  which  bulk  so 
much  in  the  minds  of  some  people  would  melt  into  mist 
He  wished,  as  one  who  Iiad  been  a  secondarj'  master  and 
was  now  a  teacher  of  men  more  advanced,  to  record  his 
strong  approval  of  Mr.  Storr's  admirable  paper. 

Professor  Meiklejoun  said  he  took  it  that  the  practical 
outcome  of  Mr.  Storr's  paper  was  that  there  should  be 
registration  of  all  teachers,  and  secondly  that  that  regis- 
tration should  be  gratis.  He  would  like  very  much  that 
Mr.  Storr  should  consider  the  propriety  of  amending  his 
paper  in  one  direction.  Perhaps  he  had  not  noticed  that 
the  House  of  Commons'  Committee  upon  the  Education 
finestion  had  recommended  the  creation  of  a  Minister  of 
Public   Instruction.     That  minister  would  be  the  natural 
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and  proper  Chainnan  of  such  a  Council  as  Mr.  Storr  re- 
commctidul.  If  he  were  the  Chairman  of  that  Council,  all 
registered  teachers  and  ail  Slate  teachers  would  be  under 
hiai,  and  therefore  they  might  accept  the  certiBcate  of 
the  Education  Department  as  tantamount  to  registration, 
and  enter  tlic  names  of  all  elementary  teachers  upon  the 
register,  and  at  a  given  date,  say  after  giving  all  persons 
engaged  in  teaching  five  years'  notice,  they  might  make 
registration  compulsory.  He  had  great  sympatliy  with  what 
Mr.  Barrow  Rule  said,  and  he  saw  in  that  room  three  if 
not  four  secretaries  of  societies  for  promoting  registration 
or  the  organisation  of  the  profession,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  H«  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  secretaries  himself, 
and  alt  the  Societies  were  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation. 
Mr,  Stour  had  only  one  word  to  say,  and  that  was  to 
explain  that  he  hoped  he  had  made  it  clear  in  his  paper 
it  was  not  because  he  looked  on  elementary  teachers  as  in 
any  way  of  a  lower  grade  that  he  would  separate  them 
from  the  registration  he  had  proposed.  If  such  a  measure 
as  Professor  Mciklcjohn  had  sketched  would  be  a  step 
towards  amalgamating  the  whole  profession,  he  would 
willingly  accept  the  amendment.  As  one  of  the  dead 
secretaries,  he  might  add  that  those  various  defunct  societies 
bad  at  last  re-risen  from  their  ashes,  and  that,  as  most  of 
them  in  that  room  might  be  aware  (though  he  was  not 
the  secretary  of  it),  there  was  sucli  a  thing  as  the  Teachers' 
Guild,  and  one  of  its  first  objects  was  the  promotion  of  the 
registration  of  teachers,  and  the  bringing  about,  as  part 
of  the  same  object,  the  amalgamation  of  the  profession 
into  one.  It  opened  its  doors  to  every  rank  of  teachers, 
as  aontc  of  the  promoters  whom  he  saw  present  would  tell 
them.  All  who  knew  Miss  Buss  and  Miss  Hadland  would 
allow,  if  he  might  use  such  an  unfcmininc  phrase,  that  if 
they  put  their  backs  into  si  movement  they  were  likely  to 
carry  it  tlirough. 
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The  followinif  paper  by  Dr.  Morrison  was  then  read  by 
Mr.  Kennedy: — 


THE  SCOTCH  TRAINING  COLLEGES. 
By  T.  Morrison,  LL.D. 

The  Scotch  Training  Colleges  are  of  recent  origin.  Until 
1826  no  provision  existed  in  Scotland  for  the  systematic 
training  of  teachers  In  the  principles  and  practice  of 
education.  For  three  hundred  years  the  majority  of  the 
parish  schools  were  taught  by  men  who  had  more  or  less 
of  a  university  training,  but  who  were  obliged,  each  in  his 
awn  sphere,  to  work  out  for  themselves  the  principles  of 
their  art.  Their  success,  considering  the  disadvantages 
under  which  they  laboured,  was  great  ;  and  the  progress 
of  Scotland  in  all  that  exalts  a  nation  is,  in  no  small 
degree,  due  to  her  parLsh  schools.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  great  changes  took  place  in  the 
distribution  of  the  population,  The  advance  in  arts  and 
manufactures  had  the  effect  of  gathering  into  one  place 
large  bodies  of  men,  and  the  town  population  in  all  the 
mining  districts  increased  rapidly.  The  parochial  system 
was  incapable  of  dealing  with  this  altered  state  of  matters. 
Thousand.-!  were  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  in  utter 
heathenism.  Dr.  Chalmers,  above  all  men,  saw  clearly 
what  the  result  would  be  if  this  was  allowed  to  go  on,  and 
he  vigorously  set  himself  to  devise  a  remedy.  That  remedy 
was,  in  a  word,  the  establishment  of  day  and  Sabbath 
schools,  and  of  churches,  wherever  the  population  had 
outgrown  the  existing  machincr>'. 

Among  those  whose  hearts  were  touched  by  the  eloquent 
appeals  of  Dr.  Chalmers  was  a  young  man  from  Paisley — 
David  Stow — who  entered,  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth 
and  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  chivalrous  and  unselfish  nature, 
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upon  Sabbath  school  work.  Stow  soon  found  that  much 
of  his  cncr^  was  misspent  rrom  his  ignorance  of  the 
principles  which  underlie  all  true  teaching.  Accordingly 
he  was  led  to  examine  into  the  matter  very  carefully  ;  and, 
by  a  process  of  intuition,  more  than  by  logical  deduction, 
he  elaborated  those  principles  which  he  afterwards 
embodied  in  his  '  Training  System,'- — a  work  which,  at  the 
time,  and  especially  in  England,  produced  Httle  less  than  a 
revolution  in  education.  Convinced  that  the  principlci 
applicable  to  Sabbath  school  teaching  were  equally  appli- 
cable to  common  school  teaching,  Stow  set  about  organis- 
ing a  school  where  these  principles  might  be  reduced  to 
practice.  The  result,  in  brief,  was  the  erection,  in  l8j6, 
of  the  Glasgow  Normal  Seminary — the  first  established 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  Scotch  Training  Colleges  were  thus  the  outcome  of 
the  revived  religious  spirit  which  characterised  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  close  of  the  Great  War. 

Stoxv's  original  idea  was  that  the  Normal  Seminary 
should  confine  itself  exclusively  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
principlcsof  teaching,  and,  particularly,  to  the  application  of 
these  principles  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching.  He  had  no 
faith  in  mere  theory — in  mere  lectures  on  the  science  of 
teaching  apart  from  actual  teaching.  So  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  students  who  flocked  to  the  Normal  Seminary 
were  almost  entirely  engaged  in  actual  school  work. 

It  soon  became  apjiarcnt,  however,  that  many  who  came 
to  acquire  the  art  of  teaching  had  not  the  knowledge  which 
it  was  essential  for  them  to  po.sscss,  if  they  were  to  instruct 
others.  This  led  to  the  appointment  of  teachers,  who  gave 
the  students  instruction  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  edu- 
cation, and  so  paved  the  way  for  the  development  of  the 
Normal  Seminary  into  the  Training  College  of  our  day. 

The  historj' of  the  growth  of  the  Training  Colleges  can 
be  easily  told.  Edinburgh  followed  the  example  of 
Glasgow,  and  established  a  Normal  School.  At  the 
Disruption  of  the  Church,  in  1843,  the  E.stablishcd  Church 
retained   the   Normal    School    in    Edinburgh.    The  Free 


Church  immedialcly  set  up  one  for  herself.  In  Glasgow 
the  Normal  Seminary  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Free  Church  until  1845,  when  the  courts  of  law  decided 
that  the  buildings  were  the  property  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  Free  Church  at  once  set  about  the  erection 
of  new  buildings,  and  the  present  Fice  Church  Training 
College  in  Glasgow,  of  wliich  1  have  had  the  honour  of 
being  Principal  for  over  thirty  years,  wa_s  erected. 

Thus,  in  1S45,  ihcrc  were  four  colleges  in  Scotland,  two 
in  Edinburgh  and  two  in  Glasgow.  But  as  each  of  these 
colleges  has  a  mate  and  a  female  side,  taught  by  the  same 
staff,  it  may  be  said  that  in  1S45  there  were  eight  tr-iining 
colleges  in  Scotland — four  for  males  and  four  for  femalcs. 
Sincc  that  time  three  small  colleges  have  been  added,  one 
for  females  in  connection  with  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Edinburgh,  and  Iwo  for  females  in  Aberdeen  ;  one  in 
connection  with  the  Established,  and  one  with  the  Free 
Church. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  Episcopal  College  in  Edinburgh, 
which  admits  only  students  belonging  to  that  Church,  the 
Presbyterian  Colleges  are  denominational,  but  thoroughly 
unsectarian.  When  the  great  Education  Act  of  1S72  was 
passed, — the  greatest  and  most  important  educational 
measure  of  the  last  three  hundred  years. —  the  Training 
Colleges  were  left  out-side  the  sco|je  of  that  Act.  This  was 
done  on  puqiose.  Considerable  alarm  was  expressed  in 
1872  because  the  Act  did  not  enjoin  religious  education, 
and  there  was  danger  that  the  Act  might  be  shipwrecked 
on  this  rock.  Rather  than  that  .should  happen,  a  great 
many  zealous  advocates  of  religious  educa.tion — some  of 
them  the  foremost  men  in  the  Churches — willingly  accepted 
tllc  Act  as  it  was,  on  the  implied  ut^dcrstanding  that 
the  training  of  the  teachers  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Churches.  It  was  fell  that  reUgious  education  was 
safer  in  tlic  hands  of  men  imbued  wiih  religious  sentiment, 
than  in  those  of  men  who  taught  it  by  Act  of  i'arliament. 
Accordingly,  the  management  of  the  Presbyterian  Colleges 
is  in  iIk  hands  of  the  Churches.     Save  in  Ihat  one  respect, 


they  are  really  national.  No  student  is  excluded  on.  the 
ground  of  religious  bcHcf.  All  the  privileges  of  the 
colleges,  including  scholarships,  arc  open  to  students  of 
any  creed  ;  and  at  this  present  moment  each  college  has 
students  belonging  to  all  the  three  great  leading  Presby- 
terian denominations,  and  se\'eral  to  the  smaller  denomina- 
tions. One  of  the  most  distinguished  students  who  left 
our  own  college  last  Christmas  was  a  pure  Jewess. 

I  am  desirous  to  emphasise  this  feature  of  the  Presby- 
terian Colleges,  because  it  is,  in  many  quarters,  ignoranlly 
supposed  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  inculcates  on  her 
students  her  own  peculiar  principles,  and  that  the  Free 
Church  docs  the  same.  Notliing  could  be  further  from  the 
actual  facts  of  the  case.  Both  bodies  endeavour  to  give 
their  students  sound  ruli^ious  instruction  in  the  common 
doctrines  ofour  faith,  but.  above  all.  so  to  form  and  mould 
their  moral  and  religious  character  that  their  inJluence  may 
be  always  on  the  side  of  that  which  is  pure,  and  lovely,  and 
of  good  report.  And  1  will  lake  it  upon  mc  to  say.  from 
testimony  received  from  various  sources,  that  wc  have  not 
failed  in  our  aim.  but  that  the  teachers  of  Scotland  at  this 
moment,  a  very  large  proportion  of  whom  have  gone  from 
our  Training  Colleges,  are  worthy,  in  all  respects,  of  the 
conBdcncc  which  they  undoubtedly  enjoy.  1  need  scarcely 
say  that  these  colleges  have  a  very  stringent  conscience 
clause,  not  enforced  by  Act  of  I'arliamcnt,  but  by  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  views  held  by  bodies  which  are 
sometimes  represented  as  tlie  impersonation  of  bigotry  and 
prejudice. 

I  cannot  give  even  an  outline  of  the  history  of  these 
colleges  .since  1845,  This  is  less  necessarj-  because,  in  its 
main  features,  the  history  of  the  Scotch  colleges  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  those  of  England.  The  introduction 
of  the  minutes  of  Council,  the  consequent  creation  of  a  new 
class  of  students — the  Queen's  scholars — llic  provision 
made  for  thctr  training  by  successive  codes,  from  the 
famous  code  of  1S63  until  that  of  the  present  year,  tlie 
gradual    expansion  of    the  course   of    study,   the    higher 
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attainments  now  demanded  of  the  students,  and  the  con- 
-sequent  employment  of  a  lai^er  and  more  cultured  staff 
of  lecturers  and  governesses, — all  these  arc  matters  on 
uhich  1  would  fain  dwell,  but  they  are  matters  of  history 
now,  and  well  Irnown  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  educa- 
tion ;  and,  as  time  is  limited,  1  paKS  them  by,  and  come 
to  consider  the  present  function  of  the  Scotch  Training 
Colleges. 

In  doing  this  I  must  dwell  for  a  moment  on  one  feature 
of  our  ediicationat  system,  which  differs  essentially  from 
what  obtains  in  England.  In  theory,  wc  have  no  elemen- 
tary schools  in  Scotland^y.r.,  schools  where  the  instruc- 
tion is  confined  to  the  common  or  elementary  branches, 
commonly  called  the  tlirec  R's,  There  is  no  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  elementary  and  the  higher  class 
schools,  33  in  England.  The  theory  in  Scotland  has 
always  been  tliat  every  child  in  the  kingdom  is  entitled  to 
have  placed  within  his  reach  the  means  of  passing  on  to 
the  university,  and  so  of  gaining  admission  to  those  higher 
scats  of  learning,  attendance  at  which  opens  the  door  ti> 
the  professions  and  to  the  civil  service  of  the  kingdom 
in  its  various  departments.  This  has  been  the  theory  ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  theory  has  been  reduced  to 
practice.  It  follows  from  this  at  once,  as  a  necessary 
coroliarj',  that  if  this  connection  between  the  common 
schools  of  the  country  and  the  universities,  which  in  the 
past  has  been  productive  of  such  incalculable  benefit,  is  to 
be  maintained,  thtf  teachers  of  these  sclumls  must  be 
qualified  to  carrj-  their  scholars  on  to  the  point  at  which  the 
universities  begin.  In  the  past,  I  regret  to  say,  this  has  not 
been  difijcult  of  accomplishment,  because  the  universities, 
fur  reasons  which  I  shall  not  stop  to  discuss,  have  thrown 
their  portals  open  to  all  who  applied  for  admission  and 
Could  pay  the  prescribed  fee.  Hut  ihis  .system  is  doomed, 
and  we  may  confidently  hope  that  soon — very  soon — we 
shall  have  such  reforms  as  will  render  it  impossible  for  any 
one  to  enter  the  universities  who  has  not  satisfied  an  inde- 
pendent examining  Board  tliat  he  is  qualified  to  profit  by 
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the  instruction  of  the  university.     To  provide  qualified 
teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  kingdom,  under  tli 
conditions  just  mentioned,  is  the  function  of  the  Scotch' 
Training  Colleges 

What  provision  has  been  made  to  enable  the  Colleges 
adequately  to  discharge  this  function  ?  Two  objects  have 
to  be  kept  constantly  in  view — the  direct  instruction  of  the 
students  in  the  branches  they  will  have  to  teach,  and  their 
actual  training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  education. 
The  latter  object  is  secured  by  lectures  on  Mental  Science, 
in  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  education  ;  upon  an  examination 
of  the  various  systems  of  education  that  have  been  pro- 
posed ;  and.  above  all,  by  actual  teaching,  under  close 
superintendence,  in  the  large  Practising  Schools  attached 
to  all  the  Colleges.  In  these  schools  the  students  have 
constant  opportunity  of  putting  in  practice  the  principles 
inculcated  in  the  lectures,  which  thus  become  a  living 
reality,  and  not  a  mere  conglomeration  of  sentences.  This 
portion  of  the  student's  work  is  under  the  charge  of  the 
Principal,  who.  in  all  the  Scotch  colleges,  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  training  of  the  students,  or  of  an  officer 
specially  devoted  to  this  work.  H.M.  Inspector  of 
Training  Colleges,  assisted  by  the  Senior  Inspector  of 
the  district  in  which  the  College  is  situated,  annually  tests 
each  student's  teaching  power  by  a  severe  practical  cxerci-ie 
in  teaching.  These  officers  have  no  interest  in  giving 
anything  but  a  fair  estimate  of  the  student's  teaching 
power ;  and  the  result  of  these  examinations,  held  in 
December  last,  was  this : — 

Number  of  Male  Students  Examined                    .         ,  l$8 

Avcmjce  |>er  ccnlaKc  of  Maiks  obtained  for  Teaching;  .  74 

Number  of  Female  Students  Examined                 .         .  ajo 

Average  per  ccnUgc  of  Marks  obtAine<l  for  Teaching  .  7) 

The  first  object  is  secured,  as  in  England,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  efficient  staflT  of  lecturers  and  governesses, 
each  an  expert  in  his  or  her  own  special  department,  whose 
time  is  wholly  or  partially  occupied  in  imparling  instruction. 


So  far  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  equipment  of  our 
Scotch  Training  Colleges.  But  there  is  one  respect  in 
which  our  arrangements  differ  essentially  from  those  in 
England,  and  differ,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  without 
offence,  for  the  better.  All  the  male  Trainings  Colleges  are 
situated  in  University  towns  ;  and  it  ■was  long  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  authorities  that  certain  students  should  be 
a.l!owed  to  take  University  classics  during  their  residence 
in  the  Training  College.  Various  obstacles  occurred  to 
prevent  the  carrj'ing  of  this  idea  into  effect.  But  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1872,  and  under  the  enlightened 
administration  of  Sir  Francis  Sandford,  to  whom  Scotch 
education  owe;  much,  all  those  Queen's  Scholars  who,  at 
the  Admission  Examination,  conic  up  to  a  prescribed 
standard  in  certain  University  subjects,  are  allnwed.  during 
their  residence  at  ihc  Training  Cnllege.  to  attend  one  or 
more  University  classes.  During  the  course  of  the 
University  session  the  authorities  of  the  Training  College 
may  exempt  such  students  from  attendance  at  all  or  any 
of  their  classes  at  their  discretion.  A  special  examination 
of  these  University  students,  conducted  by  the  Professors 
and  H.M.  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges,  is  held  every 
year,  and  the  result:;  tabulated,  in  arranging  the  class 
lists  these  results  arc  added  to  those  obtained  in  the 
ordinary  Training  College  branches.  The  Scotch  Training 
Colleges  arc  thus  practically  affiliated  to  our  national 
universities  ;  and  so  the  whole  educational  system  of 
Scotland  forms  an  oi^anic  whole. 

The  advantages  of  this  combined  system  are  manifold. 
I  shall  specify  only  two.  The  student,  being  for  five 
months  set  free  tn  prosecute  the  study  of  one  or  two 
special  branches,  generally  Latin,  Greek,  or  Mathematics, 
acquires  a  much  greater  mastery  over  these  branches  than 
he  could  do  if  his  attention  was  directed  to  a  number  of 
Rubjccts.  His  knowledge  is  both  broadened  and  deepened. 
From  their  age  and  their  previous  training  as  pupil  teachers, 
these  students  arc  prepared  to  profit  to  the  fullest  extent 
by  the  University  prelections.     That  they  do  so  profit  is 
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shown  by  the  fact  that  they  annually  carry  off  a  very 
considerable  number  of  prizes. 

This  is  one  advantage,  but,  to  my  cnind,  It  is  not  the 
chief  one.  Wherever  a  number  of  youths  congregate  with 
the  view  of  preparing  for  one  common  profession,  there  is 
danger  of  their  measuring  themselves  by  themselves,  and 
so  uf  becoming  narrow  and  pedantic.  The  University  is 
an  excellent  antidote  to  this  tendency.  There  the  student 
IS  brought  into  contact  witli  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  the 
kingdom,  and  into  competition  with  men  destined  for  all 
the  walks  of  life.  His  views  arc  thus  enlarged,  and  he 
acquires  a  breadth  and  culture  which  arc  of  priceless  value 
to  every  educator. 

At  present  the  Education  Department  recognises  attend- 
ance at  the  University  for  two  sessions  only.  Strong  repre- 
sentations have  been  made  to  the  Department  to  recognise 
three  sessions,  at  the  end  of  which  many  students  could 
graduate  ;  but  these  representations  have  been  hitherto 
without  effect.  The  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners 
however,  have  recognised  the  importance  of  a  third 
University  session,  and  have  set  aside  a  sum  of  ^£250,  to 
be  given  annually  as  bursaries  of  not  less  than  .^25  to 
'Training  College  Students  tn  Glasgow  who  have  already 
taken  hvo  sessions  at  the  University. 

"  Every  Queen*s  Scholar  obtaining  such  bursary  shall 
taken  bound  to  complete  his  curriculum  for  a  degree  in 
Arts  or  Science  during  the  time  he  holds  the  bursary, 
id  thereafter  to  submit  himself  for  examination  for  such 
^degree." 

What  effect  has  University  attendance  on  the  ordinary 
branches  of  the  College  curriculum?  Our  experience  has 
been  that  the  work  of  the  Training  College  proper  docs  not 
suffer.  The  University  students  invariably  head  our  Class 
Lists.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  best  men  are 
sent  to  the  University,  hut  more,  I  believe,  to  this — that 
the  exact  study  of  one  particular  branch  tends  to  render 
progress  in  other  branches  easy. 

The  extent  to  which  advantage  is  taken  o(  tKt  v^-^^^^SJt 


to  attend  the  University  is  shown  in  the  following  tabic, 
talcen  from  the  last  published  report  on  tlic  Training 
Colleges  of  Scotland, 


Uuivcnilics. 


Ycui. 


Number  of 


Edinburgh 
Glasgow 
Edinburgh 
Glasgow 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 

Edinburch 

GliisK**' 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 

Edinburgh 

Olascow 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 


1874 

>• 
1875 

•  » 

i6?6 


'7 
16 
33 
tt 
36 

3' 
60 
60 
66 
64 
9> 

V* 

!s 

Sj 
So 

78 
64 
78 


Total 


101 1 


It  should  be  added  that  a  large  number  of  students  who 
have  attended  two  sessions  at  the  University  during  their 
residence  in  the  Training  College  return  to  the  University, 
after  their  probation  is  finished,  and  graduate. 

The  privilege  of  attending  the  University  is  reacting 
upon  the  Schools.  It  is  considered  a  point  of  honour  for 
pupil  teachers  to  win  the  special  University  mark,  and 
those  now  coming  forward  show  manifest  improvement 
over  those  of  a  few  years  back. 

Such  is  the  system  under  which  our  Scotch  teachers  are 
being  trained.  I  do  not  say  it  is  perfect.  It  will  easily 
admit  of  a  little  more  breadth  and  elasticity,  particularly 
in  the  direction  of  giving  facilities  for  the  training  of 
specialists  in  those  Science  subjects,  the  introduction  of 
which  into  our  common  schools  is  a  mere  question  of 
time.  I  have  myself  no  doubt  but  that  the  Training 
Colleges  will    be   able   to  adapt    themselves   to  any  new 
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circumstances  Uiat  may  cmo^c,  and  to  meet  any  demands 
made  upon  tlicm.  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  number  of  University  men  who  have 
also  passed  through  the  Training  Colleges,  entering  the 
teaching  profc«iion  in  Scotland,  is  greater  than  at  any 
fonncr  period  of  her  history,  and  is  continually  on  the 
increase  j  and  that  the  present  teachers  of  Scotland  will 
contrast  favourably  with  those  of  any  former  age. 

It  remains  that  I  show,  in  a  sentence  or  two,  to  what 
extent  the  Training  Colleges  have  contributed  to  the 
actual  supply  of  Teachers.  Under  the  regulations  of  the 
Department,  the  Presbyterian  Colleges  can  train  only  800 
students. — 400  of  the  first  and  400  of  the  second  year,— 
including  males  and  females.  We  hope  to  see  this  restric- 
tion removed  by  the  present  Vice-President,  whose 
intelligent  acquaintance  with  and  appreciation  of  Scotch 
education  arc  guarantees  that  no  fast  and  hard  line  will  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  what  is  beneficial.  Besides  this 
limitation,  the  supply  is  maintained  by  the  admission  of 
Graduates  and  that  shoal  of  acting-  teachers  who,  failing  to 
obtain  admiwion  to  the  Training  Colleges,  manage  to 
scramble  through  one  or  two  years'  teaching  in  a  Public 
School,  and  then  come  for^vard  to  the  Certificate  Examina- 
tion. But  with  all  these  side  avenues  to  the  profession,  the 
following  are  the  facts  regarding  the  training  colleges  : — 

"  The  extent  to  which  the  Training  Colleges  have  con- 
tributed to  the  c.Kisting  supply  of  Certificated  Teachers  in 
Scotland  is  .shewn  from  the  fact,  that  of  521 1  Masters 
employed  in  schools  reported  on  last,  year,  1929,  or  6cro8 
per  cent.,  had  been  trained  for  two  years;  $23,  or  lO'o6 
per  cent.,  for  one  year  ;  and  98,  or  3-05  per  cent.,  for  less 
than  one  year;  while  861,  or  z6-8i  per  cent,  were 
untrained.  In  like  manner,  of  2517  Schoolmistresses, 
1734,  or  6S-8g  per  cent.,  had  been  trained  for  two  years ; 
122,  or  4-85  per  cent,  for  one  year  ;  8,  or  J2  per  cent.,  for 
less  than  one  year ;  and  653,  or  2594  per  cent,  were 
untrained." — Edufatmt  Rtf>ori  f^r  1882-83. 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  shew  conclusively 
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that  in  the  past  the  Training  Colleges  of  Scotland  have 
contributed  in  no  unworthy  degree  to  the  production  of  a 
race  of  Teachers  who  can  hold  their  own  against  all 
comers  ;  and  I  feel  convinced  that  what  they  have  done  in 
the  past  they  vk-ill  continue  to  do  in  the  future. 


DISCUSSION. 

Professor  Crombie  said  he  addressed  the  meeting  again 
because  he  happened  to  be  able  to  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  Scotch  training  colleges.  The 
paper  written  by  Dr.  Morrison,  the  veteran  director  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  those  training  colleges,  gave 
a  reiuarkably  clear,  full,  and  fair  statement  of  the  work 
of  the  colleges,  but  he  had  not,  he  thought,  felt  the  great 
defect  of  the  Scotch  and  also  of  the  English  and  Irish 
training  colleges,  namely,  that  they  were  simply  prepara- 
tory schools  for  the  Government  examination.  The  code 
which  they  must  follow  was  the  syllabus  of  subjects  laid 
down  by  the  Committee  of  I'rivy  Council,  to  be  studied  by 
all  elementary  teachers,  and  the  nature  of  the  instruction 
given  was  measured  and  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
examination  papers,  which  were  prescribed  at  each  Govern- 
ment annual  examination.  They  were  not  free  to  teach 
the  subjects  in  the  broad  spirit  in  which  they  were  taught 
in  the  university,  and  he  im;igined  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  were  beginning  to  see  that  the  principle 
on  which  those  colleges  had  been  conducted  for  so  many 
years  was  too  narrow,  and  one  not  to  be  continued,  and  that 
they  should  give  an  extension  of  the  privilege  of  allowing 
the  best  students  of  the  training  college  to  attend  a  uni- 
versity, and  profit  there  by  the  broad  and  genera!  culture 
which  every  true  university  inspired.  He  thought  that  these 
Colleges  failed  in  giving  to  the  educator  that  broad  and  full 
spirit  of  culture  which  alone  could  discipline  and  elevate 
the  mind.     He  had  for  five  years  been  a  lecturer  in  the 


Edinburgh  Training  College,  and  he  saw  at  once  the  nar- 
rowing influence  of  a  merely  professional  school  of  training 
upon  young  men  who  came  up  from  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  country,  and  who  had  no  opportunity  of  mixing 
with  others  who  breathed  the  free  air  of  a  university.  Since 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  he  had  naturally  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  those  matters,  and  the  Committee  were  animated  by 
the  spirit  which  had  led  the  normal  colleges  to  send 
students  to  the  vitiivcrsitics,  although  they  would  never 
arrive  at  any  full  solution  of  this  great  question  until 
the  normal  colleges  were  meiT;;cd  in  a  university  system. 
In  Scotland  they  were  a  progressive  people,  and  a  bold 
proposal  had  come  from  the  university  of  Aberdeen  to 
undertake  the  duty  of  preparing  the  elementary  teachers 
of  Scotland  fur  their  work,  by  undertaking  the  work  of  the 
training  colleges  in  the  broader  spirit  of  the  university, 
provided  the  same  pecuniary  advantages  be  given  to  the 
university,  lie  presumed  they  were  all  aware  that  75  per 
cent  of  the  expenses  of  the  training  colleges  was  borne  by 
the  country,  and  he  thought  the  country  was  entitled  to 
demand  that  the  teacher  should  have  the  broader  culture 
which  the  universities  alone  could  give,  A  very  suggestive 
paper  had  been  read  in  anotlier  department  upon  the 
University  of  London,  as  it  was  to  be  in  London,  and  no 
doubt  when  that  ideal  was  secured,  the  suggestion  as  to  tlie 
university  training  of  teachers  would  be  carried  out  There 
was  one  statement  in  Dr.  Morrison's  paper  which  he  thought 
was  a  little  overstated.  Dr.  Morrison  .s.iid,  "  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  say  that  at  the  present  moment  the  number  of 
muversity  men  who  have  also  passed  through  the  training 
colleges,  entering  the  tciching  profession  in  Scotland,  is 
greater  than  at  any  former  period  of  her  history."  He 
mu5t  demur  to  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  Under  the  old 
parochial  system,  which  existed  up  to  the  last  twelve 
years,  thetx:  was  scarcely  a  master  of  a  parochial  school  in 
Scotland  who  had  not  had  sc%xral  sessions  of  training  at  a 
university. 
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Mr.  Kennedy  explained  that  Dr.  Morrison  referred  to 
men  who  had  passed  through  training  colleges  as  well. 

Professor  Crombie  said  there  were  no  training  colleges 
in  those  days,  and  the  consequence  was  that  almost  every 
teacher  of  a  parochial  school  had  two  or  three  sessions' 
attendance  at  the  universities,  and  many  of  them  were 
licentiates  of  the  Church,  and  had  passed  throughout  the 
full  curriculum  of  philosophy.  He  was  glad  to  find  there 
was  no  real  dificrencc  between  Dr.  Morrison  and  himself, 
and  he  commended  Dr.  Morrison's  paper  to  all  who  took 
an  interest  in  Scotch  training  colleges,  as  containing  a 
very  complete  and  fair  and  very  able  statement  of  the  work 
they  were  doing. 

The  Rev.  J.  STARK  (Dunlocher)  said  he  could  speak  of 
Dr.  Morrison  as  being  the  best  trainer  of  teachers  they  had 
in  Scotland.  That  gentleman  happened  to  be  one  of  Mr. 
Stow's  pupils,  and  had  some  knowledge  of  the  scheme  in 
connection  with  training  colleges,  which  began  with  him, 
and  there  was  no  need  to  speak  of  the  advantages  whtch 
had  resulted  in  England,  Scotland,  and  elsewhere,  from  Mr. 
Stow's  system.  He  was  quite  of  opinion  that  the  teachers 
of  Scotland  were  to-day  very  much  better  than  ever  they 
were  before,  and  he  said  so  after  having  had  an  acquaint- 
ance of  several  years  with  the  old  parochial  school  teachers. 
New  professors  might  be  created  if  it  were  taken  for  granted 
that  training  colleges  had  reached  their  utmost  state  of 
efficiency.  They  had  not ;  and  the  facts  brought  forward 
in  Dr.  Morrison's  paper  went  to  show  that  they  were 
steadily  improving  in  efficiency.  There  was  no  restricting 
teachers  to  remain  elementary  teachers,  and  he  could 
mention  men  in  high  positions  who  had  obtained  their 
training  in  a  Scotch  training  school.  Professor  Huxley 
had  got  his  training  in  one  of  them,  and  they  would  all 
know  whether  he  had  remained  an  elementary  teacher. 
They  needed  to  go  over  a  great  many  facts  of  that  kind 
to  show  the  precise  position  of  things.  In  Scotland  they 
were  strongly  in  favour  of  sending  alt  the  teachers  they 
could  to  universities,  but  a  large   proportion  of  the  lads 


bad  no  time  to  spend  in  going  in  for  an  expensive  edu- 
cation. If  their  normal  schools  were  not  perfect  tlicy 
would  like  to  have  university  training,  but  they  did  not 
wish  to  let  the  university  lake  the  place  of  training  colleges. 
They  must  have  a  thoroughly  organised  school  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom,  and  that  was  a  thing  which  in  Scotland 
they  wanted  to  dissociate  from  the  university.  He  believed 
that  Dr.  Morrison  could  show  Professor  Crombie  and 
the  two  other  professors  who  had  spoken,  how  very  much 
he  could  walk  a-head  of  them  if  he  were  not  bound,  as  he 
was,  by  the  English  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Mackay  (Editor  of  the  Educational  N(ws)  expressed 
his  satisfaction  with  the  paper  which  had  been  read,  and 
said  that  two  points  had  been  particularly  broujjht  out 
in  it  The  first  was  the  relation  of  religion  to  the  training 
colleges,  the  second  was  the  relation  of  the  universities  to 
the  training  colleges.  The  question  arose  whj'  training 
colleges  were  attached  to  separate  churches  ;  but  he  was 
not  going  to  express  any  opinion  on  that  point  The 
other  point  was  the  relation  of  the  universities  to  the 
normal  schools.  The  paper  pointed  out  that  a  great  many 
students  were  now  going  to  the  Scottish  universities,  an  in- 
creasing number  year  by  year,  and,  as  he  understood,  the 
limit  of  the  number  was  simply  the  limit  of  men  qualified 
to  benefit  by  the  university  training.  Seeing  that  pupil- 
tcachcrs  were  now  being  so  indu-striously  jjrepared  for 
the  university  curriculum,  it  followed  that  in  a  very  few 
years  every  male  student  at  a  training  college  in  Scot- 
land would  become  a  university  student  They  wcic 
rapidly  gliding  into  a  university  training.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  training  of  the  normal  schools  was  very  narrow. 
He  differed  from  Professor  Crombie  on  that  point  He 
agreed  that  there  had  been,  perhaps,  a  time  when  that 
training  was  narrow,  but  now,  except  so  far  as  professional 
training  must  always  be  more  or  les-s  narrow,  that  training 
,.was  not  such  as  Professor  Crombie  would  have  them  to 
clieve.    The  best  proof  of  that  was  the  fact  that  many 
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of  the  students  who  went  to  the  universities  took  the 
highest  honouTB  there,  TTiat  did  not  show  that  the  men 
were  so  narrowly  trained  as  Professor  Crombie  would  have 
them  to  believe.  If  the  question  was  asked  what  benefit 
was  derived  from  the  papers  that  had  been  read  by  the 
Professors  of  Education,  he  must  frankly  confess  he  could 
not  see  it.  These  papers  pointed  out  in  a  general  way 
the  breadth  of  culture  that  would  result  from  attending 
university  education  lectures  ;  but  in  what  respect  they 
would  be  professionally  useful  he  did  not  quite  see.  It 
had  been  said  that  certain  questions  had  been  discussed  for 
twenty-three  years,  and  were  still  at  the  same  point  as  then. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  Ihe  question  of  connecting  theory 
M'ith  the  practice  of  education  stood  very  much  in  the  same 
position.  For  over  tft-enty  years  the  question  of  training 
the  mind  on  scientific  principles  had  been  one  of  special 
prominence,  still  philosophical  thcorj'  and  practical  teach- 
ing had  not  yet  been  brought  into  living  contact.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  philosophy  was  at  fault.  If  they  took 
up  books  on  the  philosophy  of  education  they  found 
precisely  similar  terms  ;  but  if  they  looked  a  little  below 
the  surface  they  found  that  no  two  authors  agreed  precisely 
about  the  meanings  of  these  terms.  Until  a  practical 
system  was  perfected,  by  which  the  proper  practice  of  the 
school-room  would  naturally  be  suggested  by  the  theories 
of  the  lecture  room,  it  could  not  be  said  that  mere  pro- 
fcsMonal  teaching  was  preferable  to  that  of  thc^  training 
college. 

The  CKAIKMAN  (Dr.  Rigg)  expressed  his  regret  that 
two  very  practical,  but  not  the  leas  speculative  and  not  the 
less  thoughtful  addresses  which  had  been  given,  were  not 
delivered  in  the  morning.  If  they  had  been  delivered  in 
the  morning,  after  the  two  addres-scs  they  had  heard 
from  the  two  Scotch  professors,  he  thought  that  the 
combination  of  lightf  from  Scotland  they  would  then 
have  had  would  have  been  a  great  advantage  to  the  large 
audience  collected  at  that  time.  He  had  himself  listened 
with  a  sense  of  instruction  to  the  speeches  which  had  Just 
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been  delivered,  and  he  wished  to  say  before  the  discussion 
was   closed,  that    he  thought    there   was   one  distinction 
between    England   and    Scotland   which   was   not    always 
kept  in  mind.    Each  country  was  just  what  its  past  had 
made  it,  and  in  a  very  large  extent  that  was  determined 
not  by  the  recent  past,  but  by  the  long  past.     In  the  long 
past  instruction  in  Scotland,  so  far  as  it  was  oi^anizcd  and 
provided,  was  necessarily  intellectual,  for  tlie  reason  that 
Scotland  at  lai^c  wa^s  not  a  manufacturing  country ;  that 
it  was  a  feudal  country,  more  or  less  ;  it  was  ministerial  or 
professional  to  a  large  extent.     The  country  was  agri- 
cultural to  a  lai^e  extent,  but  it  was  not  to  a  large  extent 
at  that  time  manufacturing,  and  those  who  went  to  school 
consequently  were  trained  to  live  by  their  faculties.    It  was 
an  intellectual  training,  because  they  had  to  leave  Scotland 
for  the  most  part  in  order  to  find  employment  elsewhere. 
It  was  not  an  education  of  the  hands,  but  an  education 
of  the  mintl.     In  England,  a  much  larger  country,  and  a 
much  more  largely  populated  country,  and  a  country  full 
of  mines  and  manufactures,  for  centuries  the  education  had 
been  naturally  a  handicraft  education.     There  were  some 
minea^  of  course,  in  Scotland,  but  he  was  only  stating  the 
thing  generally.    The  practical  education  of  England  was 
a  handicraft  education  ;  it  was  an  education  of  organised 
labourers  in  their  labour  and  for  their  labour.    That  was 
the  education  of  England  by  necessity  of  circumstances 
in   the  past.     The  consequence  was  that  the   parochial 
schools  in  Scotl-ind  were  a  different  class  of  school  alto- 
gether,  and    they   educated    the    shepherd's  son,  or  the 
agriculturist's  sun,  to  become  a  teacher  or  a  minister,  or 
so  as  to  fit  him  for  employment  out  of  his  own  country. 
The  experience  in  Scotland  of  the  last  seventy  or  eighty 
years  had  made  a  great  mudificattun  in  that  condition  of 
things,  but  still  the  old  tendency,  the  old  principles,  the 
old  maxims  ran  in  Scotland  to  this  hour.    When  it  was 
added    that  there  were   many  universities  in  that  com- 
paratively small  country,  and  in  the  midst  of  that  small 
population,  and  that  those  universities  were  not  the  univer- 
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sities.  so  to  speak,  for  large-acred  gentlemen,  but  universititis 
for  the  people,  that  was  a  coinbination  which,  taken  in 
conneclion  with  the  other  facts  he  had  stated,  had  deter- 
mined the  law  in  regard  to  the  bias  and  devdopmcnt  of 
Scotch  mind  and  Scotch  schools.  They  must  not  take 
such  a  narrow  view  of  education  in  England  a^  some 
people  did,  for  in  England  people  had  been  educated  very 
largely  in  handicrafts,  and  that  in  itself,  with  temperance 
and  thrift,  was  education  of  a  very  important  character. 
This  was  necessary  for  their  living,  just  as  much  as 
Scotchmen  needed  to  be  educated  in  England  for  their 
living  in  altogether  a  different  manner.  English  uni- 
versities had  been  universities  for  the  lords  of  the  soil. 
They  had  not  universities  in  many  of  the  centres  of  the 
country,  and,  if  they  had  had  them,  they  would  have  been 
placed  in  the  midst  of  multitudes  of  manufacturing  people. 
England  had  not  either  the  number  of  universities,  or  the 
sort  of  universities,  or  the  constitution  of  universities  which 
could  be  combined  with  such  a  development  of  school 
teaching,  with  such  a  class  of  school,  with  such  a  line  of 
general  educational  development  as  there  were  in  Scot- 
land. \Vc  were  endeavouring  in  this  day,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  Scotticise  our  England,  and  Scotland  had  had 
to  Anglicise  its  Scotland,  or  else  it  would  have  had  no 
propL-r  provision  for  the  vast  multitudes  of  people  in  its 
great  towns;  and  the  teachers  of  to-day,  in  Glasgow  and 
elsewhere  in  Scotland,  were  not  parochial  teachers,  as  of 
old,  but  were  much  better  fitted  for  their  work  than 
parochial  teachers. 
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FREE    EDUCATION. 

By  Rev.  J.  H.  RiGC,  D.D. 

I  HAVE  to  speak  ihis  momiiig  on  the  subject  of  Free 
Education.  In  doinj^  so,  I  shall  begin  by  explaining  what 
the  phr-ise"  Free  Education  "ought  to  tnea.n,and  shall  show 
that  as  currently  used  to-day,  it  means,  by  a  singular 
pcrvcrsit>'  of  usage,  precisely  the  contrary.  To  an  English 
car  the  epithet  "free"  is  full  of  attraction,  and  seems  to 
confer  a  special  charm  and  value  on  the  subjects  to  which 
it  is  applied,  however  precious  in  themselves  the.se  subjects 
might  be.  The  epithet,  indeed,  is  inseparably  united  with 
tha.sc  things  which  arc  most  characteristic  of  Eng'land,  and 
for  which  England  has  laboured  and  struggled  the  most 
camcatly  and  ]x:rscvcringly.  What  phrases  to  charra  with 
arc  such  as  "  freedom  of  conscience,"  "  freedom  of  worship," 
*■  freedom  of  justice,"  "  freedom  of  trade."  In  all  these 
cases  the  word  has  a  plain  and  evident  sense,  has  one  and 
the  same  sen.so.  Following  the  rule  of  these  phrases,  using 
the  word  in  its  old  and  gloriou<i  meaning,  free  education 
should  mean  education  associated  with  liberty  ;  the  phrase 
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should  imply  liberty  of  education  in  the  largest  sense.  It 
should  mean  liberty  for  the  teacher  to  teach  freely,  accord- 
ing to  his  best  learning  and  his  best  skill ;  it  should  mean 
liberty  of  educational  enterprise — education  should  be  free 
as  trade  is  free ;  it  should  mean  liberty  for  the  parent  to 
choose  for  his  child  the  school  he  thinks  the  best ;  it  should 
mean  liberty  in  respect  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  as 
well  as  the  persons  to  teach  them — most  of  all  where 
morals  or  religion  are  in  question.  All  this,  at  least, 
should  be  included  in  the  idea  of  free  education  in  a  free 
country.  But  what,  in  fact,  has  the  phrase  come  to  mean  ? 
It  has  come  to  mean  State-provided  g^ratuitous  education, 
and  such  education  cannot  be  free.  Such  education,  as  it 
is  State-provided,  must  be  State-controlled.  It  is  not,  and 
cannot  be  aponlaneous ;  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be  free. 
State-provided,  gratuitous  education  must  mean  monopoly 
carried  into  tlic  most  saered  sphere.  Such  monopoly  can- 
not but  be  incompatible  with  liberty  in  its  most  precious 
rights  and  meaning.  This  ought  to  be  clearly  and  easily 
understood  in  the  great  country  of  free  trade  and  of  free 
voluntarj'  churches.  A  church  set  up  by  the  State,  pro- 
vided with  funds  by  a  parliamentary  budget,  paid  for  by 
an  annual  grant  out  of  public  taxation,  can  never  be  a  free 
church,  as  all  the  world  knows  ;  it  must  be  the  servant  of 
the  State  that  pays  it.  No  more  can  a  gratuitous  State 
education  be  free  education.  Free  education  (education 
freely  provided  and  freely  made  use  oQ  must  be  education 
paid  for  by  those  that  use  it. 

In  France  there  is  no  employment  of  an  ambiguous 
word.  There  State-socialism  insists  upon  "I'^ducation 
universelle,  compulsoire,  et  graluitc."  That  is  the  formula 
used  in  petitions  to  French  Chambers.  In  1872  Mr. 
Fawcett,  In  the  House  of  Commons,  spoke  of  the  demand 
for  free  education  as  one  of  the  chief-  planks  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  [ntcmationa!."  The  demand,  in  fact,  is  a 
communistic  demand,  tl  can  only  be  logically  based  upon 
the  theory  which  counts  the  individual  and  not  the  family 
as  tbe  unit  in  the  social  fabric. 


In  1870  I  was  passing  down  the  Rue  des  Saints  Pircs,  in 
Paris,  and  in  a  shop  which  called  itself  "The  Library  of 
Social  Science"  I  found  such  a  petition  to  the  Chambers  as 
I  have  referred  to — a  petition  for  "  r<5ducation  univcnsclle, 
compulsoire.  et  gratuite."  There  I  bought  two  publications 
on  social  science  which  were  lying  on  the  counter.  The 
doctrine  taught  in  these  publications  was  very  candid. 
They  taught  that  the  individual  exists  only  for  the  State 
— there  is  no  such  tiling  as  family  sanctity  or  family  rights. 
The  State  must  rescue  the  units  of  the  nation  which 
appear  on  the  earth  from  parental  tyranny  and  parcntal 
pretensions,  and  educate  them  in  State  schools  for  the 
State.  Here  is  (he  root  of  the  matter.  The  idea  is  pre- 
Christian  or  Nco-Pagan — if  I  may  use  such  a  hybrid  word 
— it  is  incompatible  with  true  Christian  freedom,  individual 
liberty,  family  responsibility,  parental  rights  or  duties,  and 
filial  duty  and  dependence.  "  Free  education,"  thus  per- 
versely understood,  means  not  freedom  but  bondage, 
universal  slavery,  national  degradation — nothing  less— 
and  all  this  coupled  with  financial  injustice  and  imposition. 
If  it  became  a  fact  it  would  be  an  organised  despotism, 
esublished  at  ihc  very  spring  and  source  of  personal 
character  and  conduct ;  a  tyranny  taking  hold  of  the  whole 
people  almost  from  their  cradles  ;  a  usurpation  depriving 
parents  of  thcJr  most  sacred  rights;  and,  withal,  a  des- 
potism, a  tyranny,  a  usurpation,  sustained  by  means  of  a 
public  tax,  pressing  most  heavily  on  those  most  wronged 
by  it. 

The  demand  is  for  a  comprehensive  and  complete  national 
nyitem  of  "  free  education."  This  must  be  its  meaning  if 
there  is  any  principle  or  reality  in  it ;  it  must  mean  this  or 
nothing.  A  free  education  could  not  be  claimed  for  or  by 
well-to-do  rate-paying  artisan  voters  and  denied  to  small 
tradesmen.  It  could  not  be  claimed  on  behalf  of  the 
drapers  and  grocers  of  a  by-street  and  denied  to  those 
in  ihc  main  street.  It  could  not  be  demanded  by  or 
for  East-end  tradesmen  and  refused  to  West-end  trades- 


men.  It  could  not  be  maintained  as  a  right  for  Oxford 
Street  silk-mercers  and  denied  to  professional  men,  often  so 
IKJor  and  struggling^  for  long  years  together,  often  poor  and' 
struggling  to  the  last.  Nor  could  it  be  refused  to  the 
farmer,  small  or  large,  if  granted  to  the  townsman  ;  or  to 
the  gentry  if  conceded  to  the  wealthy  banker  or  to  the 
professional  classes.  It  would  have  to  be  a  universal 
system,  a  system  for  all  classes,  embracing  schools  and 
collcgesof  c\'cry  sort  and  every  grade,  and  tcchiiical  schools 
and  colleges  as  well  as  others.  It  could  hardly  stop  short 
of  free  universities  to  crown  the  whole  vast  fabric  of  national 
education.  Such  is,  in  fact,  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the 
parallel  demand  in  France  at  this  moment  And  such 
must  be  its  meaning  for  England  if  it  is  to  be  made  a  party 
cry  or  a  principle  of  government.  Without  question  such 
a  scheme  of  national  education  is  vast  enough  in  its  scope 
and  momentous  enough  in  its  meaning  to  constitute  a 
policy,  to  give  character  to  a  party  ;  there  would  be  volume 
enough  in  the  prop(>saI  to  give  inflation  to  a  party  cry. 
But.  however,  France,  with  its  immemorial  use  and  custom 
of  centralised  despotism,  its  ideas  of  paternal  government, 
its  ignorance  or  disregard  of  those  principles  of  true  indi- 
vidual liberty  which  Englishmen  count  so  precious,  may 
be  disposed  in  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  such  a  national 
system— and  the  viexvs  and  purposes  of  M,  Bert  seem  to  be 
too  despotic  and  too  drastic  for  complete  or  ready  accept- 
ance even  in  France — it  is  beyond  belief  that  in  this  English 
country  of  inveterate  liberty  and  personal  independence,  in 
this  country  of  individual  convictions  and  family  sanctity, 
in  the  country  of  Adam  Smith,  and  Stuart  Mill,  and  John 
Bright,  and  Hctiry  Fawcctt,  such  a  system,  when  once 
its  true  meaning  and  necessary  scope  and  extent  are 
understood,  can  meet  with  any  considerable  measure  of 
public  approval. 

It  is  no  wonder  ihat  certain  movements  and  manifestoes, 
emanating  from  politicians  whose  views  seem  to  be  directly 
opposed  to  what  were  till  lately  regarded  as  among  the 


mosl  sacred  of  liberal  principles,  have  awakened  in  many 
thoughtful  minds  serious  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the 
"coming  slavery."  Ihc  iaisses /aire  policy  of  past  limes 
may  have  been  too  negative,  but  its  fault  was  on  the  right 
side;  better  far  hisses  /aire  than  or^niscd,  aggressive,  all- 
invading  State-socialism.  There  is  a  just  medium  between 
the  two  ;  there  arc  limit."i  within  which  the  State  may  inter- 
pose its  authority  and  help  to  protect  the  defenceless  and 
to  lift  up  the  helpless  and  fallen.  But  such  State-socialism 
as  that  of  which  the  project  of  a  national  system  of  gra- 
tuitous education  forms  an  essential  and  significant  part 
involves  treason  to  the  true  "  rights  of  man."  It  is  no 
wonder,  accordingly,  if  not  only  bishops  and  clergy,  but 
Statesmen  like  Mr.  Fawcett  and  Mr.  Goschen,  and  specula- 
tive thinkera  also,  such  as  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  should  agree  in  warning  lis  against  the 
tendency  to  State-sociatism  apparent  in  such  movements 
and  manifestoes  as  I  have  alluded  to.  whether  called 
political,  or  educational,  or  philanthropic,  and  whether  pro- 
ceeding from  the  newest  school  of  advanced  politics  or  from 
any  other  quarter.  All  men  who  care  for  spiritual  freedom, 
for  the  liberty  of  the  soul,  for  high  principles  of  thought  and 
morals,  for  the  rights  uf  conscience,  for  liberty,  in  any  such 
sense  as  that  expounded  by  Stuart  Mill,  should  be  united 
against  the  demand,  in  particular,  for  gratuitous  State-educa- 
tion. Not,  indeed,  that  the  State  can  have  no  function  what- 
everin  relation  to  the  education  of  its  citizens.  Mr.  Mill  in 
hrs  Essay  on  Liberty  has  laid  down  the  principles  which 
should  regulate  the  action  of  the  State  in  this  matter.  He 
teaches  that  the  State  is  bound  to  enforce  the  provision  for 
all  children  of  a  certain  minimum  of  education,  and,  more- 
over, to  do  all  that  a  wise  and  impartial  Government  can 
do  tou-ards  testing  and  also  facilitating  the  supply  by 
\'oluntary  agencies  of  education  in  every  kind  and  of  c\'cry 
grade.  He  admits  that  in  cases  of  educational  destitution 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  met,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  step  in  and  take  direct  action  towards 
supplying  the  needful  education ;  but  he  teacher  that  the 
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less  Government  has  to  do  with  providing  education  itself 
the  better  :— 

"  ir,"  he  says,  "  {he  Gm-cmmcTit  would  make  up  its  mind  to  require 
for  everj- child  a  good  education,  it  mighl  save  itself  the  trouble  of 
providiDg  one.  It  might  kavc  to  parcnl.i  to  obtain  ihc  educiiiinn 
where  and  how  the;-  plta*e<l,  ami  content  itself  with  piiying  the  school 
fee*  of  the  poorer  class  of  children,  and  defraying  the  cnlirc  school 
expenses  of  those  who  hjivc  no  one  else  to  pay  for  them.  The  oI>- 
jections  which  arc  urged  with  reason  ag:aiD5t  State  education  do  not 
Apply  tfi  the  enforcement  of  cducaiiot*  by  the  State,  but  to  the  State's 
talcing  upon  itself  to  direct  that  education,  which  is  a  totally  difTercnl 
thing." 

Further,  he  s^ys : — 

"An  education  established  and  controlled  by  the  State  should  only 
exist,  if  it  exist  at  all,  as  one  among  many  competing  experiments, 
earrled  on  for  the  purpose  of  example  and  stimiiJuSj  to  keep  the  others 
up  to  a  certain  standard  of  excellence  Unless,  indcvd,  when  society 
in  |^c:ncr;il  is  in  so  backward  a  state  that  it  could  not  or  would  not 
provide  for  itself  any  proper  institution*  of  education,  unless  the 
Govcinmcnt  undertook  the  task  ;  then,  indeed,  the  Government  may, 
as  tkt  less  of  ttvo  great  evils.iakc  M^an  itself  :h«  business  of  schools  or 
uiiiver$iti«E,  oj  it  may  that  of  joint  ti^ck  emnptuiies,  -mhtn  prtvule 
enUrpriii,  in  a  shape  fitted  for  undertaking  grnit  worki  of  industry , 
dttt  not  trhl  in  the  (ountry.  liul.  in  general,  if  the  country  contains 
a  aufficicnt  number  of  persons  quahfied  to  provide  education  under 
Government  auspices,  the  same  persons  would  be  able  and  willing  to 
girc  tin  equally  good  education,  on  the  voluntary  principle,  under  the 
assurance  of  remuneration  nffordcd  by  a  law  tendering  education 
compulsory,  combined  with  State  aid  to  those  unable  to  defray  the 
ciepcnae."" 

I  cannot  doubt  that  Mr,  Mill  has  in  these  pass^es  laid 
down  in  general  the  tnie  principles  on  which  the  relation  of 
the  State  to  the  education  of  the  people  should  be 
regulated,  and  that  he  has  also  indicated  the  ground  on 
which,  and  on  which  alone,  the  interference  of  the  State  in 
the  matter  of  popular  education  can  be  justified.  Un- 
fortunately in  this  country*,  fifty  years  ago,  society  in 
general  was,  at  least  educationally,  in  so  crude  and  un- 
developed a  condition,  "in  so  backward  a  slate,  that  it 
could  not  or  would  not  provide  for  itself  any  proper  in- 
•  MiU  "  On  Liberty,"  chap.  v. 


stitutions  of  education  unless  the  Government  undercook 
the  task."  If  things  had  been  then  as  they  ought  to  have 
been,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  Govemnient  intcr- 
ference  on  behalf  of  the  elementary  education  of  the 
working  classes,  and  there  w^ould  now  be  no  need  for  a 
general  system  of  Government  grants  or  local  rates  in  aid 
of  schools,  though  public  examinations  would  still  be 
necessary,  and  children  would  have  to  be  educated  up  to  a 
proper  standard  of  school  knowledge  before  being  allowed 
to  go  to  manual  labour.  Nor  would  there  be  any  pro- 
tected, but  at  the  same  time  rigidly  controlled  and  minutely 
regulated,  class  of  Government  teachers,  with  special  pro- 
fcMional  and  pecuniary  advantages,  any  State  teachers' 
guild,  any  State-sealed  monopoly;  but  all  teachers,  whether 
public  or  private,  would  compete  on  equal  terms  and  their 
work  be  tested  by  the  same  examinations. 

Thi.s  is  our  ideal  of  national  education.  It  ought,  we 
think,  to  be  a  growth  and  not  a  Government  department. 
And  we  cherish  the  hope,  however  just  now  probability 
may  seem  to  be  against  it.  that  in  the  more  distant  if  not 
in  the  nearer  future  our  existing  national  arrangements  in 
regard  to  education  may  show  a  gradual  approximation 
towards  that  ideal.  Wc  do  not  expect  the  proportionate 
amount  of  public  contribution  from  taxes  or  rates  towards 
the  education  of  the  people  continually  to  increase.  Wc 
should  an  soon  expect  that  that  great  disgrace  and  incubu-s 
our  national  pauperism,  should  continually  increase. 

This  then  is  the  core  of  our  question  to-day- whether 
free  and  universal  education  by  tlic  State,  and  according  to 
a  standard  and  methods  to  be  determined  by  the  State,  is 
or  is  not  a  principle  of  right,  does  or  does  not  represent  a 
claim  which  the  State  is  bound  to  enforce  both  on  behalf 
of  itself  and  of  the  child — 1>.,  of  every  child.  We  arc 
not  concerned  at  this  point  with  the  question  as  to  what 
IS  to  be  done  on  behalf  of  those  whom  their  parents 
n^ect,  or  who  have  no  parents,  or  whom  their  parents 
have  not  the  mean.s  to  educate.  We  would  not  only  admit, 
but  contend,  that  education,  up  to  a  certain  minimum,  is  as 
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truly  a  neces.sarj'  of  life  for  a  child  as  food  and  clothing, 
and,  like  food  and  cladiing,  must  be  provided  at  the  public 
expense  if  other  means  of  provision  are  not  available.  The 
analogy,  here,  is  direct.  No  English  statesman,  no  political 
writer  in  England,  of  higher  authority  than  Robert  Owen, 
has  yet  ventured  to  affirm  that  the  children  of  the  nation 
ought  all  to  be  fed  and  clothed,  as  well  as  taught,  at  the 
public  cost.  But  many  who  have  no  idea  of  becoming 
Communists,  many  who  probably  have  no  conception  that 
they  are  even  now  taking  their  stand,  to  borrow  Mr. 
Fawcctt's  illustration,  on  one  of  the  main  "planks"  of  the 
platfonn  of  Communism,  do  claim  that  the  State  is  bound 
itself  to  provide  gratuitous,  compulsory,  universal  educa- 
tion for  all  the  children  of  the  country  in  common  schools. 
And  it  is  this  opinion  which  we  abject  to  with  all  po.ssible 
earnestness  and  seriousness,  as  being  not  only  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  whole  strain  of  politico-economical  science  from 
Adam  Smith  to  the  present  time,  but  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  social  economy — to  the  divine  idea  of  the 
family  and  tlic  nation. 

The  controvcrHy  in  fact,  as  I  have  already  intimated, 
resolves  itself  into  the  gi-avest  and  deepest  question  of 
social  economy  and  national  organisation.  That  question 
is  this:  Is  the  individual,  or  is  the  family,  the  unit,  the 
germ-cell,  in  the  living  tissue  of  society,  in  the  fabric  and 
texture  of  which  the  nation,  as  a  true  organic  whole, 
consists?  Is  the  family  a  sacred  and  necessary  element — 
is  it  the  essential  element — in  civilised  hiiman  communities, 
or  is  it  not  ?  If  it  be,  the  parent  must  still  be  held  and 
left  responsible  for  providing  for  the  wants  of  his  children, 
until  they  are  able  to  maintain  and  guide  themselves,  and 
for  tlieir  education  as  for  their  other  wants.  Parents  must 
needs  be  the  first  educators  of  their  children,  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil.  How  long,  according  to  the  view  of  the 
State's  right  and  responsibility  which  we  are  combating, 
ought  a  child  to  be  left  under  its  parent's  care?  At  what 
age  or  stage  of  development  is  the  State  to  step  in  and 
undertake  the  oflTicc  of  educating  the  child  ?     The  earliest 
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influences,  as  all  knou',  are  pre-eminently  pmverful  in  the 
tincturing  of  disposition  and  moulding  of  character,  Krom 
which  fact  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  principle  of  State 
education  for  all  children,  if  once  frankly  adopted,  muHt 
lead  its  adherents  all  the  lengths  of  ancient  papan  theory, 
and  that  children,  as  soon  as  they  are  weaned,  ought  to  be 
taken  from  their  mother  and  placed  in  the  public  nursery. 
If  we  are  not  prepared  to  go  such  lengths,  then  must  it  be 
confessed  that  the  parental  right  and  responsibility  in 
n^ard  to  the  education  of  the  child  is  a  necessary  clement 
in  the  problem  of  national  education,  an  element  which 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  the  duty  of 
providing  education  for  the  child  comes  as  a  primary 
obligation  upon,  the  parent  The  parental  right  is  a  sacred 
Ihinp,  rooted  in  the  divine  order  as  well  as  universally 
recognised  by  human  law.  The  parental  duty  is  a  solemn 
obligation,  laid  upon  the  parent  alike  by  religion  and 
conscience,  and  hythe  traditions  and  customs  of  all  nations 
and  ages.  At  the  same  time  the  right  of  the  parent  needs, 
doubtless,  to  be  limited  and  conditioned  by  other  rights — 
by  the  right  of  the  child,  by  the  just  claims  of  the  State. 
If  the  parent's  right  is  recognised,  the  duty  which  cor- 
responds with  that  right  must  not  be  neglected  by  the 
parent  Tlie  parent  must  act  towards  his  child,  in  con- 
formity with  his  responsibility-  before  God  and  man.  The 
child  must  be  taught  and  trained  so  as  to  be  fitted  for  his 
proper  place  in  society.  If  the  i>arcnt,  though  willing,  is 
unable  to  provide  for  his  child  such  instruction  and  train- 
ing, he  must,  to  the  needful  extent,  be  aided  so  to  da 
If  he  is  morally  incompetent  and  unfit,  another  or  others 
must  be  authorised  and  enabled  to  discharge  the  duty 
for  him.  Society — 1>.,  the  State — has  a  claim,  a  right, 
a  duty  in  regard  to  every  child,  happily  latent,  for  the 
most  part,  but  at  any  time  liable  to  be  called  into  force, 
a  claim  and  a  right  less  direct  than  that  of  the  parent, 
less  self-evident,  less  associated  with  sacred  thoughts  and 
motives,  separate  indeed  from  those  natural  tics  which, 
above  all  others,  ought  to  be  both  tender  and  holy,  but  not 
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less  real  or  less  binding  than  even  the  parental  claim  and 
right 

There  devolves  upon  the  State,  accordingly,  a  secondary- 
responsibility  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  people  up  to  a  certain  necessary  point,  so  that  the  future 
man  or  woman  may  be  able  to  take  its  stand  upon  the 
plane,  and  to  move  forward  along  the  pathway,  of  intel- 
lectual and  mora! — i.e.,  of  truly  hnvian  progress.  Perhaps, 
also,  we  may  venture  a  step  further,  still  moving  in  harmony 
with  Mr.  Mill's  principles,  and  affinn  that  the  State  may, 
moreover,  take  such  needful  action,  with  a  view  to  improve 
the  education  of  the  nation  generally,  as  shall  not  infringe 
the  true  principles  of  individual  liberty  and  family  respon- 
sibility, if  the  general  standard  of  education  be,  and,  under 
the  operation  of  ordinary  causes,  be  likely  to  remain  far 
inferior  to  what  it  ought  to  be  and  might  well  become,  for 
the  due  and  natural  development  of  the  national  mind  and 
resources.  But  any  such  action  should,  as  we  think,  be 
taken  in  strict  harmony  with  the  principles  Mr.  Mill  has 
laid  down  in  the  passages  already  quoted.  The  integrity 
of  family  life  and  parental  responsibility,  and  the  rights  of 
individual  liberty,  self-development,  and  enterprise,  are 
absolutely  sacred,  and  must  be  held  inviolate.  If  we  are 
careful  to  concede  to  the  State  all  tliat  the  State  can  right- 
fully claim,  we  must  be  no  less  careful  to  maintain  for  God, 
what  belongs  to  God,  for  the  parent  and  the  family  that 
which  belongs  to  the  parent  and  the  family. 

But  if  State  intervention  in  respecf  to  national  educa- 
tion is  to  be  so  limited  and  conditioned  a'^  we  have  now 
seen,  it  is  evident  that  any  system  of  State-provided 
education  for  all  classes  is  altogether  inadmissible.  Any 
such  system  must  be  in  direct  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
parent,  and  also  of  the  financial  equities  which  ought  to 
regulate  the  relations  of  class  with  class.  If  we  should  try 
to  imagine  what  might  be  the  shape  of  a  scheme  of  uni- 
versal State-education  for  Utopia,  which  should  not  violate 
the  conditions  that  have  been  stated,  the  general  outline  of 
.luch  a  scheme  might,  I  suppose,  be  described  as    in  the 
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following^  sentence : — -All  classes  would  have  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  suitable  and  adequate  education,  by  means 
of  a  general  educational  provision  of  such  completeness 
and  flexibility  as  to  meet  the  case  of  the  whole  nation  in 
all  its  sections,  and  so  also  as  to  leave  full  liberty  of  in- 
dividual enterprise,  invention,  and  development  to  the 
teachers,  and  as  to  ensure  that  each  family  should  con- 
tribute, towards  the  general  cost  of  the  total  education  pro- 
vided, something  like  it^  fair  share,  according  to  the  benefit 
rt!ccived,  and  as  also  to  ensure  that  the  education  imparted 
should  include  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  training,  but 
should  not  violate  any  right  of  conscience.  Now,  if  such  a 
national  education  could,  per  impossibik,  be  had  and  pro- 
vided, it  might  perhaps  be  a  desirable  thing  to  provide 
such  a  universal  education  for  the  whole  nation,  by  means 
of  State  legislation  and  administration,  or  it  might,  after 
all.  be  far  from  desirable.  In  Utopia  there  would  be 
much,  doubtless,  to  say  on  cither  side  of  such  a  question. 
But  tlien  the  conception  is  the  wildest  dream — a  dream 
full  of  contradictions  and  impossibilities.  Nobody  could 
really  conceive — could  in  his  sane  mind  even  imagine — Its 
practicability.  In  a  Scandinavian  or  in  a  Russian  village- 
community,  indeed,  the  school  could  not  but  be  as  common 
as  the  village  land.  But  a  great  nation  i.*;  not  a  village- 
community.  To  solve  an  easy  simple  equation  is  one 
thing,  quite  another  to  solve  an  equation  of  high  degree 
with  many  irreducible  surds  and  imaginary  quantities  in- 
volved within  its  terms.  Wc  may  easily  conceive  in  a 
New  England  village  of  early  times,  such  as  Mrs.  Stowc 
has  described  in  her  'Oldtown  I-'olks,'  with  its  simple  social 
organisation,  its  common  level  of  rank,  its  superabundance 
of  common  land,  nnd  with  the  general  dearth  of  competent 
teachers,  that  it  might  be  a  very  economical  and  the  only 
convenient  plan  to  provide  a  common  school,  to  assign 
land  for  its  maintenance,  to  place  it  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  minister  of  the  parish,  and  to  arrange  that 
any  final  deficiencies  which  might  at  any  time  remain  to 
be  met  in  the  school-fund,  should  be  charged  on  tha  ij^xw*** 


of  the  scholars  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
sent  to  school.  Till  a  comparatively  recent  period  this 
was,  in  fact,  the  manner  in  which  the  common  schools  were 
generally  managed  and  maintained  in  the  United  States. 
But  to  provide  a  suitable  and  adequate  education  for  the 
whole  English  people,  in  all  its  grades  and  classes  and 
callings,  out  of  a  commori  public  revenue,  or  from  any 
combination  of  public  sources  of  revenue,  whethci"  called 
tax  or  rate  or  by  whatever  name,  is  quite  another  thing, 
and  one  which  could  not  be  accomplished  at  the  same  time 
efficiently  and  equitably,  or  after  any  fashion  and  on  any 
theorj-  without  enormous  public  expenditure  and  incal- 
culable waste. 

The  complicated  financial  injustice,  the  confusion  of  all 
ideas  of  financial  equity  involved  in  such  a  system,  is  one 
of  the  points  that  strike  one  most  strongly. 

It  appears,  indeed,  as  if  the  supply  of  medical  attendance 
and  medicines  for  all  classes,  according  to  ascertained 
demand,  were  quite  as  much  a  need  to  be  met  by  common 
public  provision  as  the  supply  of  education  to  all  classes. 
Nay,  I  fail  to  see  why  families  might  not  as  properly  be 
rationed  regularly  out  of  public  stores  as  educated  univer- 
sally out  of  the  public  purse. 

The  State  provision  of  poor  relief  aflbrds,  no  doubt,  an 
analog^y  in  favour  of  providing  .school  aid.  to  whatever 
extent  may  be  found  necessary,  for  the  really  indij^cut  and 
needy,  but  against  providing  out  of  the  public  purse  educa- 
tion for  those  who  have  the  means  of  paying  for  the 
needful  education  themselves.  Moreover,  as  pauperism 
ought  to  diminish  continually  in  a  wisely  ordered  and 
prosperous  Slate,  so  ought  the  public  provision  of  education 
in  ca^es  of  indigence  to  be  a  continually  diminishing 
burden. 

It  is  true  that  in  Switzerland  a  system  of  common 
education  has  been  established,  maintained  locally  out  of 
common  local  funds  or  taxes,  which  has  been  an  educa- 
tional success.  But  then  the  conditions  of  the  problem  in 
Switzerland  arc,  in  almost  all  respects,  in  contrast  with  the 


conditioTis  in  England.  That  unique  country  has  been 
from  almost  prc-historic  times  a  federated  aggregate  of 
sin^U  and  simple  democratic  republics,  each  of  which  is 
really  a  Sovereign  State,  and  is  itself  again  made  up  of 
still  smaller  and  simpler  republics,  municipal  or  village 
republics.  All  classes  in  all  these  republics  stand  on  the 
same  level  and  arc  equally  depositaries  of  the  common 
sovereign  power.  And  besides  this  civil  and  political 
equality,  there  is  almost  throughout  the  territory  in  each 
town  or  commune,  a  real  social  equality.  There  is  no 
aristocracy  in  Switzerland  ;  there  is  equally  no  residuum, 
no  class  of  abject  poor  ;  all  may  be  said  to  be  proprietors, 
however  small  their  property  may  often  be,  all  to  be  civil 
and  political  integers,  all  to  meet  everywhere  on  equal 
terms.  The  country  is  presencd  in  this  condition  of  lower 
class  competency  by  perpetual  depletion,  by  the  traditional 
custom  of  going  abroad  to  make  at  least  a  purse,  If  not  a 
fortune,  only  returning  home,  if  at  all,  after  the  foundation 
of  an  independent  competency  has  been  secured.  What 
England  has  been  to  the  enterprising  Scottish  countrj'man, 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  but,  most  of  all,  England,  Italy 
and  France  have  been  to  the  Switzer.  As  couriers,  waiters, 
valets,  teachers,  clerks,  hotel-keepers,  gardeners,  and  some- 
tinws,  to  wit,  in  Rome  and  in  France,  as  mercenary  soldiers, 
this  polyglot  people  has  served  the  European  world.  A 
good  school  education  has,  therefore,  from  time  imme* 
morial  been  of  the  first  importance  to  the  Swiss,  and  its 
value  has  been  universally  undcrstcxxl.  Not  a  classical 
education,  not  a  scientific  education,  not.  in  any  sense,  a 
high  education,  but  a  sound,  serviceable  modem  educatioHt 
clear  and  correct,  if  limited  in  range.  Each  town  accor- 
dingly, and  each  commune,  provides  such  school  education 
in  common  for  its  common  wants,  the  education  being, 
however,  not  merely  secular,  but  religious  also  and  dcnomi- 
nationaL  There  is  no  common  system  for  the  whole 
nation,  no  centralisation,  no  bureaucracy.  Let  it  be  added, 
that  Switzerland  is  a  very  small  country',  as  well  as 
peculiarly  primitive,  and  though  not  indigent,  really  poor. 
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Such  a  country  can  afford  no  example  for  England.  As  to 
its  educational  ideas  and  models  again,  it  is  dependent  on 
Germany  and  France.  Its  light  and  life,  its  impulses  and 
developments,  are  for  the  most  part  derived  confessedly 
from  Germany. 

It  is  indeed  alleged  by  some  that  gratuitous  education  is 
necessary  in  order  to  reach  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant 
classes  and  to  ensure  regularity  of  attendance.  Experience, 
however,  altogether  contradicts  this  pica.  The  "waifs  and 
strays  "of  New  York  and  the  other  great  cities  are  counted 
by  tens  of  thousands,  and  cannot  be  got  to  attend  the 
common  schools,  free  though  they  are.  The  ragged  schools, 
the  charity  schools,  the  schools  of  the  religious  orders,  arc 
the  only  schools  frequented  by  the  children  of  the  slums. 
The  Five  Points  Mission  and  other  such  enterprises  have  to 
grapple  with  the  evils  of  wandering,  loafing,  neglected 
children.  In  s.uch  schools  they  are  to  be  found,  as  I  have 
seen  them  there  ;  but  in  the  common  schools  they  are  not 
to  be  found.  And  as  to  the  school  attendance  of  children 
who  belong  naturally  to  the  school-going  classes,  there  is 
perhaps  no  great  city  in  the  world,  except  Chicago,  where 
school  attendance  is  more  irregular  than  in  New  York. 
Certainly  in  England  and  the  Teutonic  nations  of  Europe 
there  is  nothing  like  it  The  population  of  the  city  being 
1,206,299,  ^'^  average  daily  attendance  was,  according  to 
the  latest  published  returns  (18S0),  121,000.  In  Chicago, 
certainly  a  fair  test  case  of  what  free  schools  can  do  for 
a  city  in  the  way  of  securing  general  education,  and  educa- 
tion especially  for  the  lower  classes,  wc  find  that,  the  popu- 
lation being  503,185,  the  average  attendance  in  the  common 
schools  is  returned  as  44,201.  In  the  ten  years  (iS/o-lSSo) 
the  general  ilHtcmcy  of  the  States  had  considerably 
increased,  and,  indeed,  during  the  last  forty  years,  notwith- 
standing emancipation  of  the  slaves,  illiteracy  seems  to  have 
steadily  increased  in  the  Union,  Nor  is  this  chiefly  owing. 
as  the  statistical  authorities  of  the  Union  admit,  to  the 
effects  of  foreign  immigration.  It  is  a  home  evil  and  due 
to  causes  independent  of  immigration.    Joseph  Cook^  of 
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Boston,  has  thought  it  necessary  to  call  attention  very 
emphatically  to  this  fact  in  one  of  his  famous  Monday 
Evening  Lectures.  As  he  states  it,  it  is  a,  fact  tliat  there  are 
6^39,958  persons  in  the  United  States,  over  ten  years  of  age, 
or  nearly  one-third  of  the  population  over  that  age,  unable 
to  write.  There  are  about  a  million  whites  betiveen  ten 
and  twenty  years  of  age  unable  to  writer 

It  stands  to  reason  indeed  that  when  parents  paynotliing 
for  the  education  of  their  children  tliey  are  likely,  on  an 
average,  to  value  it  less  highly  than  if  they  had  to  pay  for 
it.  and  to  co-operate  less  carefully  and  zealously  with  the 
teacher  in  furthering  the  education  of  their  child. 

In  Germany,  in  the  year  of  revolutions,  1848,  "free 
education"  was  introduced;  but  after  a  short  trial  it  was 
found  to  work  badly  and  was  given  up.  Since  then  small 
fees,  in  considerate  proportion  to  the  small  wages  paid  for 
labour  in  Germany,  have  been  charged  in  the  people's 
schools.  In  Switzerland,  as  we  have  seen,  the  education  is 
gratuitous ;  but  we  have  also  seen  how  exceptional  is  the 
case  of  Switzerland.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  if 
in  well-educated  lower  middle-class  Switzerland  the  schools 
arc  free,  in  better  educated  Holland  the  Schools  arc  not 
free. 

Free  schools,  moreover,  must  for  a  great  nation  mean 
secular  schools.  If,  as  yet,  this  is  not  the  case  in  Switzer- 
land, thi»  is  only  another  exempli fication  of  the  special 
character  of  the  educational  question  for  Switzerland,  of  the 
exceptional  .simplicity  of  the  problem.  In  America  the  free 
schools  are  for  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  they  have 
become  almost  universally  secular.  For  the  most  part,  the 
Bible  is  not  even  read.  If  it  is  read,  that  Is  all — mere 
reading — .\nd  the  verses  read  are  very  few.  Far  othcrwi.sc 
was  it  in  the  palmy  days  of  New  England  virtue,  in  the 
earlier  days  of  American  education.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  common  school  system  is  increasingly  disliked,  not 
only  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  by  many  of  other 
denominations,  especially  Episcopalians  and  F'resbyterians  ; 
while  the  Methodists,  though  deeply  pledged  to  the  common 
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school  system,  submit  with  a  bad  grace  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Bible.  Of  course  free  education  in  France,  and  free 
education  as  proposed  for  England,  is  intended  to  do  away 
not  only  with  the  Bible,  but  with  all  recognition  of  religion 
or  of  Divine  governineiU  and  influence. 

Gratuitous  education,  however,  except  in  Switzerland, 
where  as  yet  it  is  denominational,  has  never  been  completely 
and  thoroughly  tried  in  any  country.  In  France  there  will 
be  rendings  and  explosions  before  it  is  actually  established. 
In  America  higher  education— except  for  the  comparatively 
few  public  high  schools  scattered  over  the  country,  and  of 
which  comparatively  iv^vi  would  in  England  be  considered 
high — is  given  in  voluntary  schools  and  colleges,  very  often 
also  in  voluntary  universities.  Every  year  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  population  is  seeking  in  these  voluntary  and  for 
the  most  part  denominational  institutions  of . ■superior  in.'itruc- 
tion,  for  an  education  far  in  advance  of  any  curriculum  that 
can  be  found  in  the  common  schools.  It  would  be  strange 
indeed,  therefore,  if  England  were  to  incline  towards  a 
national  and  universal  system  of  education  intended  to 
supersede  and  destroy  the  voluntary  growth  of  education 
in  the  country. 

Lctmc,  here,  before  1  conclude,  be  allowed  particularly  to 
refer  to  a  point  already  noted  in  passing.  A  universal  State 
education,  compulsory  and  gratuitous,  would  dry  up  the 
springs  of  originality  and  genius  in  educational  science. 
Where  have  our  fruitful  educational  ideas  sprung  from? 
From  free  teachers  and  teaching  ;  from  such  men  as  Roger 
Ascham,  as  Father  I.a  Salle,  as  Fcstalnizi  and  Frcebel,  as 
David  Stowe  and  Thomas  Arnold.  Education  would  be 
stereotyped — variety  and  life  would  fade  and  vanish  away, 
under  a  universal  State  system  of  gratuitous  education. 

But  we  arc  under  no  alarm.  Nothing  is  needed  but  that 
Englishmen  should  understand  the  facts  and  the  principles 
which  bear  upon  the  subject.  Twelve  years  ago  the  School 
Boards — not  only  Birmingham  but  also  London  and  some 
others — were  the  platform  on  which  not  only  the  battle  of 
secularism  but  of  free  schools  was  fought.    A  determined 
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cflfort  was  made  to  force  a  frt-c  school  experiment,  and, 
when  that  failed,  to  keep  fees  down  to  the  lowest  point. 
But  what  liaa  been  the  result?  The  average  weekly  fee 
paid  in  public  elementary'  schools  ha.i  been  rising  ever  since 
the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  iJi70  became  law,  not 
only  the  average  fee  in  voltintarj-  but  also  in  Board  Schools. 
In  1870  the  annual  average  payment  by  the  parent  on 
account  of  the  child  was  Sj.  4^*/.,  there  being  as  yet  no 
Board  Schools  ;  in  1883  the  .-unount  in  voluntary  schools 
had  risen  to  1 1^.  \d.  In  1874  the  corresponding  annual 
average  in  Board  Schools  was  %s.  4/i.,  in  1883  it  was 
9r.  54*£,  being  thirteen  pence  higher  than  the  average  paid 
in  voluntary  schools  before  there  were  any  Board  Schools. 

In  England  then,  as  [  hope,  education  in  all  its  branches 
will  remain  free  in  the  true  sense  of  the  »vord  ;  free,  but  not 
gratuitous;  free,  but  not  disorganised;  free,  wc  will  even 
say,  but  not  unorganised.  I  look  for  the  organisation  of 
the  great  teaching  profession,  as  a  connected  whole,  with 
the  Universities  at  its  head.  I  even  look  forward  to  the 
Speedy  realisation  of  what  Mr.  Twining  some  years  ago 
advocated  a.s  a  desideratum  to  he  supplied  at  an  early 
period — viz.,  a  "Central  Technical  University."  which, 
though  Government  might  favour,  it  would  not  in  any  way 
manage  or  control.  1  hope  to  sec  established,  with  such 
a  centre,  a  self-developing,  self-organised,  self-sustained, 
system  of  industrial  education — not  without  its  noble  gifts 
and  endowments,  but  these  gifts  and  endowments  the  free 
donations  of  generous  Englishmen.  Speaking  in  this 
building  as  a  guest  of  the  City  Guilds'  Central  ln.stitute,  t 
cannot  but  cherish  the  highest  hopes  in  this  respect. 

The  State  may  undoubtedly  render  aid  in  such  a 
process  of  scif-development.  It  may  co-operate,  may  help 
in  the  embodiment  of  approved  ideas  and  projects  for 
which  the  means  are  forthcoming,  may  afl'ord  a  basis 
for  correlation  and  voluntary  combination.  This  it  may 
do  for  education  in  every  kind,  as  it  has  done  both  anciently 
and  of  late  in  regard  to  university  life  and  growth,  and  a.s 
it  has  done  csixrcially,  and  will  need  to  do  slil!  more,  in 
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regard  to  medical  education  and  diplomas.  But  the  main- 
tenance and  the  administration  of  all  such  institutions  or 
organisations  as  have  been  suggested  should  be  dependent 
on  voluntary  zeal  and  goodwill,  The  ideas  which  vitalise 
the  whole  apparatus  of  sclf-dcvclopmcnt,  which  inspire  and 
animate  the  whole  movement,  which  bring  in  and  work 
out  reform  and  improvement,  and  on  which  true  progress, 
whether  called  educational  or  industrial,  must  always 
depend,  should  not  be  looked  for  from  a  Goverment  Bureau 
or  originate  in  the  office  of  a  Minister  of  Education,  but 
•ihould  spring  up  among  the  living  community  of  which 
such  institutions  as  have  been  referred  to  should  form  an 
integral  part  This  would  be  growth  in  accordance  with 
the  vital  instincts  of  England,  and  would  re-act  in 
vitalisation  throughout  the  whole  nation.  This  would 
be  true  to  our  English  principle  of  self-government  and 
self-reliance,  out  of  which  all  our  national  greatness  has 
grown, 

I  have  not  touched  in  this  paper  on  the  question  of 
endowments,  which  is  one  altogether  apart  from  that  of  a 
school-levy  out  of  rates  or  taxes.  The  question  of  the  wise 
and  equitable  employment  of  endowments  is  indeed  diffi- 
cult. An  endowment  has  not  seldom  proved  the  ruin  of  a 
school,  Wisely  used,  nevertheless,  endowments  afford  the 
means,  without  involving  any  unjust  charge  on  individuals, 
of  extending  the  foundations  of  education  in  various 
directions,  under  legitimate  public  supervision,  of  assisting 
cxses  at  once  of  special  need  and  special  merit,  of  provid- 
ing special  means  and  aids  for  culture  and  investigation  as 
in  subjects  of  scientific  importance,  of  national  concern,  of 
universal  human  interest  By  means  of  endowments  one 
man  may,  of  course,  obtain  an  advantage  over  another : 
in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  inequality  of  fortune  is  incident 
to  the  lot  of  all  men.  But  by  endowments  heavy  chaises 
are  not  systematically  and  needlessly  brought  on  the 
provident  for  the  sake  of  the  improvident,  on  the  stm^Ung 
and  heavily  taxed  for  the  sake  of  the  relatively  well-to-do 
and  lightly  taxed  :  no  principle  of  Communism  is  incor- 
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porated  with  the  fiscal  economy  of  the  country.  There 
may  indeed  be  something  too  much  of  this  already  incident 
to  the  existing  elementary  school  system  of  our  country. 
But  as  yet  the  principle  appears  in  a  limited  and  excep- 
tional form,  and  its  incidence  may  in  years  to  come  be 
more  or  less  lightened.  And  what  is  already  seen  and  felt 
of  its  burdensome  unfaimeas,  so  far  as  it  now  operates,  only 
strengthens  the  argument  against  adopting  it  as  a  govern- 
ing principle  in  our  future  legislation. 


ON  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  A  TRULY 
NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION,  AND  THE  PROPER  RE- 
LATION OF  THE  OLD  UNIVERSITIES 
TO  SUCH  A  SYSTEM. 


By  R.  D.  Roberts.  M.A..  D.Sc.  (Lond.), 

Ftilow  of  Ctart  CoUtgi,  Camiriils'. 

The  question  of  Higher  Education  is  passing  into  a  new 
phase,  and  demands  arc  being  pressed  from  unexpected 
quarters. 

A  feeling  is  growing  that  there  ought  to  be  a  system  of 
Higher  Education  as  widespread  and  national  as  the  system 
of  Eleraenlary  Education. 

It  is  true  that  the  old  Universities  arc  now  open  to  all 
without  distinction  of  rank  or  creed,  and  that  local  colleges 
have  recently  sprung  up  in  several  of  the  large  towns  of 
the  country. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Universities  and  local 
colleges,  however,  considering  the  population  of  the  country, 
is  quite  insignificant.  It  is  obvious  that  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  young  men  and  young  women  can  aflbrd  to  give  up 
the  three  or  four  most   important  years  of  life  wholly  to 
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education,  and  yet  in  our  system  of  education  this  class 
mainly  is  considered.  How  about  the  lai^e  majority  who 
arc  compelled  early  to  learn  a  trade  or  business,  and  begin 
earning  their  daily  bread  ?  Are  the  advantages  and  plea- 
sures of  a  liberal  education  to  be  alu'ays  beyond  their 
reach? 

This  is  the  queatlon  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  attempt  to 
answer. 

I  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  point  to  an  educa- 
tional scheme  now  in  operation,  which  supplies  with  re- 
markable success  the  want  I  have  just  indicated,  and  which 
only  needs  consolidation  and  a  wider  extension  to  give  us  a 
very  complete  system  of  National  Higher  Education.  E 
refer  to  the  University  Extension  Scheme,  or  as  it  is 
now  more  commonly  denominated,  the  University  Local 
Lectures  Scheme. 

This  scheme  has  been  in  operation  ten  years,  and  has 
brought  to  light  the  existence  of  a  real  need  for  Higher 
Education  amongst  the  middle  and  especially  the  working 
classes  of  the  country. 

It  was  started  by  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Subse- 
quently a  separate  society,  the  "  London  Society  for  the 
Extension  of  University  Teaching,"  was  formed  to  carry  on 
the  work  within  the  limits  of  the  Metropolis. 

Last  winter,  courses  were  given  at  forty  centres,  varj'ing 
in  size  from  large  towns  like  Derby,  Preston,  Norwich,  and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  to  small  towns  like  Kendal,  Hexham, 
and  Dorkinjj,  and  mining  villages  like  Consett  in  Durham, 
Seaton  Delaval  in  Northumberland,  and  Hucknall  Torkard 
in  Noltinghamshirt 

The  total  number  of  attendances  in  the  two  terms, 
Michaelmas  and  Ijcnt,  wa.s  7878,  and  1 175  was  the  number 
examined  at  the  close  of  the  courses. 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  results  in  the  London 
district.  The  report  of  the  "  London  Society  "  shows  that 
last  year  lectures  were  given  at  over  twenty  centres,  and 
that  the  total  of  attendances  was  3421,  and  the  number  ex- 
amined 349. 


Taking  the  totals  in  connection  with  the  Cambridge  and 
London  schemes,  we  have  about  12,000  attend o-nce:)  and 
1500  persons  examined. 

The  subjects  treated  were,  various  periods  of  English 
History  and  English  Literature,  such  as  English  History 
under  the  Stuarts,  the  French  Revolution,  English  History 
in  Shakespeare,  Elizabethan  Literature,  the  Ancient  Class- 
ical Drama,  &c.,  and  such  scientific  subjects  as  Electricity, 
Geology,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Physical  Geography,  and 
Botany. 

One  of  the  chief*  characteristics  of  the  scheme  is  the 
method  of  teaching  adopted  in  connection  with  it. 

A  Northumberland  pitman,  who  had  attended  the  lec- 
tures for  several  terms,  described  the  scheme  as  follows,  in  a 
paper  read  by  him  at  a  meeting  in  the  North  : — ■ 

"  Any  town  or  village  which  is  prepared  to  provide  an 
audience,  and  pay  the  necessary  fees,  can  secure  a  course  of 
twelve  lectures  on  any  subject  taught  in  the  University,  by 
a  lecturer  who  has  been  educated  at  the  University,  and 
who  is  specially  fitted  for  lecturing  work.  A  syllabus  of  the 
course  is  printed  and  put  into  the  hands  of  students.  This 
syllabus  is  a  great  help  to  persons  not  accustomed  to  note- 
taking.  Questions  arc  given  on  each  lecture,  and  written 
answers  can  be  sent  in  by  any  one,  irrespective  of  age  or 
sex.  All  the  lectures,  except  the  first,  arc  preceded  by  a 
class,  which  lasts  about  an  hour.  In  this  class  the  student's 
and  the  lecturer  talk  over  the  previous  lecture.  The  written 
answers  are  returned  with  such  corrections  as  the  lecturer 
deems  necessary.  At  the  end  of  the  course  an  examina- 
tion is  held  and  certificates  are  awarded  to  the  successful 
candidates.  These  lectures  arc  called  University  Extension 
Lectures.  They  impart,  so  far  as  each  subject  is  treated,  a 
University  Education." 

Another  definition  which  has  been  given  of  the  scheme  Is 
this  : — "  Advanced  systematic  teaching  for  the  people,  with- 
out distinction  of  rank,  sex,  or  age,  given  by  means  of 
lectures,  classes,  and  written  papers  during  a  connected 
course,  conducted  by  men  'who  bclic^'c  in  their  work,  and 
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intend  to  do  it,'  teachers  who  connect  the  country  with  the 
University  by  manner,  method,  and  information." 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  term  University  teaching,  as 
applied  to  this  work,  is  misleading,  and  that  the  lectures  are 
often  elementary. 

The  reply  to  this  objection  is  that  the  essential  character- 
istic of  University  teaching  is  the  method  of  dealing  with 
the  subject,  not  the  extent  of  ground  covered.  The  teach- 
ing of  the  Universities  is  directed  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
principles  of  the  subject  taught  ;  all  the  mental  faculties  of 
the  student  are  brought  into  play,  and  he  is  placed  on  the 
highroad  to  bccominghimself  an  original  investigator,  if  he 
has  ability,  and  chooses  to  pursue  his  studies. 

An  important  factor  in  producing  this  result  is  the  per- 
sonal intercourse  between  teacher  and  student. 

If  thc-sc  arc  the  characteristics  of  "  University  "  teaching, 
then  the  scheme  I  am  describing  may  with  full  justification 
be  called  the  University  Extension  Scheme. 

One  student,  an  artisan,  referring  to  the  scheme,  said  : — 
"  Higher  Education  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  It  consists  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
coupled  with  the  power  to  apply  that  knowledge  to  future 
purposes.  The  University  Extension  students  declare  that 
not  only  is  their  stock  of  knowledge  increased,  but  that 
their  reasoning  faculties  are  immensely  strengthened,  and 
that  they  can  grasp  principles  more  vigorously  than  before, 
and  apply  them  to  the  solution  of  problems." 

Two  years  ago  a  course  on  Electricity  was  given  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  The  lectures  were  attended  by  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  the  Swan  Electric  Light  Company,  as  well 
as  by  a  mixed  audience,  including  working  men  and  ladies, 
who  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  elec- 
tricians who  attended  the  course  obtained  exactly  the 
assistance  they  would  have  expected  had  they  been  able  to 
go  up  to  Cambridge  to  study  the  subject 

The  Eiiamincr  in  his  report  at  the  close  of  the  course 
said  : — 

"  For  a  scientific  course  of  lectures  to  University  stu- 


dents,  the  syllabus  scarcely  admits  of  improvement  In 
accuracy  of  expression,  and  logical  order  of  thought,  it  is 
nearly  perfect  Considered  by  itself,  the  syllabus  conveys 
the  impression  that  the  lectures  were  more  adapted  to 
candidates  for  tlie  Natural  Sciences  Tripos,  in  their  second 
or  third  year,  than  to  an  '  Extension  '  audience.  This  illu- 
sion is  completely  dispelled  by  the  character  of  the  work 
sent  up  by  the  candidates.  The  paper  of  questions  was 
long  and  difficult.  The  marks  obtained  suflficicntlyindicatc 
Ihc  character  of  the  work.  In  only  a  few  cases  did  some 
curious  misconception  indicate  that  the  candidate  had  not 
received  all  the  advantages  of  a  University  education." 

The  universal  testimony  was  that  without  the "  class," 
where  questions  could  be  asked,  and  difficulties  explained, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  those  not  previously  con- 
versant with  the  subject  to  have  kept  up  with  the  lectures. 
The  need  for  the  "class"  does  not  arise,  as  has  sometimes 
been  supposed,  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  lecture,  b\it  from 
the  difficulty  of  comprehending  new  ideas  and  principles  on 
first  hearing  them  stated.  A  student  beginning  a  subject 
needs  to  familian.s(;  his  mind  with  much  that  is  new,  to 
view  the  fresh  knowledge  from  difiTerent  sides,  and  see  its 
relation  to  his  previous  knowledge.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  method  of  the  "  class"  meets  this  need  in  a  very 
complete  and  satisfactory  way.  The  lecturer  must,  how- 
ever, possess  the  art  of  drawing  the  students  to  put  their 
difficulties  and  to  ask  questions. 

Quotations  from  the  reports  of  Examiners  might  be 
multiplied  to  show  that  the  work  done  in  these  courses  is 
exceedingly  thorough  and  satisfactory. 

Although  the  University  Extension  Scheme  has  been 
steadily  gaining  ground,  the  financial  difficulties  which 
have  to  be  overcome  offer  serious  obstacles  to  its  more 
rapid  advance.  Nothing  has  been  brought  out  more  clearly 
by  the  experience  of  the  past  ten  years  than  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  the  absence  of  a  demand  for,  or  of  interest  in,  educa- 
tion which  prevents  a  wider  extension  of  the  movement,  but 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  fimds  to  meet  the  expenses.  The 
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average  cost  of  a  course,  including  local  expenses,  is  ;^65  or 
^^70.  An  audience  of  200  at  jj.  each  would  still  leave  a 
balance  of  £\  5  or  ;^20  to  be  met  by  subscription.  Educa- 
tionally an  audience  of  200  persons  attending  a  course  of 
twelve  lectures  and  classes  must  be  regarded  as  a  success. 
If  only  half  that  number  were  benefiting  by  a  course,  few 
would  say  that  the  educational  results  were  unsatisfactory  ; 
yet  the  Committee  would  be  hopeles^Ey  insolvent  without  a 
]arge  subvention  from  external  sources. 

All  the  experience  of  the  past  shows  that  no  scheme  of 
education,  elementary,  intermediate,  or  higher,  can  be 
wholly  self-supporting. 

If  some  solution  of  the  financial  difficulty  could  be  found, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  movement  would 
spread  into  towns  and  districts  where,  by  reason  of  poverty, 
the  raising  of  a  large  subscription  fund  is  impossible. 

It  may  fairly  be  asked  why  the  Universities  themselves 
do  not,  out  of  their  endowments,  support  the  movement. 

The  recent  University  Statutes  do  not  permit  the  Univer- 
sities to  apply  any  of  the  funds  to  purposes  outside  the 
University  itself,  and  It  is  even  doubtful  haw  far  the  Colleges 
would  be  acting  stalutably  in  making  grants  for  such  pur- 
poses. ^ 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a  great  awakening  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  working  classes  is  taking  place,  which 
has  been  much  assisted  and  fostered  in  the  north  of 
England  by  the  University  Extension  Scheme.  A  great 
opportunity  is  within  our  reach  of  offering  help  just  when  it 
is  most  needed,  and  of  making  the  Universities  what  they 
ought  to  be,  the  centre  and  fountain-head  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  country. 

The  proofs  of  this  mental  awakening  are  abundant  and 
unmistakable. 

The  Northumberland  pitmen  have  for  several  years,  under 
great  difficulties,  obtained  courses  of  University  lectures, 
on  Political  Economy,  History,  Mining,  and  Physical 
Geography.  Last  winter  lectures  were  given  at  eight  mining 
centres.     The  aggregate  attendance  was  about  1400,  which 
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means  one  in  seventeen  of  the  entire  population.  Many 
of  the  smdents  walk  miles  alonjj  bad  roads,  after  dark  and 
in  all  sorts  of  weather,  in  order  to  attend  the  Icctura'i. 
Although  the  price  of  the  ticket  for  tlic  course  is  only  u., 
the  total  cost  to  the  artisan  student  ts  often  considerably 
more. 

The  following  items  have  to  be  considered : — cost  of 
text  books ;  postage  of  weekly  pnpers  to  the  lecturer, 
sometimes  railway  fare,  and  Joss  of  wages  by  sacrifice  of 
time  on  the  lecture  night 

Last  winter,  for  instance,  a  young  married  pitman,  who 
lived  some  distance  from  one  of  the  Northumberland 
centres,  arranged  to  leave  work  early  on  the  lecture  night 
and  lost  in  consequence  £\  6j.  in  wages.  Another,  who 
was  working  in  the  night-shift,  went  weekly  from  his  home, 
about  ten  miles  by  rail,  to  Newcastle  to  attend  a  course  on 
Literature,  and  found  that,  owing  to  loss  of  work,  train  fares, 
and  fees,  the  cost  to  him  was  about  £%. 

The  financial  difficulty  has  pressed  very  heavily  upon  the 
pitmen,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  substantial  grants 
received  from  Ihccoal  owners  and  the  Gilchrist  Trustees,  the 
scheme  could  not  have  been  cairied  on. 

An  attempt  was  made  some  months  ago  to  get  the 
Miners'  Trades  Union  to  support  the  lectures  out  of  the 
Union  Funds. 

A  stirring  appeal  was  issued  by  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Union,  which  was  circulated  widely  in  the  district  I 
wish  space  permitted  me  to  reprint  it  here.  One  sentence, 
however,  1  may  quote;  "The  committee  is  composed  of 
working  men — men  mastly  of  your  own  association.  Men 
who  know  how  hard  it  is  to  acquire  knowlt-dgc  without  the 
aid  of  good  teachers,  A  four  years'  acquaintance  with  the 
scheme  has  enabled  them  to  realise  how  thoroughly  it 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  working  classes." 

The  question  was  discussed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Union  in  May,  but  the  proposal  was  rejected,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Labour  Fund,  having  been  raised  for  a  special 
purpose,  ought  not  to  be  diverted  to  any  other  purpose. 
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This  repulse  did  not  daunt  the  educational  committee  ; 
the  agitation  is  still  going  on  and  a  proposal,  modified  in 
detail,  but  involving  the  main  principle,  that  education 
ought  to  be  taken  up  and  supported  by  the  Trade  Organisa- 
tion, will  be  submitted  at  the  next  meeting.  The  ablest 
and  most  earnest  pitmen  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that  it 
is  in  the  direction  of  education  they  mu^t  move  next,  and 
the  struggle  will  not  cease  till  the  desired  end  is  attained. 

At  York,  Derby,  and  other  towns,  artisans  attend  the 
lectures  in  considerable  numbers  and  take  a  prominent  part 
in  the  local  management  of  the  scheme. 

The  Industrial  Co-operative  Societies,  especially  of  the 
north  and  north-west  of  England,  are  engaged  in  discussing 
the  qncstioii  of  education,  and  the  number  of  those  who  bc- 
lici'e  that  the  societies  oug"ht  to  provide  the  means  of  higher 
education  for  their  members  is  steadily  growing. 

From  the  facta  already  mentioned,  and  a  multitude  of 
others  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  I  draw  the  follow- 
ing conclusions,  as  to  thcrcc|uiremcnt3of  asystcm  of  higher 
education  which  shall  be  truly  national ; — 

1.  It  must  fiupply  the  needn  nf  those  engaged  in  businasH 
and  in  handicrafts  ;  to  accomplish  wliich,  the  teaching  must 
be  given  in  the  evening. 

2,  The  .subjects  should  be  mainly  those  that  correspond 
to  tlie  modern  development  of  study  at  the  Universities, 
viz.  Literature,  History,  Economics,  Natural  Science,  and 
Art,  in  the  sense  of  art -appreciation,  not  art-production. 

3-  The  method  of  teaching  should  be  of  the  "  Univcr.sity  " 
type,  i.t.  the  aim  should  be  to  give  a  thorough  grasp  of 
principles  and  a  real  mental  training;  to  that  end  there 
should  be  class- meetings  in  connection  with  the  lectures, 
for  jKrrsonal  intercourse  between  the  lecturer  and  students, 
and  constant  paper-work  at  home. 

4-  A  curriculum  of  study  should  be  arranged,  extending 
over  a  period  of  years,  which  would  give  a  student,  who 
adopted  it,  what  might  fairly  be  called  a  liberal  education 
in  Humanity,  Science,  and  Art. 

5.  Students  passing  through  the  complete  course  of  study 


should  at  the  close  rGceive  some  University  recognition, 
such  as  a  degree. 

To  make  the  point  clear,  let  us  take  an  instance.  Sup- 
pose a  group  of  towns  to  arrange  with  the  University  to 
take  the  complete  curriculum,  say  two  courses  of  lectures 
and  classes — one  on  a  scientific  subject  and  one  on  some 
subject  in  Hterature  or  history,  in  eacli  of  the  two  terms 
for  eight  or  ten  years.  Let  us  suppose  a  lad  who  is  serving 
his  apprenticeship  to  a  trade  to  enter  as  a  siiidciit.  He 
will  attend  the  two  courses,  which  will  occupy  two  nights  a 
week,  and  on  the  other  nights  he  will  work  a  couple  of 
hours  a  night  in  preparation  for  the  lectures  and  in  doing 
the  weekly  papers  set  by  the  lecturer,  At  the  end  of  each 
terra  he  will  enter  for  the  examination  held  at  the  close  of 
the  course,  and  presumably,  if  he  possesses  fair  ability,  and  is 
industrious,  will  obtain  a  University  certificate.  The  lectures 
will  only  go  on  for  three  months  before  and  three  months 
after  Christmas.  Special  further  work  in  the  subjects  will 
be  set  for  the  stimmer  months,  and  the  student  will  continue 
to  corresjiond  with  the  lecturer,  and  will  yet  his  work  tested 
by  examination-papers  set  at  intervals.  Thus  in  a  period 
of  eight  or  ten  years  a  very  wide  range  of  study  could  be 
covered  by  a  student  working  steadily  a  couple  of  hours  a 
ni^fht  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  the  student 
would  find  himself  not  only  master  of  hi.s  trade  or  craft,  but 
also  with  a  liberal  education,  equal  as  far  as  range  of  subjects 
and  thoroughness  of  study  is  concerned  to  the  education  he 
might  have  obtained  during  three  yeare  spent  at  the 
University. 

It  is  true  that  the  proportion  of  young  men  and  young 
women  who  would  possess  the  necessary  determination  and 
industry  to  go  through  the  complete  curriculum  would  be 
small,  but  a  very  lai^e  number  would  make  some  kind  nf 
beginning  and  would  get  an  appreciable  benefit. 

There  remains  one  serious  difficulty,  hovvc\'er— the  finan- 
cial one  :  bow  is  that  to  be  solved  ? 

Government  aid  i.s  already  given  to  night  schools.  These 
are  no  longer  required  to  teach  rcadmg,  wt\\m^,  mA  wfiix- 


metic.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  working  men  to  defray 
all  the  cost  entailed  by  providing  higher  education.  If, 
therefore,  the  Government  would  recognise  such  teaching 
as  I  have  described  so  far  as  to  give  a  grant  on  the  average 
attendance,  the  financial  difficulty  which  now  bars  the  way 
would  be  removed.  It  is  true  tliat  the  need  for  private 
subscription  would  not  altogether  cease,  but  the  lectures 
would  be  brought  fairly  within  reach  of  scanty  and  poor 
pt)pulations. 

I  have  said  that  the  grant  should  be  on  the  average 
attendance,  and  not  on  results,  because  it  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  scheme  that  the  lecturers  should  be  unfettered 
in  their  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  that  every  temptation 
to  "  cram  '*  should  be  avoided. 

All  that  would  be  necessaiy  would  be  for  the  Education 
Department  to  announce  that  a  grant  of  ^s.  or  ys.  6d.  a  head 
would  be  given  in  support  of  full  courses  of  lectures  and 
classes  held  in  the  evening  to  suit  the  convenience  and  meet 
the  wants  of  persons  engaged  during  the  day,  provided  the 
course  were  given  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  one 
of  the  Universities,  and  that  an  examination  were  held  at 
the  close  of  the  course  which  was  satisfactory  to  the  Uni- 
versity authorities.  The  entire  educational  responsibility 
should  be  thrown  upon  the  Universities. 

I  have  now  stated  the  main  idea,  and  I  am  only  con- 
cerned to  make  that  clear.  The  details  are  doubtlcs* 
capable  of  indefinite  modification.  The  point  of  practicaj 
importance  is,  that  a  system  of  higher  education  has  sprung 
up  naturally  and  spontaneously,  which  is  growing  and 
proving  by  its  success  that  it  is  singularly  well  adapted  to 
supply  the  rxisting  want.  With  greater  consolidation, 
further  University  recognition,  and  adequate  financial  aid, 
it  would  grow  into  a  great  and  thorough  system  of  National 
Higher  Education. 

What  I  have  suggested  then  is,  University  management 
with  State  aid.  The  State  aid  should  not  replace,  but 
merely  supplement  local  effort. 

Any  Government  organisation   and    aid    that  rendered 
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local  effort  either  unnecessary  or  impossible  would  be  a 
mistake. 

Aided  by  the  State,  in  the  manner  indicated,  the  system 
could  be  made  truly  national.  Without  such  aid  the  worlf 
will  assuredly  go  on,  but  only  in  those  towns  and  districts 
where  funds  can  be  obtained  without  serious  difficulty. 


>N    SECONDARY    EDUCATION    IN    THE 
NETHERLANDS. 

By  Dr.  BOSSCIIA, 
Dirtcl«r  o/tJU  Pirlyltchnk  Schoai  ai  DtSJl ;  DtitiaUfiir  the  Ntthtrlatids. 

The  law  for  the  regulation  of  Secondary  Instruction,  which 
was  passed  in  the  Netherlands  in  1863,  has  considerably 
raised  the  standard  of  education  there  in  a  few  years.  Its 
most  important  stipulation  is  tiiat  which  orders  the  establish- 
ment of  the  so-called  "hoogere  burgcrscholen."  Tliese 
schools,  destined  for  boys  of  12  to  17  or  18  years  of  age, 
may  be  considered  to  run  parallel  in  the  general  system  of 
public  education  with  the  "gj-mnasien  "  (colleges),  inwhich 
boys  of  the  same  age  are  prepared  for  a  university  educa- 
lioa  The  current  of  young  men  from  the  middle  and 
higher  classes  of  the  population,  who,  after  leaving  the 
elementary  schools,  wish  to  continue  their  education,  is  now 
|dividcd  between  the  "  hoogere  burgcrscholen  "  on  the  one 
I  hand,  and  the  "  gymnasicn  "  on  the  other. 

Before  1863  education  which  went  beyond  that  of  the 

,  elementary  schools,  could,  save  in  the  "  gymoasien,"  only 

[■be   obtained    in    the    so-called    French    schools,   private 

^establishments,  which  in  an  earlier  and  still  more  imperfect 

state   of   affairs,   derived    their   name    from    that  which 

distinguished  them  from  the  elementary  schools,  viz.,  they 

gave  instruction  in  the  French  language,  and  afttrwards  in 

the  English  and  German  languages. 

The  law  on  secondary  education  made  a  distinction  be- 
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tween  "hoogere  burgerscholcii"  with  a  course  of  five,  and 
those  with  a  course  of  three  years.     The  latter  comprises 
the  three  lowest  courses  of  the  schools  having  a  five  years' 
course.     According  to  the  law,  the  State  had  within  five 
years   after  its    promulgation,   to   establish    1 5    "  hoogere 
biirgerscholen,"  of  which  at  least  5  were  to  have  courses  of 
fjve  years.    Within  that  period  15  State-schools  were  at 
work,  8  of  which  had  a  course  of  five  years.     Moreover, 
municipal  authorities  had  established  22  "hoogere  burger- 
scliolcn."     These  37  "hoogere  burgerscholcn  "  had    2741 
scholars.     Since  [868  the  number  of  schools  had  been  con- 
siderably increased.     Besides  the  "hoogere  burgerscholcn  " 
for  girls,  which   resulted  from  the  action  of  the  municipal 
authorities  about  1870,  there  are  now  61,  31  of  which  have 
a  course  of  five  years,  the  number  of  scholars  is  neariy  scoo. 
In  the  schools  with  a  course  of  5  years,  as  a  rule  in- 
struction is  given  during  32  hours  every  week.     The  two 
highest  classes  have  generally  two  hours  more  per  week. 
Of  the  164  hours  per  week,  which  the  5  classes  produce 
together,  on  tlie  average  60  are  employed  for  matheutatics, 
chemistry,  physics,  mechanics,  cosmography,  and  natural 
history ;  84  for  Dutch,  French,  English,  German,  geography, 
history,  political  and   commercial   sciences ;    and   20  for 
freehand-  and  geometrical  drawing. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  opening  of  a  new 
direction  in  education  to  that  of  the  "  gymnasien,"  cauHed 
the  number  of  scholars  of  the  latter  to  diminish.  Indeed, 
formerly  many  were  st-nt  to  the  "gymnasien"  because 
there  was  no  other  suitable  way  of  giving  a  really  de- 
veloping education  to  \x>y^  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of 
age.  This  may  have  contributed  considerably  to  give 
existence  to  the  prejudice  that  no  education  of  importance 
could  be  obtained  without  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
This  supposition  is  indeed  true  so  long  as  there  were,  above 
the  elementary  schools,  no  other  proper  schools  than  the 
Latin  schools.  Till  1863  it  vjas  tnie  in  the  Ncthcriands, 
but  had  tn  be  given  up  when  the  "hoogere  bui^crscliolen  " 
had  been  established. 
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The  peculiar  circumstances  in  which,  after  the  ^aid 
period,  university  education  found  itself  during  some  years, 
have  co-opcralcd  to  give  a  positive  proof  that  the  know- 
ledge and  development  which  is  necessary  for  successful 
university-studies  can  be  obtained  even  without  the  so- 
caltcd  classical  education,  e.g.,  'without  Latin  and  Greek. 
For  in  1S63  the  stipulation  was  still  in  force  that  young 
men  who  had  not  studied  at  a  "  g>'mnasium "  could,  be 
admitted  to  Uic  University,  if  they  could  only  pass  an 
examination  for  tlieir  admission  before  a  committee  of 
examiners  from  the  literary  faculty  at  every  university. 
As  may  easily  be  understood,  this  examination  had, 
through  the  co-opcration  of  different  influences,  in  reality 
become  so  easy,  that  a  cursory  study  of  a  few  months  was 
sufficient  to  acquire  so  many  Latin  and  Greek  words  as 
were  necessary  to  be  admitted  to  the  University. 

The  consequence  was  tliat  many  young  men,  who  were 
attracted  by  the  thorough  instruction  in  the  natural 
sciences  which  was  given  at  the  "  hoogere  bui^erscholen," 
to  the  study  of  natural  philosophy  or  medicine,  after  having 
left  the  "  hoogere  burgcrschool,"  found  admission  to  the 
University,  where  they  entered  upon  tlicir  studies  with  a 
very  slight  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  but  tho- 
roughly prepared  for  their  own  profession,  with  nothing 
that  bore  resemblance  to  a  classical  education,  but  with 
much  that  had  been  derived  from  tlic  present  standpoint  of 
science  and  of  real  life. 

A  dcserving^  director  of  a  "hoogere  burgcrschool," 
Dr.  dc  Loos,  at  Lcydcn,  had  taken  tht:  trouble  of  making 
careful  observations  on  the  results  with  which  students  of 
this  category  completed  their  studies  at  the  University. 
He  has  been  able  to  ascertain  that  until  l88j  no  fewer 
than  600  young  men  from  the  "  hoogere  burgerscholcn  '* 
had  passed  to  the  University.  In  reality  the  number  must 
have  been  greater,  since  no  information  could  be  obt-iined 
from  some  schools.  Of  these  600,  197  had  at  that  time 
completed  their  studies  ;  all  the  others  were  still  studying. 
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and  of  tbcse  259  had  already  passed  one  or  more  examina- 
tions. Among  those  that  had  left  tlie  University,  there 
were:  I04  promoted  to  be  doctors  in  the  natural  sciences 
or  medicine;  3S  to  be  doctors  in  jurisprudence;  1  to  be 
doctor  in  literature  ;  38  had  obtained  diplomas  as  surgeons; 
6  as  apothecaries  ;  6  as  ministers  ;  4  had  obtained  diplomas 
which  enabled  them  to  give  secondary  instruction. 

The  BUcceasrul  education  of  such  a  large  number  of 
cx-scholars  of  the  "  hoogerc  burgerscholen  "  may  be  deemed 
sufficient  proof  that  natural  philosophy  and  medicine  rtv^y 
be  studied  with  quite  satisfactory  results  without  a  classical 
education.  The  number  of  doctors  in  jurisprudence  issued 
from  the  "  hoogere  burgerscholen "  is  also  by  no  means 
i  nsignificant. 

But  much  more  eloquent  than  these  numbers,  some 
further  particulars  bear  evidence  of  the  quality  of  the 
studies.  On  looking  Uirough  the  statistics  of  Dr.  de  Loos, 
it  is,  for  instance,  at  once  apparent  hmv  great  a  number  of 
cx-scholars  of  the"  hoogerc  burgerscholen  "  were  appointed 
by  the  professors  as  assistants  in  their  laboratories  and 
hospitals.  Of  course  the  professors  chose  for  that  purpose 
those  among  their  disciples  in  whose  capabilities  they  had 
the  greatest  confidence.  It  appears  that  in  1883  not  less 
tJian  twenty  places  of  assistants,  by  far  the  majority  of  those 
available,  were  filled  by  ex-scholars  of  the  "  hoogcre  burger- 
school."  Of  the  197  who  had  left  the  University,  49  have 
already  been  appointed  as  teachers,  6  have  been  appointed 
professors  at  a  Netherlands  University,  and  among  these  is 
1  professor  of  Roman  law. 

Doubtless  the  statistics  of  Dr.  de  Loos,  if  continued  and 
completed,  with  regard  to  the  403  who  were  studying  still 
in  1882,  would  bear  still  stronger  evidence.  I  will  only 
quote  a  couple  of  instancesL  Of  the  professors  in  the 
physical  faculties  of  the  Universities,  who  were  appointed 
after  the  time  when  tlie  new  law  on  university  education 
came  in  force,  the  majority  belong  to  those  who  were  not 
educated  in  a  "  gymnasium."     This  very  year  an  ex-scholar 
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of  the  "hoogere  burgerscliool  "  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Senate  of  the  University  doctor  "honoris  causa"  in  the 
mathematical  sciences,  and  of  the  12  subjects  of  the 
Netherlands,  who  between  1S79  and  1S84  received  the 
honorary  distinction  of  being  chosen  members  of  the 
physical  division  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  9  had 
not  received  a  classical  education,  and  among  those  six 
belonged  to  the  young  corps,  already  issued  from  the 
"hoogere  bur^erschool." 

It  is  a  cause  of  lament  that  the  new  regulation  of  uni- 
versity education  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain 
further  proof  of  a  thorough  study  of  mathematics  and 
physics,  a  general  education  which  aims  at  the  knowledge 
of  modern  sciences,  being  a  better  preparation  for  the 
study  of  exact  sciences  than  the  five  or  six  years  spent  in 
studying  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  new  law, 
passed  under  the  predominating  influence  of  the  ideas  of 
those  who  had  themselves  enjoyed  a  classical  education, 
stipulated  that  after  the  ist  of  October.  1881,  only  those 
young  men  could  be  admitted  to  the  acquisition  of 
academical  degrees  who  have  passed  the  final  examina- 
tion of  the  "gymnasien."  As  the  exact  sciences  occupy 
in  the  system  of  these  establishments  such  a  subordinate 
place  that  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  proper  preparation  for 
real  academical  studies,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  now  a 
Hcgaiive  proof  will  be  given  of  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin  being  an  insufficient  preparation  for  those  %vho  wish 
to  qualify  themselves  in  natural  philosophy  or  in  medicine. 


Mons.  LrARii  briefly  described  the  organization  for  Secon- 
dary Education  existing  in  France.*  They  had  lycies  which 
were  supported  by  the  State  ;  and  colleges  which  were 
supported  by  toftTis  and  communes  and  which  also  had 
subventions   from    tlie   State.     The    number  of  pupils   in 

*  For  furiher  infonuation  on  the  same  tubjcci  by  M.  Lianl,  sec 
p.  399- 
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the  lyc^fs  varied  from  600  to  1200.  In  France  all  young 
men  were  compelled  to  give  their  services  to  their  country, 
and  they  were  also  bound  to  pass  ttirough  a  course  of 
education.  The  programme  of  National  Education  was 
settled  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
Conseil  Superieur.  Nino  members  of  the  Conseil  Sup6- 
ricur  were  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
on  the  nomination  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ; 
other  members  were  appointed  by  various  learned  bodies, 
including  the  Institute  which  was  in  France  the  g^reat  regu- 
lator of  Literature.  Primary  and  Secondary  Education 
were  both  represented  on  the  Council.  Secondary  Classical 
Education  was  making  progress,  and  the  necessity  had 
been  recognised  of  making  it  comprise,  history,  geography. 
and  living  tongues.  In  his  idea  the  study  of  living  tongues 
wa*  being  introduced  too  late,  but  he  believed  that,  if  in 
future  years  his  son  should  have  the  honour  of  being  a 
delegate  to  a  similar  Conference  at  London  or  Berlin,  he 
would  3ix:ak  in  English  at  London  and  in  German  at 
Berlin.  In  France  they  had  no  universities,  but  they  had 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  for  the  training  of  men  who  had 
already  passed  through  a  course  of  Secondary  Education 
to  become  doctors ;  they  had  the  Faculty  of  Law  lor  mCQ 
destined  to  become  lawyers  ;  and  there  was  also  the  Faculty 
of  Science  and  Letters  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  were 
to  follow  a  career  of  instruction.  In  iSSo  an  oi^anization 
for  the  Secondary  Education  of  girls  was  established,  but  it 
was  not  desired  in  France  to  produce  learned  women,  and 
that  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Molierc's  comedies  wa.s 
one  of  the  first  books  tliey  put  into  the  hands  of  their 
daughters. 
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ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ADVANTAGES 
AND  DISADVANTAGES  OP  ARRANG- 
ING THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE 
VARIOUS  SCHOOL  CLASSES  ON  LINES 
OF  SUBJECTS  APPOINTED  FOR  LOCAL 
UNIVERSITY  AND  OTHER  GENERAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 

By  Rev.  R.  B.  Poole,  B.D., 

iltOilmasUr,  tkt  Mcdim  Seheo!,  Hdferd. 

The  subject  o^  this  short  paper  will  be  "  The  Comparative 
Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  arranging  the  Course  of 
Study  in  the  various  School  Classes  on  Lines  of  Subjects 
appointed  for  Local  University  or  other  General  Examina- 
tions." [  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  the  mention  uf  the 
"  Local  University  Exanainations  "  by  the  promoters  of  this 
Conference,  iniplic:>  that  I  should  treat  of  examinations  of 
that  class  or  grade,  and  not  of  those  of  a  higher  character, 
aa  for  instance  the  leaving  ccrtificatca  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  joint  Board,  which  arc  intended  more  especially 
for  those  who  either  intend  to  go  to  the  University,  or 
who  have  reached  a  dufficicntly  high  educational  standard 
to  do  so  if  they  choose. 

Of  a.11  these  examinations  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
"  locals"  are  the  best  known  and  the  most  widely 
patronised,  especially  those  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, with  which  personally  I  am  at  present  the  best 
acquainted-  The  number  of  entries  for  these  has  been,  1 
believe,  always  very  large,  and  certainly  of  late  years  very 
far  {greater  than  those  for  tlic  corresponding  examination 
of  the  sister  University.  Several  reasons  have  no  doubt 
combined  to  produce  tins  state  of  things^  but  the  principal 
have  been  the  somewhat  inconvenient  time  of  the  year  at 
which  the  Oxford  locals  have  been  held,  the  higher  fee 
charged  for  seniors,  and  perhaps  a  greater  rigidity  in  insist- 
ing on  the  taking  up  of  the  K'llgious  knowledge  section. 


As  most  of  those  present  will  be  aware,  the  Cambridge 
local  examinations  take  place  just  before  the  Christcnas 
vacation,  thus  giving  some  special  object  towork  for  during 
the  third  term  of  the  year,  while  for  most  schools  an  object 
is  supplied  for  the  first  and  second  terms  in  the  ordinary 
Midsummer  examination  and  inspection,  The  Oxford  locals 
on  the  other  hand  were,  until  this  year,  held  in  May,  a  time 
which  was  very  unfortunately  chosen,  inasmuch  as  it  did 
not  give  an  opportunity  of  carrying  on  regular  work  until 
schools  broke  up  for  the  holidays,  but  left  masters  and 
boys  at  somewhat  of  a  loose  end  for  about  a  month  in  the 
summer.  This  has,  I  think,  been  the  chief  cause  of  the 
comparative  want  of  success  of  these  examinations, 
although  the  other  points  previously  mentioned  have  been 
subsidiary  to  it.  It  should,  however,  be  here  noticed  that 
this  main  objection,  namely  the  time  of  the  Oxford  locals, 
has  been  altered  in  the  present  year,  and  that  they  are  now 
held  at  much  more  convenient  times,  viz.,  June  and  July, 
tliat  the  fee  for  seniors  has  been  reduced  from  ^os.  to  j^J'i, 
and  that  the  regulations  with  regard  to  religious  knowledge 
have  been  modified.  Moreover,  it  Is  now  possible  to 
arrange  for  the  examination  of  schools  in  connection  with 
the  local  examinations,  and  that  on  a  wide,  and,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  a  very  suitable  basis.  This  new  plan  will,  I  think, 
bear  good  fniil,  and  induce  a  larger  number  of  school.s  and 
candidates  to  enter  than  has  been  the  case  in  previous 
years. 

Other  examinations  of  the  same  kind  arc  those  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  the  Society  of  Science,  Letters,  and 
Art,  &c.,  but  as  these  are  very  similar  in  character,  though 
hardly  of  such  high  standing  or  standard,  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  my  purpose  if  I  speak  throughout  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  University  Local  Examinations, 
and  in  doing  so  I  shall,  before  concluding,  make  some 
allusion  to  the  scheme  lately  agreed  to  by  the  authorities 
of  the  University  of  London  for  the  establishment  of  an 
examination  of  a  similar  kind,  though  with  a  different 
curriculum ;  one  which  will,  it  seems  to  mc,  obviate  the 
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disadvantages  of  the  present  system  to  a  very  great  extent 
without  losing  its  substantial  advantages. 

And  first  I  will  speak  of  some  of  the  bcoeJils  which  arise 
from  these  examinations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  have  done  a  great  deal  to  raise  the  standard  of  inter- 
mediate and  middle-class  schools,  especially  those  of  a 
somewhat  inferior  character,  which  owed  no  particular 
responsibility  to  any  council  or  governing  body,  but  only 
to  parents,  who  in  some  cases  did  not  much  care  about  the 
progress  of  their  sons  and  daughters,  in  some  cases  were 
incompetent  to  judge,  and  were  not  infrequently  misled 
by  flattering  reports  which  they  had  no  means  of  verifying 
for  themselves.  The  very  fact  that  in  England  any  one 
may  set  up  for  a  schoolmaster  without  of  necessity  having 
the  re<xuisite  qualifications,  or  even  caring  at  all  about  his 
profession,  has  made  the  work  which  the  promoters  of 
these  examinations  have  accomplished  of  a  really  high 
value  to  the  country  In  general.  For  when  one  school  in 
a  town  or  neighbourhood  began  to  send  in  its  boys  for 
these  examinations,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  parents 
of  pupils  at  other  schools  of  a  like  character  should  enquire 
why  their  children  were  not  prepared  for  a  similar  test, 
and  if  the  same  state  of  things  continued,  or  if  excuses 
were  made,  the  parents  very  naturally  began  to  think  that 
there  was  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  a  school  which 
could  not  do  what  its  neighbours  did.  Then  if  under 
pressure  of  circumstances  boys  were  sent  in,  it  became 
most  desirable  from  the  schoolmaster's  point  of  view  that 
they  should  pass ;  if  they  did  not,  or  if  another  establish- 
ment in  the  neighbourhood  was  more  successful,  his  scHckjI 
would  be  sure  to  suffer.  Ilcncc  a  general  improvement  of 
work  in  many  places  was  the  result,  and  these  examinations 
afforded  something  like  a  general  test  for  schools  of  a 
given  class  throughout  the  country,  for  which  all  which  had 
any  pretensions  to  efficiency  were  obliged  to  enter.  Thus, 
the  cstabli.<;hmcnt  of  these  examinations  has  been  decidedly 
stimulating  to  such  schools,  and  has  distinctly  improved 
the  education  given  in  them. 
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The  next  advantage  which  maybe  mentioned,  combined 
however  with  many  disadvantages  which  will  be  noted 
hereafter,  is  that  a  cuniculum,  which  certainly  cannot  be 
altogether  bad,  is  provided  for  those  schools  where  other- 
wise the  selection  of  books  and  subjects  might  be  far  from 
good.  It  insures,  or  should  insure,  a  fairly  accurate  know- 
ledge of  elementary  English  grammar  and  arithmetic, 
decent  writing,  spelling,  and  reading,  a  tolerable  know- 
ledge of  the  accidence  of  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
German,  if  these  subjects  be  taken  up,  the  reading  of  some 
standard  authors  in  these  languages,  the  steady  progress  of 
a  school  through  the  history  of  England  and  elementary 
geography,  besides  a  general  direction  of  studies  in  other 
matters.  There  is  in  many  cases  a  considerable  advantage 
in  this,  as  there  Is  a  possibility,  when  the  Principal  looks 
more  to  making  his  school  popular  than  really  good,  or 
thinks  more  of  pecuniary  success  than  of  efficiency,  of  the 
curriculum  being  carelessly  arranged  and  badly  carried  out. 

A  third  and  very  decided  advantage  is  that  those  who 
pass  the  University  Local  Examinations  are  (with  certain 
rcstriction.s  in  some  caaes)  excused  various  qualifying 
examinations  such  as  the  preliminary  law,  and  those  which 
arc  intended  to  test  the  general  education  of  candidates  for 
the  profession  of  surgeons,  chemists,  &c.  This  is  a  very 
useful  arrangement,  as  the  fact  of  holding  one  of  these  cer- 
tificates saves  a  young  man  from  getting  up  some  classical 
author,  and  other  general  subjects,  aftt-r  he  has  left  school, 
at  a  time  when  he  is  anxious  to  commence  the  studies  which 
ticlong  specially  to  the  profession  which  he  hat  chosen. 

I  may  also  add  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  accustfjm  a  boy 
in  early  life  to  a  strict  and  well-ordered  cxaminntinn,  both  as 
a  matter  of  discipline  and  also  with  a  view  to  familiarising 
him  with  those  rules  and  regulations  which  are  adopted  in 
those  public  competitions  of  which  we  have  so  many  in  the 
present  day. 

But  I  must  now  pass  on  to  some  of  the  disadvantages 
which  seem  to  me  to  result  from  these  examinations.  The 
first  of  these  which  I  will  mention  Is,  that  there  is  a  fear  of 
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" cramming"  the  various  subjects  by  going  over  them  again 
and  again,  especially  the  translation,  until  they  arc  known 
almost  by  heart.  It  is  not  an  unheard-of  thing  for  a  canili- 
datc  to  write  down  more  translation  than  is  asked  for,  or 
even  to  write  out  an  entirely  wrong  passage.  This  has,  how- 
ever, been  greatly  checked  by  insisting  on  the  "unseen" 
passages  being  fairly  done  in  order  to  obtain  a  pass.  Hut 
still  it  often  happens  that  boys  begin  the  set  subjects  in 
Januar)'  and  go  over  them  again  and  again  till  Christmas,  and 
thus  the  amount  of  reading  got  through  is  sm:illcr  than  it 
othcrwi.se  would  be,  or  than  is  desirable.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  nislory.  Here,  too,  tlicre  is  a  tendency  to  get  up 
the  subject  by  means  of  cards  and  analyses,  many  of  which 
arc  printed  and  sent  round  to  those  of  us  who  send  in  boys 
for  these  examinations,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  use  them. 
I  think  it  will  be  almost  universally  allowed  that  it  is  not 
desirable  to  encourage  this  style  of  teaching.  In  this  sub- 
ject, too,  nothing  is  e\'cr  set  but  English  history,  so  that  a 
boy  may  pass  through  his  school  career  without  any  know- 
ledge whatever  of  the  history  of  other  countries,  except 
what  be  learns  incidentally. 

Again,  a  good  deal  may  be  said  byway  of  criticism  ujxjn 
the  books  selected,  especially  in  Latin  and  French.  In  the 
former  language  Virgil  and  Caesar  have  been  invariably  set 
ever  since  I  have  known  anything  about  these  examinations, 
and  hence  a  boy  who  remains  for  some  time  in  a  school  which 
constantly  prepares  for  the  locals  may  never  read  any  other 
Latin  author.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  arc  not 
suitable,  although  Virgil  is  very  difficult  for  the  cla.ss  of 
boys  who  go  in  for  the  locals,  but  1  certainly  think  that 
some  variety  would  be  good. 

In  French  it  is  even  worse.  Saintine's  little  book, 
'  Picciola,'  has  been  set  three  times  in  seven  or  eight  years, 
and  I  cannot  think  that  it  is  the  right  sort  of  book  for  the 
purpose  Itut  even  if  it  were,  it  cannot  be  well  that  so  many 
boys  should  have  been  engaged  on  one  work  only  for  two 
successive  years,  a  very  large  period  in  their  school  life,  and 
thus  be  practically  excluded  from  reading  any  other  French 
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literature  whatever,  Besides,  they  arc  not  likely  to  imbibe 
a  fondness  for  a  language  of  which  all  they  know  is  one 
author,  which  has  been  drummed  into  them  constantly  for 
so  long  a  time.  There  is,  loo,  another  drawback  in  this 
system  of  set  books,  viz.,  that  a  master  has  no  chance  of 
indulging  his  own  tastes  in  the  selection  of  his  subjects, 
and  therefore  is.  not  likely  to  make  his  teaching  so  interesting 
as  he  otherwise  might.  A  further  disadvantage  is  that 
sometimes  the  books  set  are  of  very  disproportionate  length. 
This  is  especially  the  case  this  year.  The  French  subject 
is  far  too  short,  and  the  German  far  too  long  ;  in  fact,  in 
four  hours  a  week  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  get  tnrough  the 
whole  of  the  latter  as  set  for  the  seniors.  The  Religious 
Knowledge  subjects  again  are  more  in  quantity  than  most 
of  us  like  to  see  in  schools  where  there  is  a  conscience 
clause,  as  in  them  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  more  than 
an  hour  a  week  to  Bible  teaching.  The  Higher  Mathe- 
matics, too,  set  for  the  juniors  can  scarcely  be  got  through 
without  giving  a  longer  time  to  them  than  can  well  be 
spared,  consistently  with  the  general  curriculum  of  the 
school. 

Now  the  result  of  all  this  is,  either  that  the  school  is  split 
up  into  specialised  sections,  each  of  which  takes  up  a 
minimum  number  of  subjects  in  order  to  secure  a  pass  in 
them^  which  is  very  detrimental  to  general  education,  and 
troublesome  to  arrange  ;  or  an  attempt  is  made  to  reach  a 
general  level,  just  sufficient  to  pass,  to  the  exclusion  of  ex- 
cellence in  any  particular.  The  only  alternative  I  know  is 
that  which  I  adopt  myself — viz.,  to  arrange  the  school  cur- 
riculum as  far  as  possible  independently  for  the  first  two 
terms  of  the  year,  and  to  devote  the  third  term  to  the  sub- 
jects for  the  locals,  which  are  taught  as  ordinary  form 
work.  I  have  not  been  able  to  carry  this  out  in  French  and 
German,  as  the  subjects  arc  generally  too  long  for  one 
term's  work. 

The  plan  which  I  have  always  advocated  with  reference 
to  these  examinations  is  that  there  should  be  no  set  books 
in  languages  at  all,  but  that  the  whole  c:>;amination  in  Iheoi 
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should  be  unseen.  This  must  find  out  the  best  boys  and 
the  best  teaching,  for  surely  the  object  of  learning  a  lan- 
guage (independently  of  the  mental  discipline)  is  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  its  words  and  constructions,  so  that  one 
may  be  able  to  construe  passages  of  it  when  met  wtth. 
There  arc,  I  kmnv,  difficulties  in  tlic  way,  but  if  great  care 
were  taken  to  select  easy  passages,  the  English  of  difficult 
words  given,  and  a  general  clue  to  the  drift,  of  the  whole 
printed  at  the  top,  I  think  it  would  be  far  the  moat  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  difficulty. 

And  this  is  one  great  feature  in  the  Local  Examinations 
which  the  University  of  London  proposes  to  establish,  and 
one  which  will  make  them  very  valuable  as  real  testa  of 
knowledge.  The  curriculum  of  a  school  will  in  no  way  be 
interfered  with,  while  the  results  of  the  teaching  will  certainly 
be  tested  in  a  most  thorough  and  complete  manner  ;  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  they  want  to  keep  up  the 
|K)sition  which  they  have  so  long  held  in  these  examinations, 
the  older  Universities  will  have  to  adopt  the  same  plan.  If 
Ihcy  do,  they  will  probably  hold  their  own,  as  in  other 
respects  their  programme  will  be  more  suitable  to  the 
general  run  of  schools,  for  1  fear  that  at  present  tlie  science, 
on  which  the  University  of  London  proposes  to  insist  will  be 
a  stumbling-block  to  many.  Hut  if  they  do  not.  I  think  that 
a  large  number  of  the  best  schools  will  enter  for  the  pro- 
posed London  examination,  l-'or  it  would  be  primd  facie 
evidence  in  favour  of  a  school  if  its  authorities  had  suf- 
ficient confidence  to  send  in  their  pupils  for  examination  in 
unseen  rather  than  in  prepared  books. 
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Mr.  H.  M.  MacCracken  (University  of  New  York), 
said  he  had  come  to  the  Conference  as  a  learner,  and  only 
incidentally  as  a  communicator  of  ideas,  and  he  had  been 
very  much  intercsled  in  tlie  address  of  Mr.  Roberts  on  the 
system  of  higher  education.     The  promotion  of  the  system 
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of  liberal  or  higher  education  required  the  dissemination  o^ 
information  freely  and  inexpensively  concerning  all  that 
was  being  done  in  the  matter  with  respect  to  courses  of 
higher  education.  He  had  made  some  enquiry  since  he 
hatl  been  in  England  at  public  schools,  such  as  Rufjby  and 
Eton  and  the  like, as  to  the  exact  subjects  which  each  class 
of  boys  was  called  ujxin  to  study  each  year  they  were  in 
the  school  ;  and  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  find  that  out. 
He  had  been  told  that  there  were  no  published  statements 
of  the  entire  courses  of  study.  In  the  course  of  his  official 
duties  he  found  it  necessary  to  call  upon  each  one  of  the 
colleges  in  the  United  States  of  America  for  what  was 
known  as  their  annual  handbook  or  circular,  There  were 
about  500  of  such  colleges  for  boys  alone,  being  about  one 
for  every  100,000  of  their  people,  which  was  nearly  the 
same  proportion  that  the  Gymnasia  of  Germany  bore  to 
the  population  of  Germany.  Me  found  in  every  case,  with 
the  exception  of  some  Roman  Catholic  Institutions,  that 
they  had  handbooks  or  circulars  which  told  him  precisely 
what  each  boy  would  be  called  upon  to  study  each  session 
of  each  year  he  was  there,  and  they  had  not  failed  to  send 
those  circulars  at  no  cost  to  him  except  a  penny  for  a 
stamp  for  the  payment  of  return  postage.  As  a  seeker  of 
inforniaiion  in  Great  Hrltain  he  would  lil;c  exceedingly  to 
be  put  by  any  one  there  upon  the  track  by  which  he  could 
find  out  v.'hat  each  one  of  the  .■ichools  or  colleges — he  meant 
those  inferior  to  the  universities — was  doing  far  each  boy 
thiit  was  under  their  care.  He  was  somewhat  acquainted 
with  the  calendars  of  the  universities,  and  he  might  say  these 
were  more  satisfactory  than  anything  he  had  found  concern- 
ing such  schools  as  Rugby.  But  yet  the  calendars  of  the 
universities  still  left  a  great  many  desiderata  to  one  who 
was  enquiring  what  was  being  done  by  students  in  attend- 
ance at  each  of  the  colleges  of  the  universities,  especially 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  in  connection  with  the  promotion 
of  education  in  the  United  States  of  America,  it  was  no 
obstacle  whatever  (contrary-  rather  to  the  ojiinion  expressed 
by  the  first  lecturer  that  momingj  that  the  instruction  in 
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gcncr.ll  had  been  made  entirely  free.    He  himself  had  been 
connected  with  a  College  which  charged  a  high  tuition  fee. 
but  yet  such  universities  as  the  University  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  or  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  were 
just  a^  productive  of  stimulus,  although  they  charged  not 
one  penny  for  their  undergraduate  instruction,  as  univer- 
sities were  that  chared  hundreds  of  pounds  a  year.    The 
same  was  also  true  of  preparatory  .ami  primary  schools. 
If  they  looked  at  one  of  the  maps  of  illiteracy  published 
by  the  United   States,  they  wuuld  see  that  the  illiteracy 
of  the  United  States  circled  round  tvvo  centres,  one  being 
the  great  cities,  where  the  vast  majority  of  the  population 
were  cither  from  the  south  of  Ireland.  Poland,  and  the  like, 
or  were  the  children  of  parents  from  those  countries.    The 
other  centre  of  illiteracy  was  in  the  Sr>uthern  States,  \vhcrc 
the)'  had  a  white  population,  a^  well  as  a  black,  that  were 
brought  up  under  the  slave  oligarchy,  but  were  persistently 
denied  free  schools  and  free  education.     The  City  of  Boston 
and  Suffolk  County  Iiad  in  1870  one-fourth  larger  share  of 
the  "  illiterates  "  of  Massachusetts  than  of  the  population 
of  the  same.     So  was  it  with  every  large  city,  by  reason  of 
foreign  immigration.    The  Southern  States  on  the  census 
charts  of  1870  contain  ail  the  vcrj'  dark  spots,  indicating 
over  20  per  cent,  of  illiterates — save  perhaps  two  small 
spots  in  regions  bordering  the  South,  while  the  light  portions 
of  the  charts,  indicating  less  than  ;  per  cent  of  illiterates, 
arc  all  in  the  States  that  maintain  Free  Schools,  and  espe- 
cially in  those  States  that  have  stood  by  Free  Schools  most 
stoutly.     Further,  and  most  cnnelu«ive[y,  upon  this  question 
of  the  eflcci  of  free  tuition   upon   illiteracy,    while  the 
population  of  the    United  Stata-;    from    t.S/o   until    iSSo 
increased  over  20  per  cent,  tlie  number  of  persons  unable 
to  read  increased  less  than  9  per  cent. ;  while  the  popula- 
tion   of  Ohio,   an   admirably   representative    Free   School 
State,  increasctl  very  nearly  one-fifth,  her  total  of  illiterates 
diminished  over  6  per  cent,  and  her  illiterates  of  between 
ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age  decrca.sed  more  than  55  per 
cent. — such  was  the  effect  there  of  the  thoroughly  F'rce 
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School  on  the  rising  generation.  So  that  the  illiteracy  of 
the  United  States  was  in  no  way  whatever  to  be  atti  ibiited 
to  their  throwing  wide  open  their  schools  without  any  fee 
or  ch-irge.  Twenty-five  years  ago  he  was  superintendent 
of  the  free  education  of  a  certain  district  of  the  United 
States,  ever  since  which  time  he  had  watched  the  Free 
School  closely.  In  speaking  on  that  subject  he  was  speak- 
ing, therefore,  of  tliat  whereof  he  knew.  Both  in  their 
cities  and  their  country  districts  the  people,  who,  hkc  him- 
self would  Uke  to  sec  a  great  deal  more  religious  teaching 
in  the  schools,  were  yet  willing  to  lay  aside  a  good  portion 
of  that  religious  teaching  relegating  it  to  the  Sabbath 
School  and  to  the  home,  in  order  that  they  might  keep 
their  schools  free,  and  bring  all  the  people  into  them  ;  and 
cspccialty  that  they  might  assimilate  to  themselves  the 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  children  of  Germans,  French- 
men, Hungarians,  Poles,  Itah'ans,  and  South  Ireland  people 
who  were  pouring  in  upon  them.  That  was  their  only  hope 
for  the  self-government  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  Storr,  in  referring  to  a  remark  made  by  Mr. 
MacCracken,  said  he  would  be  happy  to  furnish  such  in- 
formation as  that  gentleman  required  regarding  his  own 
school,  the  Merchant  Taylors. 

Obcrschulrath  Dr.  VON  SallwOrk  (having  thanked 
the  as.scmbly  who  yesterday  had  .shown  their  indulgence  in 
licaring  his  English  address,  and  who  would  now  permit  him 
to  speak  in  his  own  language,  continued  in  German  as 
follows):  If  M.  Liard  said  that  Ihcy  in  France,  being  "a 
people  of  the  Latin  race,"  and  therefurc  feeling  a  nearer 
relation  to  the  Roman  antiquity,  must  necessarily  give  a 
broad  .space  to  the  old  languages  in  the  curriculum  of  their 
colleges,  he  was  obliged  to  state  that  the  g>'mnasia  or  colleges 
in  all  countries  were  the  product  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
where  all  peoples  of  the  civilized  Europe  had  taken  up  anew 
the  culture  of  Greece  .ind  Rome.  Since  that  period  the  ail- 
turc  of  those  ancient  peoples  had  never  ceased  to  be  an 
essential  and  inseparable  part  of  our  own  culture,  and  there- 
fore our  higher  schools  must  stand  on  this  ground  in  England 


and  Germany,  as  well  as  in  France.  Hut  after  the  times  of 
the  Rcnaissancti  a  vast  amount  of  new  scicnct:  had  {jrown  up 
which  our  hitjhtfr  schools  did  not  quite  foicsee.but  to  which 
they  yet  gave  a  rather  unwlllinc;  admittance.  This  wasthc 
cause  why  they  In  Gennany  had  now  three  or  four  sorts  of 
higher  schools  {Gyinnasicn,  Rualgymnjisicn,  Rcalschukn, 
Hbhcre  Biirgerschulen),  and  that  none  of  them  could  quite 
satisfy  what  people  demanded  from  higher  schools.  Now 
he  knew  that  in  France  they  had  tried  to  fill  up  the  vacancy 
left  in  the  development  of  these  schools  since  tlie  sixteenth 

[century.  So  It  would  undoubtedly  be  gratefully  accepted 
if  one  of  the  French  members  of  this  section  would  answer 
these  qucstion.s — ist,  whether  the  new  curriculum  of  the 
French  colleges  had  proved  satisfactory,  especially  in 
egard  to  the  "  classe  de  philcsophie  ; "  2nd,  whether  it  was 
siblc  to  give  a  sufficient  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin 
in  the  few  weekly  lessons  the  new  curriculum  had  left  for 
these  subjects. 

Dr.  WoRMELL  said  they  had  been  asked  to  consider  the 
organisation  of  intermediate  and  higher  education,  and  the 
remark  which  had  been  made  about  information  occurred 
to  him  as  having  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  way 
in  which  Government  might  as.stst  intermediate  and  higher 
education.  In  order  to  be  quite  clear,  he  would  refer  to 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  principal  danger  before  them 
in  connection  with  Government  control  of  that  kind   of 

^education.  He  could  picture  two  [perfect  conditions  of 
education  in  the  country.  One  in  which  all  the  parents 
had  the  ability  and  intelligence  necessary  to  educite  their 
own  children,  and  the  time  available  for  the  purpose  ;  and 
another  in  which  the  parents  should  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  education   of  the  children,  but  the  Stale 

l^ould  take  charge  of  them,  and  put  them  through  a  course 
of  training  accordinij  to  a  universal  system.  Which  of 
these  idealsshouldbc  the  one  they  were  toaimat?  Suppose 
the  latter  one,  for  instance,  were  to  be  ad(}ptcd,  and  to  be 
worked  with  perfect  success  for  a  sufficiently  long  time, 
U'bat  would  be  the  result  ?     Men  and  women,  he  supposed, 
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would  think  and  act  nlikc  ;  but  life  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  robbed  of  all  varictj',  and  would  not  be  worth 
living.  Jn  the  other  case,  family  difTercnces  and  character- 
istics, would  be  made  more  and  more  prominent,  and  more 
and  more  permanent.  If  it  were  possible  to  adopt  that 
ideal,  no  doubt  here  in  England,  with  our  national  character- 
isticii  our  love  of  home  influence  for  instance,  we  should 
consider  that  the  best  It  could  not  bcadoptcd,  because  we 
must  do  things  hy  division  of  labour.  The  science  and  art 
of  education  was  so  extensive,  that  half  a  lifetime  was  now 
rcKiuired  to  master  it,  so  that  parents  must  seek  for  profcs- 
siunal  ussiataiice  in  the  matter.  But  they  should,  in  seeking 
to  organise  intermediate  and  higher  education,  ^ivc  tlic 
parent  as  much  liberty  as  was  possible,  doing  nothing  to 
deprive  him  of  the  rijjjht  of  cscrci-sing  his  judsjmcnt,  and  of 
directing  with  the  professional  assistance  he  might  get,  tlic 
education  of  his  children.  There  was  a  tendency  tn  these 
days  to  deprive  parents  of  that  right  How  was  the  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  to  organize  the  higher  education  and  at 
the  same  time  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
freedom  of  action  of  an  intelligent  parent?  Disseminate 
information.  It  seemed  to  him  that  was  the  answer,  and 
at  the  present  moment  it  was  a  sufBcicnt  answer.  They 
should  do  something  like  what  was  done  in  America. 
It  was  his  privilege  tu  receive  \<cvy  frequently  from  the 
Bureau  of  Rducation  in  America  circulars  of  infonnation, 
and  it  was  astonishing  ivhat  care  that  Bureau  of  Education 
.sceinetl  to  take  to  collect  information  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  to  print  it,  and  disseminate  it  throughout  the  States 
and  other  countries.  He  wished  our  Government  would  do 
the  same.  If,  as  a  teacher  in  England,  he  could  have  such 
information  with  rc"gard  to  his  own  country  as  wat  supplied 
by  those  circulars  with  regard  to  America,  it  would  be  an 
cnormou.s  help ;  and  any  parent,  anxious  to  secure  what  he 
considered  was  the  best  education  for  his  children,  must 
feel  that  hi.i  greatest  need  at  the  present  moment  was  this 
kind  of  authoritative,  guaranteed  information  with  regard 
to  schools. 
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Mr.  PriiLir  Wells  wished  to  make  a  few  remarks  with 
reference  to  test-books  or  set  book.-i  at  local  examinations. 
He  had  been  teaching  for  forty-three  years,  and  during 
the  ]x:rio(J  in  which  they  had  had  local  examinations  he 
bail  been  a  considerable  sufferer.  Most  of  his  teaching, 
which  was  Uic  preparation  of  boys  for  public  schools,  wits 
utterly  incompatible  with  preparing  them  for  local  exami- 
nations. The  books,  for  instance,  in  which  candidates  for 
public  schools  were  expected  to  pass  were  ^nerally  not 
the  books  required  for  local  examinations.  They  would 
see  what  a  disadvantage  he  n.nd  others  like  him  were  at 
through  working  In  that  way.  For  mnny  yeare  he  had 
been  asking  that  those  set  hooks  should  be  discontinued. 
The  light  was  appearing  jn  the  horizon.and  he  hoped  dawn 
was  near.  It  was  just  ap]x;aring,and  through  the  University 
of  London,  \vho  were  now  about  to  give  no  set  books,  they 
would  be  able  to  do  what  they  had  long  been  wishing  la 
do,  which  wiLs  to  teach  a  language.  He  could  assure  them 
that  for  a  number  of  years  instead  of  teaching  Latin  he  had 
been  tcacliing  Ca:sar,  as  if  the  whole  of  Latin  h'tcraturc 
was  Cicsar,  and  jH;rhap.s  a  modicum  of  Virgil.  Tlie  use  they 
made  of  Latin  in  modern  languages  wjis  to  Ktiow  the  deri- 
vation of  words,  and  to  know  something  of  other  writers, 
he  hoped,  than  Cxsar  or  Virgil.  No  wonder  they  were 
narrow  in  their  thoughts  if  the  whole  of  the  instruction 
they  had  received  in  Latin  had  been  Cresar  and  Virgil. 
Me  had  been  working  in  his  own  place  in  St.  John's  Wood 
for  twcnly-fivc  years,  with  fifty  boys  and  a  number  of 
boarders,  who  kept  him  amusetl  during  his  leisure  hours, 
as  they  were  sometimes  called,  and  he  was  stUl  .so  engaged, 
and  therefore  he  had  tittle  time  to  attend  publiic  meetings 
or  make  his  grievances  known.  For  these  reason.s  he  was 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  upon 
that  difficulty.  Private  schoolmasters  had  their  crotchets, 
and  one  of  his  was  printing,  another  carpcntr)',  and  he 
had  also  a  wish  to  teach  the  Latin  language,  which  he  had 
been  trying  to  do  for  forty-three  years,  lie  thought  that 
the  Latin  language  to  be  taught  sensibly  must  be  taught 
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as    the  tree  grew ;    roots    must    de\elop  the    trunk,  the 
trunk   must    develop   the   branches;    the    branches   must 
develop  flowers,  and  the  flowers  must   develop  the  fruit. 
They  would  thcrefme  see  how  he  was  beset.     Instead  of 
being'  able  to  teach  Latin,  he  was  only  allowed  to  take 
an  isolated  branch,  and  not  the  trunk  or  the  root  fnjin 
which  the  branch  sprung,     l-atin  was  composed  of  1500 
roots  at  the  most,  and  from  that  very  small  bcginninfr  they 
developed  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  structure  that  had 
given   minds  such    as  those    of  Virp!,  Cicero,   Horace, 
and  many  others,  the  power  of  expressing  most  beautiful 
thoughts    which    they  were  glad  to    receive,  to   husband, 
and  to  love.     What  had  been  done  through  the  method 
of  set  books?     He  had  not  been  allowed  to  teach  the 
Latin  language,  he  had  only  to  teach  a  limited  vocabu- 
lary ;  and  that  limited  vocabulary  had  been  so  hacked  and 
hacked  by  crammers  that  they  never  knew  whether  a  boy 
knew  Latin  or  not.  even  if  he  passed.     What  he  was  going 
to  say  would  tell  against  the  London   University,  though 
not  in  the  scheme  they  were  proposing,  but  only  in  the 
scheme  they  had  been  folluwing,  and  which  he  hoped  would 
be  changed.    One  of  his   pupils,  who  was  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  was  a  sharp  fcKow,  and  had 
been  away  (rora  him  some  time,  came  back  to  be  prepared 
for  the  London  examination.    He  asked  him  what  lan- 
guage.'; he  would  take  in.     He  knew  the  languages,  one  of 
which  was  German.     He  asked  the  pupil  whether  it  wa.< 
not  vcrj-  likety  he  would  have  to  take  up  teaching,  and  he 
replied  he  was  afraid  he  would.     The  point  to  which  he 
wished  to   call   attention  was  this — he  said  to  the  pupil : 
"  My  dear  fellow,  you  arc  a  sharp  fellow,  Just  let  us  see 
what  a  mighty  thing  al!  this  talk  is  about  the  Greek  lan- 
guage     You  have  three  months  for  it.     You  know  no 
Greek,  you  have  never  touched  it ;  let  us  prove  to  the 
world  that  three  months  is  quite  enough  to  get  up  this 
mighty  modicum  of  Greek  required  by  the  University  of 
London."     He  did  it,  and  he  passed  in  it,  and  that  would 
confirm  the  statement  that  the  method  of  set  books  was  an 


utter  failure,  and  was  not  fair  to  private  schoolmasters,  who 
had  methods  and  systems  that  they  thauj;ht  were  good  for 
teaching  a  language,  but  were  checked  in  their  efforts 
bccau:jc  they  had  not  to  teach  Latin,  but  had  to  teach 
Ca;sar  only. 

Miss  BAtLEV  wished  to  say  a  few  words,  bccau-sc  one 
s[jeaker  alluded  to  female  education.  She  expressed  her 
agreement  with  Dr.  Ri^Ig  upon  the  principle  of  free  trade 
in  education.  She  also  thought  much  of  parental  responsi- 
bility, and  urged  that  parents  should  study  its  duties.  She 
alluded  to  M.  Liard's  remark  that  the  French  did  not  wish 
to  produce  learned  women  by  their  plans  of  education  ; 
and  said  that  the  freedom  of  educdtlun  for  girls  in  England 
and  America  resulted  in  more  freedom  of  action  for  good. 
If  the  ideas  of  a  nation  upon  education  were  tcro  cramiied 
by  considerations  of  sex,  we  should  have  no  such  work  as 
that  done  by  Miss  Carpenter  and  Mrs.  Nassau,  senior.  Miss 
Nightingale  and  Miss  Robinson. 

She  had  been  much  pleased  with  the  neat  writing  and 
drawing  apparent  among  the  papers  of  girls,  between 
twelve  and  twenty  yxara  of  age,  as  shown  in  the  Krench 
educational  section  of  the  Exhibition.  She  thought  the 
writing  in  most  English  secondary  schools  poor.  She  had 
not  met  with  any  of  the  French  pupils'  papers  in  foreign 
languages  ;  but  she  considered  their  exercises  in  arithmetic 
and  geometry  much  easier  than  those  required  by  the 
Senior  Cambridge  Local  Examination.  She  thought  some- 
thing might  be  learnt  from  this.  It  was  true  that  the  cause 
of  female  education  had  had  very  up-hill  work  in  England. 
It  had  been  necessary  for  ladies  to  pass  university  examina- 
tions, and  cliailenge  the  most  difficult  tests,  to  prove  what 
women  coidd  do  ;  and  to  open  up  for  them  a  larger  ■variety 
of  employments.  She  felt  that  every  woman  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  those  clever  ladies,  who  had  not  shrunk  from 
exceptionally  tr>'ing  and,  no  doubt,  expensive  proofs  of 
their  ability.  Hut  now  that  people  were  satisfied  that 
women  ought  to  have  every  facility  possible  for  making 
them    useful   woriccns   in   various  ways,  mlftlxl  \\.  xuA.  NiK. 


advisable  to  put  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  and 
the  study  uf  classical  langxtagcs  less  prominentiy  forward  in 
the  education  of  girls  in  general,  and  give  more  place  to  the 
study  of  modern  languages,  and  to  the  study  of  ediicational 
principles?  She  did  not  think  that  every  woman  could  be 
made  a  professional  teacher,  but  she  did  maintain  that 
every  woman  ought  to  know  more  about  those  principles  of 
infant  training  which  miglit  help  her  tu  bring  up  her 
children  as  good  citizens. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  said  that  she  was  entirely  in  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Poole's  paper  ;  that  the  University  Local  Examina- 
tions had  done  a  great  work  in  raising  the  standard  of 
education  in  private  schools,  and  also  that  she  had  fouiKl  it 
a  good  plan  to  devote  only  the  last  term  before  the 
examination  to  the  special  work.  As  regards  the  Literature, 
she  found  Shakspcare  was  a  difficult  work  to  be  studied 
witli  young  girls  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
thought  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  allow  them  to  study 
the  general  literature  of  our  country.  For  examination  in 
history  a  sjiccial  period  was  given,  and  they  were  able  to 
devote  the  last  term  to  that  particular  preparation ;  but 
those  who  had  studied  the  questions  upon  history  would  see 
that  no  student  could  pass  without  a  fair  general  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  as  a  good  part  of  the  pajxjr  was  yivcn  to 
English  history  in  general.  She  thought  it  might  be 
optional  to  take  a  course  either  of  ancient  history  or 
modern  general  histor>'.  In  private  schools  they  would 
like  to  devote  more  time  to  subjects  in  general,  whether 
literary,  scientific,  or  historical,  and  especially  to  languages, 
in  regard  to  which  slie  dc])recatcd  the  constant  use  of  the 
set-books  to  the  exclusion  of  otlier  works  more  valuable  to 
the  pui)ils.  Some  little  charge  of  that  kind  might  be  made, 
and  it  would  give  them  more  scope  in  their  school  work. 

Mr.  liiKi)  said  that,  in  disaissing  the  development  and 
improvement  of  higher  education,  they  sJiould  bear  in  mind 
two  points  which,  to  his  mrnd,  seemed  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  all  wthers.  They  had  had  an  account  of  the 
elaborate    system   of  higher   education   in    France,  and  in 


Germany,  as  everybody  knew,  it  wad  certainly  equally  per- 
fect. In  Germany  about  fifty  per  thousand  were  receiving 
a.  higher  education,  whereas  in  England  certainly  not  more 
than  five  were  doing  so.  They  ought  to  draw  one-half  or 
at  least  one-third  of  the  children  from  the  elementary 
schools  into  the  higher  schools,  and  that  could  only  be  done 
by  making  the  higher  education  a  great  deal  more  accessi- 
ble than  it  was  at  present  In  England  people  had  to  pay 
more  than  cost  price  for  any  education  above  the  elemen- 
tary school,  whereas  In  Germany  a// education  was  supplied 
under  cost  price.  He  Iiad  an  opporliniity  last  autumn  of 
becoming  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  hi[;hcr  schools 
of  Stuttgart,  though  he  did  not  think  that  Stuttgart  was 
more  favourably  situated  than  any  other  German  town. 
At  Stuttgart  there  were  three  higher  schools  devoted  to 
{general  education.  It  was  a  town  of  about  I20,cxx>  inhabi- 
tants, being  about  the  same  size  as  Leicester.  There  were 
in  the  Gymnasium  of  Stutt^rt  1300  boys  receiving  a 
classical  education,  there  were  1  lOO  in  the  Real  school 
receiving  a  modem  education,  and  900  in  the  Real  Gjnn- 
nasiuni  receiving  a  sort  of  intermediate  education,  doing 
Latin,  but  not  Greek.  He  had  quoted  Leicester,  hecriuse  a 
friend  of  his  was  the  head  of  the  very  successful  Wigston 
School  there,  where  they  had  500  boys  undergoing  hijjher 
education,  and  even  if  the  private  .ichools  had  another  500. 
this  would  only  give  lOOO  out  of  120,000,  which  was  far 
below  the  German  standard.  He  thought  that  if  they  com- 
pared the  statistics  of  Bedford  they  would  find  them  fall 
equally  short.  The  Endowed  Schools  Commission  calcu- 
lated that  there  ought  to  be  provision  for  ten  jxirsons  in  a 
thousand  in  the  higher  schools,  but  that  provision  had 
nc\xr  yet  been  made,  and  they  never  would  reach  anything 
like  the  German  and  French  figures  unless  higher  education 
were  cheapened.  Endowments  seemed  to  be  useless  for 
that,  and  the  most  richly  endowed  achnols  seemed  to  charge 
higher  fees  than  those  which  were  not  endowed  at  all.  He 
could  i|uotc  great  numbers  of  cases  of  that  kind.  The  cost 
price  of  education  was  a  little  under  £7  per  bead  at  Stutt- 


gart.  The  head  masters  were  certainly  paid  less  than  in 
England,  but  he  was  not  quite  sure  that  the  assistant- 
masters  were.  In  the  Real  School  at  Stuttgart  i  loo  bnys 
were  educated  for  about  £7  per  head.  The  parents  actually 
paid  £z  I  \s.  (xi.,  the  Stata  paid  one-third,  and  the  town  the 
other  third.  The  cost  of  education  was  equally  divide<I, 
with  certain  additions  and  deductions,  between  the  States, 
the  town,  and  the  parent  When  there  were  enough  higher 
schools  in  England,  and  when  they  had  been  made  cheap, 
another  matter  to  be  carefully  considered  was  the  classifi- 
cation and  co-ordination  of  them.  When  two  schools  in 
a  tOftTi  had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners and  been  re-organised,  they  were  arranged  as  fir^t 
grade  and  second  grade  schools.  The  first  grade  school 
was  almost  invariably  a  classical  school,  with  rather  high 
fees,  running  up  to  £20,,  and  being  never  less  than  £\Z 
or  £\&.  The  second  grade  school  was  generally  a  modern 
school  where  the  teaching  of  science  and  modem  lan- 
guages was  encouraged.  Boys  were  not  allowed  to  stay 
there  beyond  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  then,  by  a  very 
curious  arrangement,  the  Charity  Commissioners  made  the 
modern  school  give  its  hoys  CNhibitions  to  leave  the  school, 
and  go  to  the  classical  school,— not  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion, but  to  begin  another  kind  of  education  altogether,  A 
boy  who  had  been  studying  practical  chemistry,  electricity, 
geology,  and  who  had  been  paying  particular  attention  to 
Frcnch  and  German,  was  transplanted  out  of  that  school, 
the  school  paying  for  it,  and  put  into  a  classical  school, 
where  he  was  put  down  in  a  low  form  to  begin  Greek,  and 
just  to  continue  the  little  bit  of  Latin  that  he  had  probably 
learnt  at  the  other  school.  He  was  treated  as  a  dunce,  and 
spoiled  entirely.  That  was  how  far  we  had  got  in  classifica- 
tion. The  second  grade  school  was  looked  upon  as  a 
preparatory  school  for  the  classical  school,  which  was  to 
his  mind  utterly  illogical.  He  was  the  head  master  of  a 
modem  school,  connected  by  means  of  exhibitions  with  a 
classical  school  in  the  manner  de-scribcd.  lie  had  lately 
sent  a  boy  to  the  Real  School  at  Stuttgart,  and  he  com- 
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mended  that  method  to  other  schools  similarly  situated, 
bccaiise  by  going  to  a  Gorman  modem  schcKiI  a  boy  con- 
tinued ihe  education  he  was  not  allowed  to  continue  in 
England.  Buildings  similar  to  tlie  one  in  which  they  were 
assembled  were  being  erected  all  over  the  country,  or  it  was 
hoped  tJiey  would  be  erected,  and  those  technical  institu- 
tions were  to  science  what  the  universities  were  to  ancient 
languages  and  mathematics.  In  Germany  boys  left  the 
Real  School  and  went  to  the  Polytechnic  School  to  con- 
tinue their  scientific  education,  as  boys  went  from  a  Gym- 
nasium to  the  University  to  continue  their  classical  educa- 
tion. In  ICngland  there  would  be  a  gap  between  the  high 
technical  institutions  and  modern  schools.  The  technical 
institutions  would  have  to  take  bo>'s  who  ought  to  be  at 
school,  and  do  comparatively  elementary  work  which  ought 
reaily  to  have  been  done  at  school.  He  commended  to 
them  the  address  of  the  President  of  the  Chemical  Society 
this  year  in  that  connection,  and  felt  sure  the  matter  was 
one  which  would  retiuire  very  serious  consideration  as  time 
went  on. 

The  Rev.  K  F.  M.  MacCarthy,  Hirmingham,  sRJd  he  had 
been  for  many  years  in  charge  of  a  middle  school  ivhich 
Mr.  Bird  had  described  as  a  modern  school,  and  he  would 
like  to  say  one  word  with  reference  to  that  question.  He 
thought  Mr.  IJird  was  rather  under  a  mistake  as  to  the 
operations  of  tlie  Charity  Commissioners  in  connection  with 
the  schemes  in  laqjc  towns.  In  Birmingham  they  had 
some  such  scheme  as  that  he  (Mr.  Bird)  had  sketched  out, 
but  its  operation  was  not  exactly  as  he  had  described  it. 
It  was  true  that  now  and  then  a  boy  in  a  middle  school 
would  develop  linguistic  and  literary  |iower  at  a  com- 
paratively early  age.  and  one  would  be  struck  with  the  fact 
that  perhaps^  in  his  particular  case,  a  university  education 
would  be  justified,  and  therefore  that  he  would  be  in  the 
wrong  school.  Under  those  circumstances  he  was  trans- 
planted, and  by  means  of  exhibitions  that  transplantation 
was  i-endorcd  comparatively  easy.  In  all  cases  that  passing 
on  louk  place  ([uitc  early  in  a  boy's  life,     lie  agreed  with 
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Mr.  Bird  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  follj'  to  keep  a  boy 
until  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  if  they  were  then  going  tn 
pitchfork  him  into  a  classical  school.  It  was  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  that  he  should  be  transplanted.  With 
reg.ird  to  boys  who  remained  till  they  were  sixteen  or 
se\'entecn,  and  wantc<l  tn  carry  education  of  a  real  character 
further  on,  he  could  not  understand  why  Mr.  Bird  had  been 
obliged  tn  gn  to  Stuttgart,  because  science  colleges  had 
lately  been  founded  In  most  of  nur  large  towns,  such  as 
Sheffield  and  Birmingham,  and  these  were  the  places  to 
which  young  lad.s  of  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  would  in 
future  be  sent.  Exhibitions  under  the  schemes  of  die 
Commissioners  were  open  to  them,  and  Mould  give  them 
a  natural  means  of  transition.  Most  teachers  had  tlicir 
charges  tn  bring  against  the  Charily  Commissioners,  but  in 
lliat  particular  case  he  thought  they  had  acted  with  fair 
judgment  whenever  they  had  been  controlled  by  the  public 
opinion  of  the  places  where  the  endowments  happened  to 
be ;  and  in  Binniiigham  public  opinion  had  been  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  guide  the  errant  fancies  of  outside  Commis- 
sioners, and  after  one  or  two  changes  of  scheme,  thcj-  had 
arrived  at  .something  like  a  workable  system  of  complete 
education  for  the  community.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Poole's 
paper,  he  cordially  agreed  with  its  contents.  He  could 
only  wiih  that  his  complaints  as  to  the  weak  point;  of  the 
Oxford  Local  Examination.s  had  Ixien  .^  little  bit  stronger. 
This  year,  the  bix>ks  chosen,  especially  the  French  and 
German  books,  were  certainly  most  inappropriate  ;  and 
with  regard  to  other  subjects  he  thought  that  the  setters  of 
the  papers  did  not  in  the  least  understand  what  a  middle 
school  was,  Ilcncc  the  papers  were  only  cramming  |>apcrs. 
He  supposed  that  an  examiner  on  a  recent  occasion  must 
have  opened  some  tcxl-book  of  Geography  and  put  a 
question  upon  each  chapter,  or  he  would  not  have  set 
the  following  question  :  "  What  are  the  difTerciit  religions 
of  the  world,  and  how  arc  they  distributed  ?" 

Dr,  RlCG  said  that  his  statement  about  illiteracy  in  the 
United  States  had  been  taken  from  the  highest  American 
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authorities,  namely,  the  preface  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  to  one  of  the  Reports  on  Kducation.  pubIi'^he(^ 
annually,  and  likewise  from  the  journal  of  Dr.  Hc-nry 
Barnard,  in  which  the  whole  subject  had  been  exhaustively 
analysed,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  and  wliich  he  had 
stated,  had,  he  tliought,  been  demonstrated. 

The  Rev.  R.  B,  TooLE,  replying  to  the  diflerent  speakers, 
said  that  he  thought  many  schools  had  such  a  syllahu.'*  as 
Mr.  MacCrackcn  uishcd  to  obtain  ;  at  any  rate  they  had 
one  at  Bedford.  He  had  been  informed  that  tlie  College 
of  Preceptors  had  lately  taken  to  setting  unseen  papers, 
beginning  with  the  lowest  grades  of  their  crcamination,  and 
that  was  a  (n^-at  improvement  in  the  ri^'ht  direction.  They 
found  the  first  examination  was  somewhat  destructive  to 
the  pasbinK  of  candidates,  but  the  grammar  and  knowledge 
of  language  were  very  much  improved  Willi  regard  to 
Greek  required  for  the  University  of  London  that  seemed 
to  show  the  folly  of  endeavouring  to  teach  a  small  quantity 
of  anything.  It  was  exactly  the  same  with  reference  to 
Ihe  University  of  Cambridge.  He  had  had  several  boys 
pass  through  hi^  hands  who  had  got  scholarships  in  mathe- 
matics or  science,  and  they  had  been  sent  to  Cambridge, 
and  he  found  it  took  about  240  hours  to  learn  enough 
Greek  to  pass  the  necessary  examinations.  As  Mr,  Bird 
had  mentioned  Bedford  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he 
would  say  that  with  a  population  of  30,000,  tlicy  had  a 
thousand  boys  at  tlic  Grammar  and  Modem  schools,  and 
the  endowments  were  by  no  means  useless,  because  the 
chaige  in  the  Modern  school  was  only  from  £i^  to  £^.  and 
in  the  Grammar  school  from  £<)  to  £x2.  For  the  Mcxicm 
school  they  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  age  extended  to 
iS  or  iSJ,  so  they  did  not  have  to  tmnsfcr  boys  to  the 
Grammar  school,  but  were  able  to  !*cnd  them,  with  their 
exhibitions  to  help  to  jsty  their  expenses  at  tlie  places  in 
which  they  would  complete  their  education.  One  of  his 
exhibitioners  was  going  to  the  opening  of  the  Institute  in 
which  they  were  then  assembled,  and  in  the  meantime  be 
was  going  to  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 
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The  Chairman  (Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley)  said  that  anybody 
wli<j  had  heard  the  interesting-  papers  which  had  been  read, 
and  listened  to  the  discussion,  must  have  felt  that  there 
was  in  this  country  no  orf^anisation  of  intcrmcdiiitc  and 
higher  education,  and  many  points  which  had  been  raised 
had  been  criticisms  upon  some  makeshifts  which  were  em- 
ptoj'od  as  substitutes  for  organisation.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  work  of  a  school  should  be  tested  by  persons  not 
responsible  for  upholding  the  credit  of  the  school  ;  but  he 
thought  that  when  they  made  examination  their  principal 
machinery  of  elementary  education,  they  were  in  great 
danger  of  falling  into  a  great  mistake.  Mr.  Robcrt.s's  paper 
had  been  deeply  interesting,  and  it  was  a  most  satisfactory 
and  gratifying  thing  to  those  who  looked  forward  to'  the 
development  of  the  organisation  of  higher  education  to  sec 
how  the  democratic  men  of  the  north  laid  hold  of  the  vaJuc 
of  education  for  its  own  sake,  and  aacrificed  time  and  money 
and  physical  repose  for  the  aakc  of  grat;ping  at  the  ideal  of 
higher  education  for  themselves.  They  must  all  hope  that 
the  University  Extension  Scheme  might  do  much  to  dissem- 
inate tlie  desire  fur  higher  education  throughout  the  country. 
Thcj' could  not  look  to  schools  worked  by  volunteers  as  the 
permanent  organisation  of  higher  education,  but  they  must 
rather  look  upon  them  as  pioneers  or  missionarie.'i,  and  • 
hope  that  their  efforts  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a 
large  number  of  local  colleges,  .such  as  those  at  Nottingliam, 
Bristol  and  other  places  where  night  classes  would  be  a 
very  prominent  feature.  That  seemed  to  him  to  be  what 
they  must  look  to  for  bringing  higher  education  within  the 
reach  of  the  labouring  and  wage-eaniing  classes.  He  was 
sure  they  must  all  have  been  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  I'o4>!c's 
paper,  and  the  only  question  which  occurred  to  him  was, 
whether  he  had  not  raised  rather  too  minute  a  point  with 
reference  to  the  work  of  an  International  Congress.  They 
were  in  danger,  in  tliat  place,  of  forgetting  that  it  was 
an  International  Congress,  and  that  Uicy  ought  to  direct 
their  attention  to  important  (|uestions.  The  subject  of 
secondary  education    liatl  been  touched    upon   in    an   in- 
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teresting  way  in  the  remarks  of  M,  Li'ard,  but  he  had  not 
time  to  explain  fully  all  that  was  being  done  in  France ; 
and  ladies  who  were  present  must  not  infer  from  his  con- 
cluding remarks  that   the  French  Government   were   not 
canicstly  considering   the  question  of  the  curriculum  of 
girls.      The   schools   of   iHstrucUon  Primaire   Suptrieure 
corresponded  to  what  in  this  country  were  called  third  grade 
schools,  and  were  a  vital  and  important  part  in  the  organi- 
sation  of  secondary  education.     The  Endowed   Schools 
Commissioners  calculated  that  sixteen  in   a  thousand  of 
the  population  would  require  to  have  secondary  education, 
and  they  calculated  that  eight  in  a  thousand  would  require 
third  grade  instruction.     In  the  history  of  English  educa- 
tion it  would  be  seen  that  they  had  worked  from  above 
downwards,  and  the  public  authorities  had  looked  at  the 
great  public  schools  as  intended  for  the  education  of  the 
rich,  and  it  was  only  comparatively  of  late  years  that  the 
education  of  the  poor  had  become  a  matter  of  interesL 
He  hoped  the  point  of  view  was  going  to  be  reversed,  and 
that  they  \verc  going  to  look  at  education  from  the  bottom 
upwards,  and  that  they  were  going  to  look  at  the  affiliation 
of  secondary  to  primary  schools.     What  he  thought  they 
wanted  was  liberty  of  education  in  modem  subjects,  such  cis 
they  had  had  in  classical  subjects.     They  did  not  want 
education  to  be  less  liberal,  but  they  wanted  it  to  be  rather 
different  in  its  subjects  ;  and  lie  felt  quite  sure  if  the  great 
champions  of  education  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  had 
been  alive  they  would  have  been  on  the  side  of  modem 
education.     They  discarded  the  scholasticism  and  routine 
of  the  Middle  Ages  in  favour  of  new  knowledge,  and  .■since 
then  there  had  been  gigantic  revolutions  of  science,  and  that 
magnificent  lingiish  literature,  and  that  magnificent  litera- 
ture of  foreign  nations  which  had  been  built  up  from  the 
action  of  the  Renaissavcf,  and  the  action  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  of  prc^ressivc  thought   in  Europe.     They  now 
as  essentially  wanted    for   an    intelligent  and   cultivated 
education  a  full  knowledge  of  their  own  literature,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  the  litcratua-  of  other  nations,  and  a 
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knowledge  of  modem  th[ng5,  as  at  the  Rmaissance  they 
wanted  a  scholarly  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek.  He 
thought  that  Latin  had  worked  into  the  whole  of  civiliKa- 
tion,  and  to  a  great  extent  would  always  be  a  very  im- 
portant clement  in  education.  As  to  Greek  he  should 
be  very  glad  to  sec  the  day  when  it  would  absolutely  dis- 
appear from  the  compulsory  part  of  universal  education. 
Latin  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  was  the  language  of 
intercourse  for  educated  men  throughout  Europe.  Modem 
languages  then  had  scarcely  any  literature  ;  but  now  modem 
languages — especially  French  and  German — had  the  most 
valuable  literature.  He  thought  they  must  recognise  th;\t 
they  must  have  both  those  languages  in  any  complete 
system  in  modern  education,  and  he  hoped  that  in  any 
organisation  of  intermediate  education  they  would  be  it!- 
cluded  in  the  curriculum.  They  would  not  discard  classics 
altogether,  but  wotUd  give  the  first  prominence  to  those 
vastly  interesting  subjects  which  would  not  only  widen 
their  knowledge,  but  would  give  as  much  cultivation  as  ever 
the  classic  languages  could  have  given. 

[The  section  adjourned  until  2  PJ*.] 


After  the  adjournment  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev. 
Thomab  D.  C.  Mokse,  Member  of  the  London  School 
Board. 


THE    UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION 

MOVEMENT. 


By  Albert  Grev,  M.P. 


The  University  Extension  movement  owes  its  origin  to  an 
invitation  which  was  sent  a  few  years  ago  to  Professor 
Stuart,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  by  an  Association 
for  the  Higher  Education  of  Women,  with  societies  in  Liver- 
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pool,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Leeds,  asking  him  to  pve 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  art  of  teaching.  While  declining 
to  lecture  on  tJie  art  of  teaching.  Professor  Stuart  engaged 
to  give  a  course  of  lectures,  attempting  to  teach  some 
subject,  and  selected  as  his  subject,  astronomy. 

In  order  that  he  might  make  the  most  eflective  use  of  his 
time,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  give  the  same  course 
of  lectures  in  all  four  towns,  going  from  one  town  to  the 
other  each  week  for  some  couple  of  months. 

These  lectures  were  marked  by  two  distinguishing 
features. 

It  occurred  to  Professor  Stuart  that  it  would  be  of  great 
assistance  to  those  of  his  students  who  were  not  conversant 
with  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  those  who,  as  intending 
governesses  and  schoolmistresses,  were  anxious  to  be  in- 
structeti  in  the  art  of  teaching,  if  they  could  be  provided 
with  carefully  drawn  up  syllabuses  of  the  lectures.  Sylla- 
buses of  each  lecture  were  accordingly  handed  to  the 
sttidcnts.  who  were  thu.";  enabled  not  only  to  follow  the 
lecture,  but  to  recall  it  to  mind  after  they  got  home.  The 
syllabus  also  served  to  give  a  lesson  in  the  diflicult  art  of 
making  notes  ;  and  when  the  course  of  lectures  was  done, 
and  the  syllabuses  were  all  threaded  together,  they  formed 
a  little  text-book  on  the  subject,  which  Professor  Stuart 
subsequently  found  nut  was  made  use  of  by  many  who 
had  attended  the  lectures  in  teaching  others. 

It  also  occurred  to  Professor  Stuart  that  it  would  be  a 
good  plan,  in  order  to  test  how  far  the  students  had  acquired 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  what  he  taught,  if  at  the  end  of 
the  lecture  he  handed  round  to  the  students  a  paper  on 
which  a  number  of  questions  were  printed,  with  the  request 
that  they  should  write  out  their  answers  at  home  and  send 
them  to  him  by  posL  There  were  6oo  people  attending  the 
lectures  in  the  town  where  he  first  made  this  experiment, 
and  on  the  Friday  morning  follo\ving  the  lecture,  he  received 
no  less  than  400  letters  containing  answers  to  his  questions. 
IIea>-y  as  the  work  u-a.s  which  was  entailed  in  the  looking 
over  so  many  papers.  Professor  Stuart  hailed  with  immense 
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satisfaction  the  success  of  his  experiment.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  this  practice  of  setting  questions  was  of  great 
advantage.  The  u'riting  out  of  the  answers  was  not  only 
of  considerable  educational  value  to  those  who  wrote — they 
also  proved  an  efficient  and  tnistworthy  guide  to  him  as  a 
teacher — for  when  he  found  that  the  same  mistake  was 
repeated  In  different  papers,  he  knew  that  his  explanation 
had  not  been  sufficiently  clear,  and  at  the  next  lecture  he 
took  care  to  remove  the  wrong  impression  which  had 
been  conveyed  to  the  students  through  possibly  deficient 
explanation  on  his  part. 

The  advantages  of  the  circuit,  the  syllabus,  and  the  ques- 
tions, were  thus  amply  demonstrated  by  the  course  given 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Association  for  the  Higher 
Education  of  Women. 

Soon  after  he  had  concluded  this  course,  he  began  a  new 
course  to  the  co-operators  of  Rochdale.  These  lectures  were 
illustrated  by  diagrams,  which  he  hung  on  the  wails  of  the 
room,  and  which,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  removal,  were 
allowed  to  remain  a  day  or  two  after  the  lecture  had  been 
given.  The  result  of  his  leavingthese  diagrams  was,  that  a 
few  young  men  who  had  met  together  to  study  them,  pre- 
pared a  number  of  questions  which  they  asked  him  when 
he  came  to  the  next  lecture,  requesting  him  at  the  same 
time  that  he  would  in  future  attend  an  hour  before  the 
lecture  began,  in  order  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  asking  questions  on  the  lecture  that  had  been  given  the 
week  before. 

Professor  Stuart  at  once  granted  this  request,  which 
struck  him  as  a  most  fortunate  and  happy  suggestion. 
This  extra  hour  would  enable  the  lecturer  to  go  over  at 
leisure  those  points  which  might  hav*  occn  shown  by  the 
papers  to  have  been  insufficiently  u-idcrstood  ;  it  would 
give  time  for  questionings  and  for  discussions  between  him 
and  the  class ;  it  would  give  those  students  who  were  not 
conversant  with  the  subject  an  opportunity  of  familiarising 
their  minds  with  the  new  ideas,  and  thus  enable  them  to 
keep  op  with  the  lectures ;  and  further,  it  would  give  the 


lecturer  an  opportunity  of  making  the  personal  acq^uaintance 
of  those  of  the  students  who  might  wi&h  to  avail  themselves 
of  his  counsel  and  instruction.  Just  then  as  the  first  course 
showed  the  advantage  of  the  circuit,  the  syllabus  and  the 
questions,  this  Utter  course  demonstrated  that  to  make  the 
instruction  more  complete,  it  was  Important  that  a  class 
should  be  added  to  the  lecture.  On  the  experience  gained 
by  Professor  Stuart  at  these  two  courses  the  University 
Extension,  as  it  now  exists,  was  based  and  founded. 

Wherever  a  course  of  University  Extension  Lectures  is 
given,  the  method  followed  is  the  same.  In  order  to  ensure 
a  complete  and  thorough  handling  of  the  subject,  the 
University  insists  that  each  course  shall  consist  of  twelve 
lectures.  These  twelve  lectures  take  place  at  regular  weekly 
intervals,  so  tliat  the  students,  if  they  be  so  dispo.scd,  may 
have  time  to  moke  their  own  investigations  into  the  subject 
dealt  with  by  the  lecturer. 

Then  in  order  to  help  the  lecturer  in  the  work  of  teach- 
ing, syllabuses  of  the  lectures,  which,  bound  together,  make 
an  admirable  little  text-book  on  the  subject,  are  printed 
and  offered  at  cost  price  to  the  students.  These  syllabuses 
are  very  complete.  They  give  in  the  first  place  notes  of 
the  lecture ;  then  following  the  notes  are  printed  a  few 
questions,  with  a  request  to  send  the  answers  by  post  to 
the  lecturer,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  a  li.st  of  the 
books  to  which  the  student  is  recommended  to  refer. 

In  the  North  of  England  we  have  always  for  an  hour 
before  the  lecture  begins  a  class  on  the  lecture  of  the  week 
before ;  the  discussions  which  take  place  at  these  classes 
arcalway.4  most  instructive  and  sometimes  very  exciting. 

One  of  the  lecturers  writing  to  Mr.  Roberts  after  his  first 
visit  to  the  North,  said:  "The  class  last  Tuesday  was  a 
complete  surprise  to  mc.  I  had  expected  to  find  some 
difficulty  in  Riling  up  the  hour,  but  there  was  a  continued 
fire  of  questions  and  short  argument  the  whole  time.  The 
whole  audience  seemed  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  hour, 
and  thoroughly  to  enjoy  it" 

These  classes  in  the  North  arc  as  well  attended  as  the 
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lectures  themselves  ;  and  so  essential  and  important  a  part 
of  this  system  of  instruction  do  we  consider  the  class  to  be, 
that  we  make  a  point  of  encouraging  those  who  attend  the 
lectures  to  attend  the  classes  as  well,  by  allowing-  the  ticket 
for  the  lectures  to  admit  to  the  classes  also. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  of  lectures  an  examination  of 
those  who  wish  to  be  examined  is  conducted  by  some  one 
carefully  selected  by  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  and 
those  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  examiner,  have  done 
sufficiently  well  are  rewarded  with  a  certificate  issued  by 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  which  testifier  to  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  student  in  the  subject  of  examination. 

There  isalso  a  Vice-Chancellor's  certificate,  which  is  given 
to  those  who  have  gained  six  ordinary  certificates. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  thi.s  Vice-Chancellor's  certificate 
has  as  yet  no  University  value. 

"  I  have  frequently  been  asked,"  writes  Mr  Roberts,  in 
his  last  report  to  the  Syndicate,  "  especially  by  working  men, 
what  value  the  Vice-Chancellor's  certificate  possesses  ;  and 
they  have  expressed  disappointment  on  learning  that  the 
certificate  has  no  University  recognition  and  confers  no 
University  privilege.  The  recognition  by  the  University 
in  some  way  of  this  certificate,  which  represents  definite 
organised  work  under  University  superintendence  for  an 
aggregate  period  of  eighteen  months,  would  complete  the 
chain,  and  give  stability  and  strength  to  the  scheme." 

I  may  be  permitted  to  add.  that  nothing  woidd,  in  my 
opinion,  tend  to  make  University  Extension  more  popular, 
or  give  a  greater  impetus  to  the  movement,  than  to  bestow 
upon  the  holder  of  a  Vice-Chance llor'.s  certificate  the  privi- 
lege of  a  vote  for  the  Parliamentary  Representation  of  his 
University. 

Another  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  scheme  is  the 
grouping  of  the  localities  at  which  the  lectures  arc  given. 

In  order  to  enable  a  locality  to  obtain  the  services  of  a 
good  lecturer  at  something  less  than  a  prohibitive  fee,  it  is 
generally  arranged  that,  just  as  Professor  Stuart  gave  the 
Mine  course  of  lectures  to  Manchester,  ShefBeld,  Lecd^,  ojid 
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Liverpool,  going  from  one  town  to  another  each  week,  so 
the  University  Extension  lecturer  should  be  able  to  give  the 
course  which  he  delivers  at  one  centre  at  three  other  centres 
as  well.  By  tJius  arranging  that  four  distinct  centres  should 
co-operate  to  share  the  services  of  a  lecturer  for  a  period  of 
twelve  weeks,  each  centre  is  enabled  to  secure  a  course  of 
lectures  from  a  competent  lecturer,  at  a  foe  greatly  less  than 
it  would  have  to  pay  if  the  lecturer  was  required  to  give 
one  course  only. 

Even  with  this  arrangement  the  average  cost  of  a  Univer- 
sity Extension  course  is  very  high  ;  the  fee  to  the  lecturer 
is  £sf>,  and  the  examination  fee  involves  a  charge  of  an 
additional  £i.  To  these  charges  must  be  added  the  local 
expenses  of  printing,  advertising,  hiring  rooms,  &c,  which 
vary  from  £%  to  j£"25  more,  bringing  up  the  total  expense 
of  each  course  to  some  sum  standing  between  ^^50  and  £jo. 
I  may  further  add  that  in  Northumberland,  where  the 
University  Extension  System  has  been  more  successful 
than  an>*whcrc  else,  the  average  attendances  at  the  Tyncsidc 
and  Pit  centres  numbering  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire 
number  of  Cambridge  Extcniiion  student:^,  it  has  been  a 
fixed  rule,  carefully  adhered  to,  by  every  centre  except  that 
of  Hexham  where  Jf.  was  fixed  upon  as  the  fee,  that  in  no 
case  should  more  than  3j.  Grf.  be  charged  for  admission  to 
the  whole  course  of  lectures  and  classes.  In  the  Pit  districts 
the  sum  charged  is  only  ^s.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
to  show  that  5i.  is  a  prohibitive  fee  for  the  bulk  of  persons 
earning  moderate  wages,  and  that  in  order  to  supply  this 
education  at  a  price  which  the  wage  earner  can  afford  to 
pay,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  fee  should  not  exceed 
25.  ^,  and  that  if  possible  it  should  be  reduced  to  as  low 
as  \s. 

Mr.  Neil,  the  secretary  of  the  mining  centres,  writes: — 
"The  Committee  arc  of  opinion  that  the  lectures  must  be 
cheap  in  order  to  be  successful.  Vet  it  is  a  fact  too  well 
kno^vn  that  the  shilling  paid  for  the  lectures  means  less 
bread  or  clothing  to  some  poor  children.  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  miner  who  purchased  a  ticket  for  the  lectures,  but 
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was  not  able  for  soitie  weeks  after  the  commencement  of 
the  course  to  purchase  a  copy  of  the  syllabus.  Another 
man,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  had  several  friends 
attending  the  course  on  Political  Economy.  When  any  of 
the  friends  were  unable  to  attend  he  got  the  ticket,  and 
managed  in  this  way  to  attend  a  few  of  the  lectures." 

There  is  a  touching  fact  recorded  in  one  of  Mr.  Robert's 
reports,  which  testifies  both  to  the  eager  desire  of  working 
men  to  avail  themselves  of  higher  education,  and  to  the 
prohibitive  character  of  a  larg'e  fee. 

"  At  York,"  he  writes,  "  I  was  present  atone  of  the  lectures 
and  was  very   much  impressed  with   the  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  audience,  which  consi!;tcd  unmistakeably 
of  genuine  artizans.     On  the  front  bench  sat  six  men  who 
appeared  to  be  asleep,  but  [  was  told  after  the  lecture  that 
they  were  blind  men  from  the  Blind  Institution.     It  appears 
that  one  of  them  had  been  presented  with  a  ticket  for  the 
first  lecture,  and  carried  back  to  hiscomrades  such  a  glowing 
account  of  the  proceedings  tl\at  a  number  desired  to  attend. 
They  determined  to  club  together  to  buy  tickets,  but  found 
IS.  6d.  each  beyond  their  means,  and  they  were  obliged 
reluctantly  to  give  up  the  idea.     This  chanced  to  come  to 
the  ears  of  one  of  the  Artizan  Committee,  who  collected 
amongst  his  acquaintances  enough  to  purchase  six  eighteen- 
pcnny  tickets,  which  were  presented  to  the  sis  blind  men, 
who  attended  the   Course  with  unfaihng  regularity.     The 
topics  of  each  lecture,  I  was  told,  furnished  subjects  of  con- 
versation and  discussion  amongst  them  during  the  week. 
The  results  of  this  experiment  arc  highly  interesting  and 
important,  as  proving  that  artizans  will  avail   themselves 
of  the  Local  Lectures  Scheme,  if  the  fees  are  low  enough, 
and  they  have  a  due  share  in  the  management." 

I  have  described  the  origin  and  the  chief  features  of 
the  University  Extension  System,  the  circuit,  the  lecture, 
the  class,  the  syllabus,  the  examination,  the  certificate,  and 
the  Vice-Chancellor's  certificate.  I  will  brieflj'  refer  to  the 
position  which  the  University  Extension  Movement  at 
present  occupies. 
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There  is  a  University  Extension  System  which  is 
under  tlie  control  of  a  London  society,  and  there  is  a 
University  Extension  System  which  is  under  the  control  of 
Cambridge  University. 

In  presence  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  it  is  not  for  me  to  make 
any  remark  on  tlie  work  done  by  the  London  society,  of 
wliich  he  is  the  able  and  cflicicnt  secretary.  He  is  here  to 
speak  for  himself. 

I  will  content  myself  with  referring  to  the  work  which  is 
being  carried  on  by  Cambridge.  In  the  Michaelmas  term 
of  1883,  4522  students  attended  regularly  39  courses  of 
lectures,  which  were  given  at  30  centres ;  and  during  last 
Lent  term  3356  students  attended  27  courses,  which  were 
given  at  2 1  centres.  Of  this  number,  1429  in  the  Michaelmas 
term  and  900  in  the  Lent  term  attended  at  the  Northumber- 
land centres.  The  average  attendance  at  the  Northumber- 
land centres  being  165,  as  against  107  at  the  centres  outside 
Northumberland. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  show  (1)  tliat  the  character  of  tlie 
instruction  .supplied  at  these  University  Extension  Lectures 
13  good,  and  (2)  that  it  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the 
requirements  and  wants  of  the  working  classes. 

I.  That  the  character  of  the  instruction  is  good. 

This  is  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  examiners,  by  the 
results  of  the  examinations,  and  by  the  character  of  the 
studcnU.  It  would  be  easy  to  quote  any  number  of  ex- 
aminers' reports  which  testify  to  the  educational  value  of 
Univcr.sity  Extension  teaching.  I  will  content  myself, 
however,  with  quoting  one  report,  which  1  think  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  that,  although  it  is  an  especial  aim  of  the 
mo\'cmcnt  to  give  instruction  in  a  popular  form,  the  in- 
struction given  is  thorough  and  complete. 

The  course  of  University  Extension  Lectures  that  was 
given  at  Newcastle  on  electricity  was  attended  by  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  the  Swan  Electric  Light  Company^  as  well 
as  by  a  mixed  audience,  averaging  over  200,  including 
working  men  and  ladies,  who  had  no  previous  knowledge 
of  the  subject. 
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The  examiner  in  his  report  on  the  examination  held  at 
the  close  of  the  course,  says : — "  For  a  scientific  course  of 
lectures  to  university  students  the  syllabus  scarcely  admits 
of  improvement.  In  accuracy  of  expression  and  logical 
order  of  thought  it  is  nearly  perfect.  Considered  by  itself 
the  syllabus  conveys  an  impression  that  the  lectures  were 
moi-e  adapted  to  candidates  for  the  Natural  Science  Tripos 
in  their  second  or  third  year  than  to  an  "  Extension  " 
audience.  This  illusion  is  completely  dispelled  by  the 
character  of  the  work  sent  up  by  the  candidates.  The 
paper  of  questions  was  long  and  difficult.  The  marks 
obtained  sufficiently  indicate  the  character  of  the  work. 
tn  only  a  few  cases  did  some  curious  misconceptions 
indicate  that  the  candidate  had  not  received  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  university  education." 

The  educational  value  of  the  University  Extension 
System  has  also  been  made  evident  to  us  in  Northumber- 
land by  the  fact  that  old  students,  who  have  been  through 
one  or  mare  courses,  do  better  in  a  fresh  subject  than  new 
students  who  have  not  gone  through  tlic  training  and 
discipline  of  a  previous  course. 

At  Seaton  Delaval,  one  of  the  mining  centres  in  Nortli- 
umbcrland,  where  courses  of  University  Extension  Lectures 
have  been  regularly  held  year  after  year  for  four  years,  tlie 
students  show  a  greater  capacity  to  grasp  and  master  new 
teaching  than  the  students  of  other  mining  centres  who  arc 
similar  to  the  students  of  Seaton  Delaval  in  every  respect, 
except  that  tliey  have  not  enjoyed  for  so  long  the  same 
advantages  of  receiving  good  and  systematic  higher  educa- 
tion. 

'Phis  fact  is  exceedingly  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  tends 
to  show  that  this  systein  of  University  Extension  is  not 
only  calculated  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  facts  to  those 
who  attend  the  lectures,  but  that  it  fulfils  the  highest 
fpnction  of  the  educator,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  develop 
the  mental  faculties,  and  increase  the  intellectual  power  of 
those  who  come  beneath  its  influence.  I  may  mention  al.so 
as  a  proof  of  the  high  opinion  that  is  entertained  of  the 
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value  of  the  University  Extension  System  in  the  North  of 
England,  that  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institute  of 
Newcastle  have  recently  abandoned  the  old  custom  of 
having,  during  each  winter,  a  large  number  of  isolated 
lectures  on  special  subjects  by  distinguished  prominent 
men,  and  have  substituted  in  their  place  continuous  courses 
of  University  Extension  Lectures,  owing  to  the  belief  that 
systematic  and  continuous  instruction  on  one  subject  Is  of 
far  greater  benefit  than  any  number  of  single  addresses 
however  brilliant  and  inspired  tliey  may  be. 

I  have  said  enough,  I  trust,  to  satisfy  you  as  to  the 
educational  value  of  the  instruction  given  at  the  Univer- 
sity Extension  Lectures. 

If  further  proof  were  wantinj^  that  the  instruction  offered 
is  worth  receiving,  it  can  be  obtained  at  any  time  by  a 
visit  to  one  of  our  northern  centres. 

A  glance  over  the  ranks  of  students,  who  are  drawn  from 
both  sexes  and  from  every  class,  would  at  once  satisfy  the 
enquirer  that  University  Extension  Lectures  fulfil  the 
essential  qualification  laid  down  by  Dr.  Chalmers  as  the 
first  requisite  of  any  popular  form  of  instruction,  namely 
that  (he  education  should  be  such  as  the  rich  may  well 
receive,  and  for  which  the  poor  can  well  afford  to  pay. 

At  York,  where  they  have  lately  fixed  the  price  of  tickets 
for  the  whole  course  at  ix,  with  the  result  of  filling  the 
lecture  room,  which,  when  a  higher  fee  was  charged,  was 
comparatively  empty,  a  lecturer  writes  : 

"  I  think  we  have  solved  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
together  a  mixed  audience,  as  we  had  on  perfect  equality 
workmen  earning  about  iSs.  a  week,  and  members  of  some 
of  the  leading  families  in  York,  as  well  as  pupils  of  the 
schools." 

2.  ■J'hat  the  University  Extension  Lectures  are  wanted. 
The  best  course  I  can  adopt  for  convincing  you  how  well 
adapted  the  University  Extension  .Scheme  is  to  meet  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  the  people,  and  of  how  ready 
they  are  to  avail  themselves  of  facilities  for  receiving  a 
good  higher  education,  is  to  give  you  in  as  short  a  iiarraliv«. 
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as  I  can  a  history  of  the  University  Extension  mcn'cmcnt 
in  Northumberland. 

The  University  Extension  System  was  first  introduced 
into  Northumberland  in  the  autumn  of  1879.  The  subject 
chosen  was  Poiitical  Economy,  The  towns  selected  were 
Newcastle,  North  Shields,  South  Shields,  and  Sunderland. 

The  lectures  took  hold  of  the  public  from  the  first  The 
average  weekly  attendance  at  the  four  centres  was  nearly 
80a  The  following  quotations  from  the  local  press  wilt 
certify  to  the  success  and  the  popularity  of  the  course. 

"  The  classes  proved  exceedingly  attractive,  and  the  dis- 
cussions which  took  place  between  the  lecturer  and  the 
students  were  of  great  educational  value  ;  they  not  only 
placed  the  lecturer  en  rapport  with  the  views  of  his  pupils, 
and  made  him  acquainted  with  their  difRculttes,  but  also 
caused  the  members  of  the  class  to  exercise  their  intel- 
lectual powers  in  thinking  out  the  subject  of  discussion  for 
themselves." 

"  The  lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Moorsom  have  been  of 
great  public  service.  His  audience  never  tire.  The  in- 
terest is  sustained  all  through,  and  in  parting  at  the  close  of 
the  session  most  of  those  who  had  been  his  audience  parted 
from  Mr.  Moorsom  as  from  a  friend." 

When  the  results  of  the  examination  were  made  known, 
it  appeared  that  a  working  miner,  byname  John  Pringle,  who 
had  walked  some  considerable  distance,  into  the  North 
Shields  centre,  every  week,  in  order  that  ho  might  attend  the 
lectures,  had  obtained  Cite  ontyJirst  class  at  the  North  Shields 
centre.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  favourable  impression 
which  Mr.  Moorsom  had  created,  aroused  a  strong  desire  in 
the  district  for  the  extension  of  the  lectures  on  Political 
Economy  to  other  places. 

Failing  Mr.  Moorsom,  John  Pringle  was  at  once  invited  to 
deliver  an  address  on  some  phase  of  Political  Economy  at 
Scaton  Delaval.  a  small  village  in  the  heart  of  the  mining 
district  of  Northumberland.  He  responded  willingly  to  the 
appeal,  and  made  use  of  his  opportunity  to  ui^e  the  forma- 
tion of  a  committee  to  make  arrangements  for  carr>'ing  the 
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Universitj'  Extension  Scheme  into  the  pit  districts.  Ably 
supported  by  John  Bryson,  Samuel  Neil,  and  others,  a  move- 
ment which  was  in  itself  of  great  educational  value,  was  set 
on  foot  by  the  miners  themselves  to  secure  the  delivery  ol 
Mr.  Moorsom's  lectures  during  the  coming  autumn. 

The  result  of  their  action  was  that  they  were  able,  aided 
by  the  generosity  of  the  coalowners,  and  a  few  subscriptions 
from  outside  friends,  and  a  grant  of  £i  5  to  each  centre  from 
a  central  fund  created  at  Newcastle,  to  make  arrangements 
for  holding,  in  the  autumn  of  tSSo,  courses  of  lectures  on 
Political  Economy  in  five  difTercnt  ccntrea 

These  lectures  had  an  extraordinary  and  astonishing  suc- 
cess, The  price  for  tickets  was  fixed  at  ij.  for  the  whole 
course  of  classes  and  lectures,  so  that  no  one  should  be 
prevented  from  attending  from  want  of  funds.  The  aggre- 
gate attendance  at  the  five  centres  numbered  over  1300 
working  miners,  and  though  forty  miners  went  in  for  exami- 
nation, only  two  failed  to  pass. 

Year  after  year  since  then  the  miners  have,  in  spite  of 
heavy  financial  difficulties,  kept  alive  the  University  Exten- 
sion Scheme  in  the  pit  districts  of  Northumberland.  In 
1881  and  1882  the  number  of  Pit  centres,  owing  to  the 
want  of  funds,  dwindled  to  three ;  but  when  last  year,  Mr. 
Roberts^  the  Secretary  of  the  Cambridge  Syndicate,  offered 
the  miners  of  Northumberland,  that  he  would,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  .-iplcndid  efforts  they  had  made  to  secure  for 
themselves  the  advantages  of  University  instruction,  enter 
into  a  special  arrangement  with  them,  and  come  himself 
and  give  tlK-m  a  course  of  lectures  on  Physical  Geography, 
the  competition  for  his  lectures  was  so  great,  that  ultimately 
it  was  found  necessary,  in  order  not  to  disappoint  them,  to 
arrange  that  lectures  should  be  given  at  eight  separate 
centres  ;  and  a  course  of  Extension  lectures  on  the  Earth 
was  accordingly  given  at  five  of  the  centres  before  Christ- 
mas, and  a  course  on  Chemistry  at  three  other  centres 
after  Christmas.  The  average  attendance  throughout  the 
lectures  at  these  eight  centres  amounted  to  990, 80  of  whom 
entered  for  examination. 
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It  is  necessary  to  go  among  the  miners  of  Northumber- 
land, and  to  attend  their  meetings,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
adequate  idea  of  tlie  passionate  enthusiasm  which  is  felt  by 
the  more  intelligent  of  them  for  University  Extension. 

There  are  numerous  instances  of  m,en  who  do  not  hesitate, 
even  after  a  hard  day's  work,  to  travel  long  distances  in 
the  darkest  night,  and  in  the  roughest  weather,  in  order  to 
attend  the  lectures. 

One  of  the  students,  in  a  letter  to  the  Newcastle  ChronitJe 
last  October  term,  said,  "  I  know  several  persons  go  a  dis- 
tance of  six  miles  in  order  to  hear  the  lectures  ;  nay  I  know 
some  who  have  travelled  ten  miles  in  order  to  hear  some 
of  the  present  course  of  lectures.  I  know  the  Dudley  Centre 
which  1  attend  is  generally  crowded  out,  so  that  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  get  a  seat." 

Then,  in  addition  to  the  evidence  of  desire  for  higher 
education  shown  by  the  wilUngncss  to  travel  long  and  pain- 
ful di-stanccs,  there  is  the  further  evidence  which  is  supplied 
by  the  readiness  to  incur  large  pecuniary  sacrifices. 

1  quote  the  following  facts  from  Mr.  Roberts's  last 
report : 

"  Last  October,  a  young  married  pitman,  who  lives  some 
distance  from  one  of  the  Northumberland  centres,  arranged 
to  leave  work  early  on  the  lecture  night,  and  lost  in  con- 
sequence £\  6s.  in  wage.^.  He  also  attended  the  course 
during  Easter  term,  and  lost  about  the  same  sum — so 
that  although  he  only  paid  is.  for  his  ticket,  the  lectures 
will  have  cost  him,  what  with  postage  to  the  lecturer,  rail- 
way fare,  and  lost  time — altogether  25^.  to  301.  a  term. 
Another  miner  who  goes  from  Seaton  Delaval  weekly  to 
the  Literature  course  at  Newcastle,  found  that,  owing  to 
loss  of  work,  train  fares,  and  fees,  the  cost  to  hira  was 
about  £$." 

Nor  is  the  reason  for  this  enthusiasm  hard  to  find.  It  is 
difficult  to  over-estimate  the  importance  to  the  student 
miner  of  the  advent  into  his  district  of  a  University 
Lecturer,  to  whom  he  may  apply  for  counsel  and  guidance 
in  the  direction  of  his  studies. 
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**  It  would  be  impossible  to  calculate,"  writes  a  miner, 
"the  money  and  time  saved  to  the  miner  by  learning 
from  the  lecturers  what  books  are  most  useful  to  him  in  his 
studies." 

Mr.  Roberts  has  also  stated  that  a  younjj  Northumbrian 
pitman  had  obser\'ed  to  him,  "  how  one  of  the  hardest  and 
most  pathetic  tilings  in  the  lot  of  a  young  working-man 
endeavouring  to  educate  himself  was  the  waste  of  time  and 
money  which  ignorance  of  the  best  books  on  any  subject 
and  lack  of  guidance  frequently  occasioned  ;"  and  he  was 
able  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  pitman's  complaint  by  an 
experience  of  his  own. 

A  Cleveland  miner,  who  had  attended  his'lecturcs  at 
Middlcsborough  in  1881,  had  told  him  how,  a  few  years  ago, 
he  had,  in  his  desire  to  know  something  of  natural  history, 
saved  out  of  his  scanty  earnings  a  couple  of  pounds,  which 
he  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  Goldsmith's  "  Animated 
Nature,"  only  to  discover  later  that  Natural  Hi&tory  was 
making  mpid  advances,  and  that  the  kind  of  book  he 
wanted  was  one  of  an  entirely  different  character. 

No  wonder,  when  Mr.  Roberts  meets  with  touching  facts 
like  these,  that  he  writes,  "  one  of  the  most  important  in- 
direct benefits  conferred  by  the  University  Extension 
Scheme  is  the  help  and  guidance  which  lecturers  residing 
in  a  district  are  able  to  give  in  this  way." 

In  a  large  number  of  instances  the  views  and  modes  of 
thought  generated  by  attendance  at  the  lectures,  and  the 
friendships  which  have  grown  up  between  the  lecturer  and 
the  workman,  have  had  a  transforming  and  wonderful 
effect.  To  use  an  expression  of  Emerson's,  "  The  men  are 
not  the  men  they  were — they  have  all  been  to  California 
and  all  have  come  back  millionaires." 

Mr.  Roberts,  in  last  year's  report,  mentions  how  a  working 
joiner  at  a  meeting  in  Hull,  chiefly  of  working  men,  spoke 
most  wannly  of  the  benefits  which  he  had  derived  from  the 
lectures.  He  said.  "  It  is  six  years  since  I  first  sat  in  this 
hall  at  tlie  first  courae  of  University  Extension  Lectures, 
and  I  have  attended  all  the  coun>es  since  except  one,  when 
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I  was  ill.  I  cannot  tell  how  much  I  owe  to  these  lectures. 
They  have  worked  a  revolution  in  my  life.  I  am  able  to 
take  broader  views  of  questions,  and  my  interests  arc 
widened.  My  life  is  altogether  brighter  and  happier  ;  there 
is  something  abcjut  the  University  Lectures  different  from 
the  Science  and  Art  Classes — I  can't  correctly  say  what  it 
is,  but  they  do  more  for  you  and  have  more  life  in  them." 

In  Northumberland  the  opinion  amongst  the  miners  i.s 
that  they  get  more  good  from  the  University  Extension 
Lectures  than  from  the  Science  and  Art  Classes,  c\'cn 
when  the  teaching  is  on  the  same  subject.  This  opinion  is 
general.  W.  Covcll,  a  miner,  of  Baclovorth,  Northumber- 
land, who  has  taken  three  University  Extension  certificates, 
and  several  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, says  that  he  can  cover  more  ground  and  receive  more 
benefit  by  attending  University  Extension  lectures  for  three 
months  than  he  can  by  attending  a  Art  and  Science  class 
on  the  same  subject  for  six  montlis.  He  says  the  Extension 
lecturers  have  a  method  of  imparting  knowledge  found  in 
no  other  class  of  teachers. 

Another  miner,  who  has  specially  distinguished  himself 
in  connection  with  the  University  Extension  Scheme, 
writes : 

"  How  from  an  infinite  sleep  he  has  just  awakened  ;  that 
hitherto  he  has  been  little  better  than  a  ninehine,  but  that 
since  he  has  attended  the  University  Extension  Lectures 
the  whole  current  of  his  life  had  been  altered,  and  that  he 
has  begun  to  feci  himself  a  nianT 

And  then  he  adds,  "  It  need  no  longer  be  asked  why 
working  men  listen  so  eagerly  to  lectures  on  Political 
Economy,  History,  Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Astronomy. 
Literature  will  come  by  and  by.  It  is  now  clearly  seen 
that  the  working  man  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  ladder, 
because  he  is  also  at  the  bottom  of  the  educational  one. 
It  is  clearly  seen  that  he  cannot  mix  with  higher  classes 
because  he  is  separated  from  them  by  an  intellectual  gap. 
It  is  clearly  seen  that  history  and  literature  are  sealed  books 
to  him,  because  his  intellectual  faculties  have  lain  dormant. 


It  IS  clearly  seen  that  this  education  is  the  very  thing  that 
will  open  the  gates  to  higher  society,  and  will  call  ihe 
hitherto  dormant  faculties  into  play."  He  further  mentions 
another  very  signiBcant  reason  why  the  miners  attach  so 
high  a  value  to  higher  education.  "The  leaders  of  the 
University  Kxtcn-siou  movement  in  this  district,"  he  writes, 
"  have  firmly  grasped  the  following  tnith  : — The  constant 
flow  of  working  men  into  the  middle  classes  is  not  due  so 
much  to  a  desire  to  acquire  wealth  as  to  Rnd  suitable 
society.  Those  who  arc  head  and  shoulders  above  their 
class  can  only  remain  in  that  class  at  the  cxjwnse  of  the 
loss  of  all  companionship.  It  is  scarcely  in  the  power  of 
human  nature  to  make  such  a  sacrifice.  Thus  the  working 
classes  lose  their  best  members,  and  the  middle  clashes  are 
crushed  by  competition.  This  flow  causes  tlie  condition 
of  the  working  classes  to  remain  comparatively  stationary. 
Those  who  would  pull  their  class  forward,  and  would  con- 
tribute matenally  to  the  increase  of  the  world's  wealth, 
betake  themselves  to  another  sphere,  and  are  heard  of  no 
more.  This  flow  would  not  continue  if  the  educational 
facilities  were  such  as  should  enable  the  whole  class  to 
move  forward  simultaneously." 

Although  these  Iccturei;  have  been  only  an  introduction 
of  recent  date  into  the  mining  districts  of  Northumberland, 
the  number  of  sincere  friendships  which  have  been  estab- 
lished between  individual  working  men  and  the  University 
lecturer.'i  have  been  sufficient  to  bind  in  links  of  sicci  the 
distant  pits  of  Northumberland  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  miners  who  five  years  ago  would,  tf  they  had  referred 
to  the  Universities  at  all,  have  referred  to  them  only  to 
denounce  them,  now  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  "  the  grand 
old  University  of  Cambridge,  and  I  believe  I  may  say,  tliat 
the  enthusiasm  which  is  shown  for  university  teaching  in 
the  pit  districts  of  the  north  has  aroused  a  corresponding 
enthusiasm  for  the  miners  in  the  university  itself,  for  [  have 
just  received  an  announcement  from  Mr,  Neil,  the  secretary 
of  the  mining  centres,  who  with  some  otlicr  miners  have  been 
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the  guests  of  university  friends  at  Cambridge,  that  a  scholar- 
ship of  jfio  a  year  has  been  founded,  in  ordcrto  enable  one  of 
the  Northumberland  miners  to  come  and  spend  two  months 
during  the  Long  Vacation  at  the  University  itself,  and  that 
the  6r3tirioha3  been  provided  by  Miss  Gladstone,  who  tnct 
the  miners  in  the  rooms  of  Professor  Stuait. 

Now  having  pointed  out  facts  which  testify  to  the 
passionate  desire  that  exists  among  the  Northumberland 
miners  for  this  form  of  higher  education,  let  me  in  a  few 
words  say  what  they  are  doing  in  order  to  obtain  it. 

The  cost  of  these  lectures  is,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  very 
considerable ;  but  this  does  not  shake  them  in  their 
determination  to  secure  the  permanent  establishment  of 
University- Extension  in  their  midst  ;  nordoes  it  lead  them, 
in  their  endeavour  to  secure  their  object,  to  seek  for  any 
State  or  out<iide  aid. 

They  are  resolved  to  get  the  lectures  for  themselves,  and 
they  arc  resolved  to  pay  for  the  lectures  for  themselves. 
They  are  aware  that  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  North- 
umberland Miners' Association,  to  which  they  subscribe,  are 
very  considerable,  and  many  of  them  believe,  amony  them 
the  ablest  and  most  CJirncst,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  use  a  portion  of  that  fund  in  a  way  better  calculated  to 
advance  the  interests  and  well  being  of  their  order  than  by 
making  grants  in  aid,  on  some  wcll-considcred  principle,  to 
the  University  Extension  Scheme. 

I  have  attended  several  conferences  which  have  been 
summoned  by  the  miners  to  coasidcr  what  action  they 
should  take.  It  would  be  impossible  for  mc  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  splendid  spirit  which  animates  the 
proceedings  of  their  conferences,  or  of  the  high  tone  that 
runs  through  all  their  speeches.  The  policy  of  the  miners, 
as  unanimously  declared  at  their  conferences,  may  be  ex- 
pressed as  follows  : — 

"  If  we  had  no  fund-i  we  should  be  justified  in  going  to  the 
rich,  but  we  have  funds,  and  having  fund.'*,  we  have  a 
responsibility,  namely,  that  of  teaching  the  working  classes 
of  England  how  to  help  themselves.     At  present  we  are 


pre\"ented  by  the  rules  of  the  Association  from  applying  any 
part  of  our  fund^  to  educational  puqMjses  ;  that  rule  must  be 
altered,  and  then  we  must  persuade  the  whole  body  of  the 
miners  to  consent  to  the  application  of  part  of  the  funds  to 
the  endowment  of  the  University  Extension  Lectures." 

The  first  attempt  on  their  part  to  get  their  rules 
changed  has  not  been  successful,  but  so  far  from  being 
discouraged,  they  are  now  organizing  a  movement  which 
^during  the  coming  autumn  will  make  itself  felt  in  every 
colliery  village  of  Northumberland  ;  and  no  one  who  has 
the  great  advantage  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  any 
of  the  Northumberland  pitmen  can  doubt  for  one  moment 
that  they  will  eventually  succeed  ;  already  although  the 
University  Extension  System  has  only  been  in  operation  in 
the  pit  districts  since  1880,  those  miners  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  most  in  the  examinations  on  the 
University  Extension  Lectures  are  coming  to  the  front  as 
leaders  both  in  political  and  Trade  Union  movements,  and 
they  may  be  relied  upon  to  use  their  increased  power 
to  promote  that  system  of  higher  education  from  which  they 
have  themselves  benefited,  and  to  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  which  they  attach  high  importance. 

A  strong  appeal  was  sent  out  fn  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  the  members  of  the  Northumberland  Miners'  Assoc!* 
ation  by  Mr.  S.  Neil,  the  secretary  of  the  mining  centres. 


To  Tiir.  Mrmbers  or  tue  Northumuerland  Miners' 

ASSOLIATJOX. 
CeNTLEN(EN', 

The  promoters  of  the  University  E^tcniion  Scheme  beg  your  pecu- 
niary assisunce  towards  this  system  of  liighcr  education.  You  are 
now  asked  to  say  whether  the  e<lucation  which  has  hitherto  been  the 
monopoly  of  the  wcjdthy  classes,  shall  be  brought  within  rcacli  of 
your  own  class.  Will  you  aid  in  (;l()sing  the  ina-lleclii»l  tj.ips  which 
separate  ihc  various  classes  of  society  and  in  repelling  the  clt^rge  of 
ignorance  which  ia  ever  being  hurled  ag;iinst  the  working  classes  7 
Voii  on  whose  shoulders  the  drudgery  of  the  world  falli ;  you  whose 
physiciil  energies  arc  tared  lo  the  utmost ;  you  are  asJccd  to  make 
possible  the  cultivation  of  those  moral  ami  intellectual  faculties  which 
you  in  common  with  all  men  pos«s3.  (H  n«4  not  be  said  thai  those 
are  ihc  faculties  which  raise  man  above  the  brute  creation,  and  that  it 
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is  only  by  tlcir  culliv-ation  that  he  can  enjoy  life  itioioughly.  The 
works  of  our  grea.t  ptiets,  [uinlers,  and  sculptors,  are  still  the  monopoly 
oi  those  who  are  rich  enough  to  purchase  a  high-class  education.) 
Tlic  bcauli<?5  of  external  nature  are  hidden  from  the  working  man. 
"Will  you  aid  in  making  the  enjoyment  of  those  pleasures  by  your  class 
possible?  Do  you  desire  that  the  working  man  should  attain  inlcl- 
IccluaJ  manhood,  and  walk  through  the  world  without  any  sense  of 
intetleciiial  inlirmily  i 

The  University  Extension  Scheme  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  higher  education  within  reach  of  the  working  classes.  You 
n&w  how  ftilly  the  expectations  of  its  founder  and  supporters  have 
been  realised  ;  hut  no  working  man  ought  to  rest  content  until  every 
member  of  his  class  realises  the  importance  of  the  scheme  and  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  higher  education. 

Successful  as  the  scheme  has  been  among  the  North  itmberland 
miners,  the  Committee  beg  lo  remind  you  ihaC  the  necessary  funds 
have  bccu  from  limie  to  time  raised  only  by  ihc  greatest  effort.  The 
efforts  are  too  severe  to  be  continued  imich  longer.  You  have  funds 
»t  your  disposal  which  cannot  be  put  to  a  better  purpose.  The  greatest 
Irallle  in  which  your  class  has  been  engaged  is  yet  to  be  fought — the 
battle  against  intellectual  darkness. 

By  your  collective  effort  you  have  established  pence  in  the  coa!  trade 
of  the  district,  and  you  arc  now  able  to  meet  the  employers  on  perfectly 
cqu.^l  terms.  Your  wnges  are  higher  than  they  could  possibly  be 
without  your  organization,  and  you  have  llie  satisfaction  of  knowing 
thai  though  wages  arc  higher  you  have  injured  rciihcr  the  employer 
fior  the  consumer.  In  return  for  higher  wages  you  give  peace,  which 
docs  more  than  compensate  the  employers  for  Ihc  cxlra  wage  paid. 
Here  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  power  and  usefulness  of  organization. 
It  is  only  by  collective  effort  that  you  can  obtain  the  education  wbich 
has  hitherto  been  the  nionopnly  of  the  rich.  The  attention  and  con- 
gtderation  which  your  grievances  receive  from  the  public  and  the 
legislature  depends  on  the  abihty  with  which  you  can  plead  your  case 
through  the  uewspaj^ers  and  on  the  public  platforms.  The  amount  of 
wages  you  receive  depends  on  the  abdity  of  tbosc  who  represent  you 
in  the  arbitration  court  or  on  the  sliding  scale  comraiticc.  Thus  your 
very  wage  questions  are  really  cducalional  ones.  If  you  do  not  want 
this  higher  education,  surely  you  will  aid  in  educating  the  men  on 
whose  brains  your  wages  and  your  position  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public  and  legislature  depends. 

The  Committee  is  compoacti  of  working  men — men  mostly  of  your 
own  association.  Men  who  know  how  hard  it  is  to  acquire  knowledge 
without  the  aid  of  good  teachers.  A  four-years'  acquaintance  with  the 
Scheme  has  enabled  them  to  realise  how  thoroughly  it  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  working  classes.  They  would  most  earnestly  urge 
you  lo  support  it  from  your  local  funds.  Surely  you  who  owe  io  much 
to  the  struggles  and  sacrifices  of  your  fathers  will  not  refuse  lo  aid  in  a 


movement  which  will  enable  your  children  lo  stand  on  the  same  level 
as  the  children  of  the  rich  and  oducated  classes. 

Oa  behali' of  the  Committee, 
1  am,  &c,, 

S.  NEIL. 

SeaioM  Dilaval, 

JaKuary  \%lk,  1884. 


A  miner  wrote  to  mc  a  month  after  the  issuing  of  the 
appeal. 

"  The  circular  has  reached  the  miners  as  they  have  never 
been  reached  before.  Collieries  that  have  hitherto  ridiculed 
the  scheme  are  now  voting  money  and  asking  for  lectures, 
Cowpen  colliery  was  foremost  in  treating  the  Scheme  with 
contempt  and  in  refusing  to  render  any  assistance.  In 
response  to  that  appeal  the  colliery  has  voted  a  donation 
of  Ci.  The  men  at  Ashington  have  strongly  supported  the 
Science  and  Art  Cla.sses,  and  have  been  somewhat  oppascd 
to  the  Scheme  ;  they  have  now  voted  a  donation  of  £^\  and 
are  asking  for  a  course  of  lectures.  The  funds  of  many 
collieries  are  so  low  that  no  grant  can  be  voted,  but  the  mcr» 
at  those  coUieries  are  declaring  nearly  unaniinou-sly  that  the 
Scheme  should  be  supported  by  the  union.  The  men  at 
Cambois  Colliery  have  actually  sent  a  resolution  to  the 
Miners'  Executive  Committee  to  the  effect  that  money 
should  be  taken  from  the  general  fund  at  once." 

1  have  not  the  sli^^htest  doubt  that  thi.s  movement,  which 

reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon  the  miners  of  the  north, 

;will  very  shortly  be  successful,  and  that  they  will  iind  some 

'^means  by  which  they  will  be  ablo  through  their  collective 

action  to  secure  for  themselves  the  great  benefit  of  good 

high  education. 

I  have  now  shown  by  reference  to  the  working  of  Uni- 
versity Extension  in  that  part  of  the  country  with  which 
I  am  intirnatcly  acquainted  :^ 

isL  That  the  educational,  social,  and  moral  results  which 
have  followed  from  the  adoption  of  the  Scheme  are  of  the 
greatest  po&sible  value, 

2nd.    That   the  arlizan  and  miner  classes  are  eager  to 
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avail    tliemselvcs  of   any  facilities    for  receiving    higher 
education  whicli  may  be  brought  within  their  reach. 

I  would  now  venture  to  contend  that  it  is  our  pressing 
and  urgent  duty  to  see  that  those  facilities  are  forthcoming. 
If  a  demand  for  higher  education  exists,  and  we  are  not 
ready  to  meet  that  demand  with  something  good,  we  may 
be  sure  it  will  be  supplied  with  something  bad. 

In  Northumberland  and  elsewhere  the  only  obstacle  to 
the  widespread  adoption  of  the  University  Extension 
Lectures  is  want  of  funds. 

There  are  but  few  localities  tliat  are  able  to  pay,  term  after 
term,  sums  varying  from  £io  to  £/0,  for  the  luxury  of  a 
University  Extension  Course. 

It  15  imposKiblc  to  maintain  these  lectures  on  the  fee.*!. 
If  the  fee  charged  is  5^.  for  the  whole  course,  it  is  necessary 
to  obtain  200  students  to  pay  the  way,  even  .sup])Osing  the 
cost  of  the  lectures  docs  not  exceed  the  mimimum  oi  £yD  ; 
but  5$.  is  in  many  cases  a  prohibitive  fee,  and  prevents  those 
very  persons  who  arc  beginning  to  search  after  higher  educa- 
tion from  coming  in. 

So  far  from  limiting  these  lectures  to  those  places  where 
we  can  obtain  200  students  paying  5^.  each,  we  ought  to 
secure  that  these  lectures  should  be  available  in  c\-cry 
village  where  there  are  100  persons  ready  to  pay  ts.  each. 

IJeforc  this  is  possible,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessarj' 
to  provide  some  endowment  for  the  University  Extension 
Lectures. 

There  is  no  system  of  higher  education  in  this  countiy 
which  is  self-supporting. 

May  we  not  claim  for  tlie  poor  man,  who  is  ready  to 
endure  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  obtain  good  higher  educa- 
tion, the  same  advantages  which  the  rich  man  enjoys. 

So  far  from  there  being  any  objection  to  our  giving  some 
assistance  to  poor  men  who  are  stniggUng  to  develop  their 
mental  faculties  and  to  increase  their  intellectual  manhood, 
it  would  be,  on  the  contrary,  a  downright  abandonment  of 
duty  if  wc  neglected  to  provide  assistance  when  we  had  the 
chance.    Tlic  fitst  thing  to  decide  is  how  assistance  can  be 
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given.     Time  presses,  and  I  can  only  suggest  tlie  mctliod 
which  should  be  employed. 

Let  a  jj.  grant  per  head  on  the  average  attendance  at  the 
lectures  be  given  in  all  cases  where  the  fees  for  the  whole 
course  of  lectures  and  classes  do  not  exceed  2S.  6d.,  pro- 
vided always  that  the  amount  of  grant  in  respect  of  any  one 
course  be  limited  to  £2^. 

Such  a  grant  as  this  would  give  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
University  Extension  inovemenL  New  centres  would 
spring  up  in  every  quarter,  until  the  demand  for  lecturers 
would  threaten  to  exceed  the  supply,  and  render  absolutely 
imperative  tl\at  the  University  should  bestow  greater  atten- 
tion than  it  does  at  present  to  the  production  of  men  com- 
petent to  undertake  the  office  of  lecturer.  Nor  would  this 
method  of  aid  destroy  or  diminish  the  necessity  for  such 
splendid  action  as  that  which  I  have  described  as  being 
taken  by  the  miners  of  Northumberland.  I  should  consider 
any  step  calculated  to  put  a  stop  to  that  movement  as 
nothing  short  of  a  public  calamity  ;  if  there  were  the 
slightest  risk  of  this,  1  would  be  the  last  to  recommend  it. 

Aid  such  as  I  have  described,  so  far  from  curbing,  would 
stimulate  and  call  out  local  activities!.  In  order  to  enable 
the  miners  to  extend  the  benefits  of  University  Extension 
to  cvcty  centre  where  one  hundred  persons  might  be  ready 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  higher  education  at  \s.  a  head, 
it  would  still  remain  necessary',  even  if  the  cost  of  the 
lectures  did  not  exceed  the  minimum  of  £50,  to  get  at 
least*  ;^2o  in  outside  subscriptions,  a  sum  lan,'c  enough 
to  make  it  absolutely  certain  that  they  will  not  a:ik  for  a 
course  unless  the  desire  for  it  is  great.  If  they  are  ready 
by  their  collective  effort  to  raise  at  present  ^40  or  £41  for 
one  course,  they  will  not  be  less  ready  to  raise  it  when  by 
so  doing  they  can  secure  two  courses  instead  of  one. 


*  A  STint  of  ;.f.  per  head  on  100  attendancM 

looshJlling  fees 


leaving  x  balance  of  £yi  to  make  up  the  rei|iiired  sum  or  ^jo. 
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Then  the  question  rises  up — from  wKat  fund  do  you  pro- 
pose to  make  this  grant  ? 
There  are  four  sources — 

1.  Subscriptions. 

2.  The  rale. 

3.  The  Consolidated  Fund. 

4.  The  University  Funds. 

The  length  of  my  paper  is  already  so  great  that  \  am 
onV  able  lo  refer  to  these  four  sources.  Subscriptions  are  a 
most  unsatisfactory  source  of  revenue,  and  cannot  be  relied 
upon  as  a  permanent  means  of  aupport  unless  they  assume 
the  shape  of  a  levy  volimtarily  imposed  by  men  on  them- 
selves, such  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  Northumberland 
Miners'  Association  resolved  to  apply  a  part  of  their  fund* 
to  the  support  of  the  lectures,  in  which  case  the  subscription 
might  be  fairly  tcrme<3  a  rate. 

The  rates  offer  .in  accessible  and  admirable  means  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  schemes  for  the  higher  education  of 
the  people,  and  the  example  of  Nottingham  supplies  a  most 
convincing  illustration  as  to  the  advantage  which  Hows 
from  such  a  course. 

Then  we  have  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  the  funds  of 
the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  principle  of  endowing  higher  education  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  is  abundantly  recognised.  We  make 
large  annual  grants  to  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Welsh  Universities 
and  Colleges. 

There  arc.  however,  enormous  sections  of  the  people,  in- 
cluding the  very  pick  of  the  industrial  classes,  who  are  not 
reached  by  the  Universities  and  Colleges.  Why  should 
they  not  be  assisted  in  their  cfTorta  to  obtain  that  higher 
education  which  the  University  Extension  offers  them  in 
just  the  form  that  is  suited  to  them?  Why  shou!d  not  the 
aid  which  Parliament  ^ves  to  the  comparatively  rich  and 
limited  class,  who  can  afford  to  go  to  a  College  or  a  Uni- 
versity, be  afforded  also  to  the  people  at  large  ? 

It  is  also  an  open  question  whether  money  given  in  aid  of 
higher  education  would  not  do  more  good  if  it  were  given  in 
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the  form  of  a  grant  to  University  Extension  than  in  grants 
to  stationary  Colleges  and  Universities.  The  money  given 
to  stationar>'  Colleges  pays  for  the  education  of  men  who  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances  arc  able  to  Iielp  themselves  ; 
while  a  money  grant  to  University  Extension  would  be  of 
direct  benefit  to  those  who  are  least  able  to  pay.  ;C3o,ooo 
given  to  Scotland  enables  the  Scotch  Univergities  to  give 
education  to  nearly  6000  undergraduates.  £^0,000  given 
in  such  a  way  as  I  have  suggested  would  secure  the 
average  attendance  every  year  at  one  course  of  Extension 
Lectures  of  at  least  1 2o,0OO  people  ;  and  as  in  many  centres 
the  average  attendance  would  be  not  only  100.  but  con- 
siderably over  200,  a  grant  of  j^30.oc»  to  the  University 
Extension  Scheme  would  mean  that  not  only  120,000,  but 
probably  over  150,000  persons  were  receiving  higher  educa- 
tion. 

I  do  not  quote  tlicae  figures  from  any  wish  to  attack  the 
grants  to  the  Scotch  Universities,  that  is  very  far  from  my 
desire,  but  only  to  point  out  that  if  a  grant  of  ^^30,000  to 
Scotch  Universities  is  justified  by  its  results,  a  grant  of 
;C30,ooo  to  University  Extension  would  be  still  more  jus- 
tified. 

Then  there  are  the  night  schools  which  are  aided  by 
Parliamentary  grants.  There  ia  no  doubt  that  the  task 
of  reoi^anising  these  schools  must  shortly  be  taken  in 
hand.  Night  schools  have  played  their  part.  The  number 
of  night  scholars  has  steadily  diminished  from  73,000  in 
1870,  to  49,000  in  1876,  to  33,oco  in  1882,  and  to  2S/D00  in 
1884.  Night  schools  have  been  assisted  by  Parliamentary 
grants  because  it  was  thought  right  that  those  who  were 
at  work  all  day  should  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  the 
three  R's  by  night ;  but  thanks  to  the  working  of  the 
elementary  day  schools  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1 870, 
night  schools  are  no  longer  wanted  for  this  purpose.  Those 
who  have  passed  through  the  elementary  schools  find  that 
lliey  are  only  taught  in  the  night  schools  that  which  they 
have  already  learned.  It  thus  happens  that  although  niglit 
schools  arc  supported  by  Parliamentary  ^ratxVs,  vVvcij  ■a.\t 
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scarcely  ever  heard  of  in  the  mining  districts  of  North- 
umberland. Tii£  Tiittes  declared  only  last  week,  "  lIiaL  a 
thoroughly  liberal  reconstruction  of  the  scheme  applied  to 
iii^jht  schools  ia  one  of  the  necessities  of  llie  limes."  What 
is  wanted  is  that  those  who  arc  engaged  during  the  day  in 
earning  their  livelihood,  should  have  some  opportunity  of 
receiving  good  higher  education  at  night. 

Why  should  not  the  night  schools  of  the  future  offer  to 
Uic  wage  earners  at  a  price  they  can  afford  to  pay,  not 
elementary  lessons,  but  University  instruction? 

Why  should  not  £l  working  man  wlio  wishes  to  improve 
himself  by  receiving  higher  education,  obtain  the  same 
assistance  from  the  State  as  the  working  man  who  attends 
nipht  schools  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  read  and  write? 

I  touch  lightly  on  the  last  possible  source  of  revenue, 
vi7.,  that  supplied  by  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

If  you  divide  the  income  of  the  Universities  and  Colleges 
by  the  number  of  the  undergraduates,  you  will  find  it  is 
under  the  mark  to  say  that  each  undergraduate  costs  on  an 
average  .£"ic»  a  year  of  public  money  to  educate. 

Now  I  cannot  pause  to  discuss  the  reflections  suggested 
by  this  mere  statement  of  fact.  1  would,  however,  put  it  in 
the  atrongcst  possible  manner,  that  it  is  monstrous  that  5000 
undei^raduatcs,  one  half  of  whom  can  well  afford  to  pay 
aU  possible  charges  for  their  education,  should  be  educated 
at  a  cost  of  half  a  million  of  public  money, 

Lord  Salisbury  last  year  in  the  House  of  Lords  pomted 
out  how  "  Jt  is  the  inevitable  law  of  affairs  that  whenever 
you  establish  educational  facilities  for  the  poorest  classes, 
gradually  richer  classes  take  possession  of  them.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  in  our  history  that  efforts  have  been  made 
to  educate  the  people  ;  efforts  were  made  centuries  ago  to 
do  this  by  means  of  endowments,  \Vc  have  had  public 
SfJiools,  universities,  and  grammar  sffwots,  all  of  than  reprt' 
stHting  the  efforts  0/  henevMent  persons  to  edueatc  tJte  poorer 
classes;  but  in  each  case  the  richer  classes  stepped  in  and 
appropriated  what  was  meant  for  the  poor." 
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Ladi'cs  and  gentlemen,  when  wc  arc  confronted  with  this 
statement  of  Lord  Salisburjr-'s,  that  it  has  been  the  inevita- 
ble law  of  affairs  that  in  the  case  of  cdiicational  endow- 
ments the  richer  classes  have  always  stepped  in  and  ap- 
propriated what  was  meant  for  the  poor ;  wliun  wc  are 
confronted  with  the  fact,  that  the  Universities  and  Colleges 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  with  an  income  of  over  half  a 
million  of  public  money  arc  educating  only  5000  under- 
graduates ;  when  we  are  able  to  show  that  a  system  of 
University  Education  has  now  been  in  successful  o]wrRtion 
for  a  period  of  years,  which  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  the  industrial  clas^c.';,  and  that 
the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  this  system 
is  want  of  funds;  it  may  possibly  be  held  that  the  proper 
funds  out  of  which  to  provide  a  grant  in  aid  of  University 
Extension  will  be  those  of  the  Universities  and  Colleges 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

I  must  apologise  for  the  length  of  my  paper,  I  will  end 
with  an  expression  of  hope  that  something  of  a  public 
character  may  soon  be  done  to  promote  the  University 
Extension  Movement,  It  u*ouId  be  mo^t  dcsimblc  tn  have 
a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject  of  Higher 
Education  ;  and  it  would  aUo  be  most  dcjiirablc  to  appoint 
a  I'-fCsh  Universities  Commission,  which  should  inquire  as 
to  whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to  re-apply  the  University 
funds  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  Universities  assume 
rather  more  than  they  do  at  present  the  character  and 
functions  of  true  National  Institutions. 


Dr.  Rico  said  he  had  listened  to  Mr.  Grey's  jjapcr  with 
Uie  keenest  possible  interest,  and  he  wished  to  n^k  whether 
there  was  any  distinction,  or  whether  there  was  any  abso- 
lute agreement,  so  far  as  regarded  the  diflferent  classeLi  of 
miners?  His  own  observations  had  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion, which  might  be  a  mistake,  that  the  lead  miners 
were  amongst  the  most  intelligent  and  most  thrifty  and 
moKt  advanced  of  all  the  mining  classes  of  England.     He 
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wished  tQ  ask  whctlier  the  lead  miners  had  any  share  of  the 
advantages  to  which  Mr.  Grey  had  spoken? 

Mr.  GKEV  said  that  the  lead  miners  had  not  moved  yet, 
but  if  tlicy  made  any  efforts  to  cbtaii)  higher  education,  the 
same  advantages  would  be  given  to  them  as  had  beer  given 
to  other  miners. 


THE    UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION 
MOVEMENT. 

By  E.  T.  Cook. 

Of  the  many  chang^cs  that  have  taken  place  in  Engh'sh 
institutions  since  an  Jntcrnationid  exhibition  was  first  held 
at  Kensington,  I  doubt  if  any  arc  greater  than  those  which 
have  come  over  our  Universities.  Up  to  thirty  years  ago, 
just  as  in  Gibbon's  time,  if  any  one  wanted  a  type  of 
stability,  he  was  sure  to  turn  to  the  old  Universities  of 
England.  But,  as  Professor  Huxley  has  happily  remarked, 
"If  Gibbon  could  revisit  the  ancient  scat  of  learning  of 
which  he  has  written  so  cavalierly,  a?suredly  he  would  no 
longer  speak  of  'the  monks  of  Oxford,  sunk  En  prejudice 
and  port."  There  as  elsewhere  port  has  gone  out  of  fashion 
and  so  has  prejudice — at  least  that  particularly  fine  old 
crusted  sort  of  prejudice  to  which  the  great  historian 
alhides."  And  what  is  tnic  in  this  respect  of  Oxford  goes 
without  sayinjf  in  the  case  of  Cambridge  ;  for  En  the  inter- 
University  reform  race  Cambridge  is  always  some  lengths 
ahead,  Oxford  apparently  has  never  got  over  the  old- 
fashioned  repugnance  to  leaps  in  the  dark,  and  thinks  that 
any  new  departure  is  more  properly  taken  first  at  Cambridge 
— on  the  principle,  I  ^Xk^-^o^^.o^ fiat  ejcpcrimentitmincorpore 
vili.  In  the  great  Hbcrating  movement,  however,  which 
has  changed  the  Universities  from  close  corporations  into 
national  institutions,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  moved 
with  equal  steps.     Hoth  Universities  arc  now  free  to  comers 
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of  all  creeds,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  sign  of  the  times  that 
at  the  College  at  Oxford  lo  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
belong,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  fellows  is  a 
Di-tsenting  Minister  in  active  service.  A  good  deal  lias 
been  done  too.  though  not  so  much  as  many  of  us  would 
like  to  sec.  towards  making  Oxford  and  Cambridge  free  to 
all  comers,  whatever  their  means.  The  system  of  un- 
attached students  brings  many  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Universities  within  the  reach  of  very  moderate  means ; 
whilst  at  both  Universities  there  arc  colleges  where  the 
ideal  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking  is  carried  out  In 
practice,  and  where  a  poor  man  may  thus  enjoy  the  social 
privileges  which  were  formerly  reserved  for  the  rich.  But 
the  University  Extension  Movement  has  not  stopped  here. 
The  Universities  have  not  only  thrown  their  doors  open  to 
all  who  come  lo  them,  who  after  all  must  in  any  case  form 
a  very  small  body ;  but  they  have  recognised  the  further 
duty  of  going  to  those  who  cannot  come  to  them.  It  is  to 
this  branch  of  the  great  movement  for  making  the  Universi- 
ties really  national  institutions  that  the  term  "University 
EKtension  "  has  been  appropriated,  and  I  should  not  have 
indulged  in  this  general  introduction  but  tlial  it  seemed  to 
mc  important  to  indicate  Uie  relation  of  the  so-called 
University  Extension  Movement  to  the  larger  movement  of 
which  it  has  usurped  the  proper  name. 

The  phrase  University  Extension,  as  applied  to  the  work 
with  which  I  am  to  deal  in  this  paper,  is  indeed  somewhat 
misleading,  and  our  critics  have  not  failed  to  add  that  it  is 
presumptuous.  All  that  an  Englishman  means  by  a  Uni- 
versity can  hardly  be  understood  except  by  those  who 
hapix;n  to  have  been  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  themselves. 
One  side  of  it  is  given  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  in  his  well- 
known  description  of  "the  ineffable  charm  of  Oxford, 
steeped  in  sentiment  as  she  lies,  spreading  her  gardens  to 
the  moonlight,  and  whispering  from  her  towers  the  last 
enchantments  of  the  middle  age."  The  genius  tod,  and 
no  less  the  intercourse  with  many  minds  and  many  charac- 
ters, the  floating  atmosphere  of  intellectual  interest :  all 
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this  cannot  be  reproduced  in  a  hundred  different  local 
centres  or  extended  along  an  indefinite  line.  Nor  has  the 
University  Extension  Movement,  ill  spite  of  its  pre- 
sumptuous name,  ever  made  any  such  pretence.  Its  real 
aim  is  accurately  expressed  by  the  society  to  my  con- 
nexion with  which  I  owe  the  honour  of  addressing  you 
to-day,  and  which  for  conscience  sake  has  burdened  itself 
with  the  -sesquipedalian  name  of  the  "London  Society  for 
the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,"  University  teach- 
ing :  here,  at  least,  wc  have  something  which  may  be  in- 
definitely extended,  and  which  need  lose  nothing  by  distance 
from  the  centre.  And  here,  too,  1  caunot  omit  to  remark 
we  have  an  aspect  of  the  matter  which  seems  especially 
appropriate  to  an  International  Conference.  For  an  English 
University  invested  with  its  full  attributes  is,  I  suppose^ 
about  as  different  from  a  French  or  a  German  University 
as  any  two  things  called  by  the  same  name  could  well  be  ; 
and  I  fancy  that  if  one  of  us  with  Oxford  in  his  mirld  were 
to  confer  about  University  Extension  with  another  who 
was  thinking  of  Gottingen,  we  should  carry  away  no  surer 
conclusions  than  did  the  ritualistic  lady  mentioned  by 
Macaulay  who  Icamt  from  Grotc's  Greece  that  Alcibiades 
won  the  heart  of  his  fellow  citizens  by  the  .splendour  of  his 
liturgies.  But  however  much  Universities  may  differ, 
University  teaching,  as  I  understand  it,  is  everywhere  the 
same  ;  and  it  is  by  running  briefly  over  what  is  meant  by 
University  teaching  that  I  can  best  describe  what  the  so- 
called  University  ICxtcnsion  Movement  is,  A  word  or  two, 
however,  must  fust  be  said  about  the  machinery.  There 
are  two  oi^anisations  for  working  the  movement,  one  at 
Cambridge,  the  other  in  London,  The  former  \i  a  branch 
of  the  Local  Examinations  Syndicate  ;  the  latter  is  a  society 
governed  by  a  council,  of  which  Mr.  Goschen  is  chairman, 
and  which  co-operates  with  a  Board  composed  of  three 
representatives  of  caeh  of  the  Universttie.'!  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  London,  these  representatives  being  appointed 
by  the  governing  bodies  of  the  several  Universities.  The 
scheme  worked  by  these  two  oi^anisations  is  in  all  essential 
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particulars  the  same ;  and  by  applying  to  the  London 
Society  in  tlic  case  of  London,  and  to  the  Cambridge 
Syndicate  in  the  case  of  other  places,  any  town  or  district 
may,  for  a  sum  of  from  £^0  to  jf  50.  obtain  a  course  of 
Univcniity  teaching.  The  local  organisation  is  left  cnlirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  coinnnitec^;  all  that  the  central 
organiaations  do  is  to  provide  the  teaching.  Here,  then, 
wc  come  back  to  the  question,  what  a  course  of  this 
University  teaching  is? 

(l)  I  remember  a  story  being  told  at  Oxford  of  the  late 
Professor  Henry  Smith — a  name  one  can  mention  at  any 
International  Conference  without  fear  of  lis  not  being 
known  and  respected — how  he  was  explaining  some 
mathematical  discovery  to  his  pupils  and  after  exhausting 
its  other  attractions  added,  "but  the  great  beauty  of  it  is, 
gentlemen,  that  it  can  nc\'cr  be  of  the  slightest  practical 
use  to  anybody."  In  this  humorous  form  Professor 
Smith  embodied  what  is  the  first  great  characteristic  of 
University  teaching — that  it  is  neither  "practical"  nor 
technical,  but  pursues  knowledge  for  its  own  saka  The 
first  thing  that  the  University  Kxtension  Movement  has  set 
itself  to  teach  is  that  knovvlcdge  is  needed  not  only  as  a 
meanK  of  livelihood,  but  also  as  a  means  of  life ;  and  this  is 
a  leison  which  1  venture  to  think  can  hardly  be  extended 
too  widely.  (2.)  But  if  people  arc  to  be  convinced  of  its 
truth,  it  must  be  presented  by  those  able  to  do  it  justice. 
Wisdom  must  be  justified  of  her  cliildren  ;  and  the  second 
feature  of  all  University  teaching  is  that  it  should  be  In  the 
hands  of  men  who  have  at  once  a  mastery  and  a  love  of 
their  subjects.  The  University  Extension  Movement,  there- 
fore, has  endeavoured  that  its  agents  should  be  men  not 
inferior  in  qualification  to  those  employed  in  teaching  at 
the  Universities  themselves.  (3)  And  it  has  insisted,  in 
■the  third  place,  that  the  teaching  given  under  its  auspices 
f*hall  be  at  least  thorough  as  far  as  it  goes.  Thus,  to  begin 
with,  it  is  a  rule  that  no  subject  shall  be  treated  in  less 
than  ten  or  twelve  lectures ;  and  this  of  itself  is  no  slight 
advance  on  what  are  called  "  popular"  lectures,  for  I  assure 
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you  that  when  I  explain  to  our  suburban  friends  that  wc 
propose  to  give  a  course  of  twelve  weekly  lectures,  it  is 
imagined  more  often  than  not  that  the  twelve  lectures  will 
be  on  twcKf  different  subjects.  But  it  is  not  to  the  lectures 
in  themselves  that  we  attach  most  importance,  Each 
lecture  given  in  connection  with  the  University  Extension 
Movement  is  followed  by  class  instruction,  and  further  the 
lecturer  gives  out  each  week  a  set  of  questioni;  which  may 
be  answered  in  writing  at  home  and  submitted  to  him  for 
correction  and  comment  at  a  subsequent  class.  The  class 
and  paper  work  combined  thus  afford  an  opportunity  of 
clearing  up  the  doubts  and  didicuUies  of  individual 
students,  and  of  establishing  a  closer  relation  between  the 
lecturer  and  his  audience  than  is  possible  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinarj'  lecture.  A  further  aid  to  thoroughness  in  teaching 
is  a  full  syllabus  of  each  lecture  ;  this  is  a  point  upon 
which  great  stress  is  laid,  both  as  a  guarantee  that  the 
lectures  shall  be  well  thought  out  beforehand,  and  still 
more  as  an  assistance  to  the  student  in  following  the 
lecture,  in  reading  up  for  it  beforehand,  and  in  picking  up 
the  thread  of  it  afterwards.  And  then,  last  of  all,  there  is* 
an  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course,  which  is  conducted 
by  independent  examiners,  and  on  the  results  of  which  the 
University  authorities  award  certificates  to  the  successful 
candidates. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  sketch  of  the  method  of  the 
University  Extension  Movement  that  it  serves  two  purposes. 
For  those  persons  who  have  only  tvme  or  inclination  to 
attend  lectures,  it  provides  that  the  lectures  shall  be  given 
by  first-rate  men,  and  in  distinct  courses.  At  the  same 
time  it  affords  opportunities,  to  ail  who  are  desirous  of 
studying  a  subject  more  fully,  of  as  regular  and  systematic 
a  course  of  instruction,  of  as  near  an  approach  to  University 
teaching,  as  the  circumstances  of  persons  busily  engaged 
during  the  day  render  possible.  The  substantial  part  of  the 
work  is  that  which  is  done  for  the  latter  kind  of  students  ; 
but  the  lecturers  frequently  speak  of  the ''great  interest" 
and  "  steady  attention  "  shown  by  those  who  attended  the 
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lectures  only.    '*  I  have  reason  to  believe,"  writes  a  lecturer, 
who  has  had  several  years'  experience  of  the  work,  "  both 
from  letters  received  from  members  of  the  audience  who  did 
not  do  papers  and  from  what  I  heard  from  other  sources, 
that   my  audience  spared  no  pains  to  read  what   I  sug- 
gested to  them  and  to  supplement  by  private  study  what 
they  heard  in  the  lectures."    And  even  where  the  lectures, 
taken    by    themselves,    may   not    have    had    this   directly 
educational  result,  the  utility  of  the  work  in  districts  where 
few  other  means  of  rational  recreation  are  at  hand  is,  I 
venture  to  think,  by  no  means  inconsiderable.    Moreover 
the  line  between  the  two  classes  of  students  above  referred 
to  is  not  a  hard  and  fast  one,  for  it  is  one  of  the  privileges 
of  an  able  lecturer  to  bridge  over  the  ^If  between  the 
casual  auditor  and  the  genuine  student.     Genuine  students 
arc  not  content,  as  may  be  imagined,  with  a  single  course 
of  twelve  lectures  on  a  given  subject,  and  as  the  movement 
has  grown  there  has  been  an  increasing  number  of  cases  in 
which  a  systematic  course  of  teaching  has  been  continued 
for  several  years.     To  give  one  instance  from  a  place  which 
perhaps  would  be  least  e.Kpected  to  furnish  it :  at  Whitc- 
chapcl  Mr.  Walter  I'yCi  after  delivering  seven  courses  of 
consecutive  lectures  on  Physiology  in  connection  with  the 
London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching, 
has,  during  the  last  session,  supplemented  them  by  a  course 
of  twenty  lectures  on  biology  and  comparative  anatomy ; 
whilst  Professor  S.  R.  Gardiner  has  been  lecturing  now  for 
six  years  on  successive  periods  of  English  and  European 
history.     Nor  is  this  an  exceptional  case  ;  on  the  contrary 
the  movement  has  been  less  markedly  successful  in  London 
than  in  the  provinces  where  it  has,  in  many  cases,  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  educational  institution. 
The  University  College  at  Nottingham  is  an  instance,  the 
original    endowment   of    ,^10,000    having   been   given  on 
the    condition    that     the    Town    Council    would    "  erect 
buildings     for     the     accommodation    of   the    University 
Extension  lectures,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Cambridge."      Similar  results    have    followed    in 
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Liverpool,  Sheffield,  and  other  places.  Some  attempt 
has  been  made,  too,  to  give  the  movement  a  social  side. 
Thus  in  many  places  associations  have  been  formed  among 
the  students  for  the  purpose  of  carrj-ing  on  their  studies 
during  the  summer  months,  and  of  promoting  social  inter- 
course. Attempts  have  been  made,  too,  though  neces- 
sarily on  a  small  scale,  to  enable  the  University  Extension 
students  to  understand  somothingof  the  almost  personal  fasci- 
nation which  Oxford  and  Cambridge  never  fail  to  exercise 
over  their  alumni.  From  time  to  time  a  party  of  University 
Extension  students  from  London  visits  one  or  other  of  the 
Universities  on  tite  invitation  of  some  college,  and  I  shall 
not  soon  foj-get  how,  at  a  conference  of  delegates  from 
various  University  Extension  centres,  which  was  held  last 
year  in  the  combination  room  of  Petcrhousc,  the  speakers 
talked  of  Cambridge  as  "our  University." 

The  delegates  who  assembled  on  this  occasion  were  fairly 
t>'pical,  by  the  way,  of  the  different  kinds  of  persons  who 
attend  the  University  Extension  lectures.  The  lectures  are 
primarily  intended  for  young  men  and  women  between  the 
period  of  leaving  school  and  that  of  settling  down  in  life ; 
but  experience  has  shown  that  these  form  only  a  nucleus 
with  which  both  older  and  younger  students  can  be  as- 
sociated. As  for  the  social  position  of  the  students,  this 
naturally  varies  with  the  different  places  where  Jectures  are 
given  and  the  different  fees  th.-it  are  charged,  and  at  one 
centre  or  another  there  is  hardly  any  clas-s  which  has  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  University  Extension.  At  the 
lectures  which  arc  held  in  the  afternoons,  and  for  which 
a  comparatively  high  fee  is  charged,  the  audiences  consist 
almost  entirely  of  women  belonging  to  the  well-to-do 
classes ;  but  at  evening  lectures,  if  a  low  enough  fee  is 
charged,  there  are  men  and  women  of  all  classes  found 
amongst  the  audience.  At  many  centres  a  large  proportion 
of  the  students  is  made  up  of  teachers  in  public  or  private 
schools,  and  there  is  no  class  of  students  to  whom  Uni- 
versity teaching  can  more  propcdy  be  extended.  No 
branch  of  the  work  is  more  remarkable,  on  the  other  hand, 


than  that  which  is  done  in  the  mining  districts  of  the  North 
of  England.  It  has  been  debated  whether  the  miners  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland  arc  "  capable  citizens."'  That 
is  a  question  for  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons  to  settle  between  them  ;  but  if  the  miners  are 
not  capable  citizens,  the  records  of  the  University  Extension 
Movement  show  how  anxious  many  of  them  arc  to  make 
themselves  such.  *'  [  know  several  persons,"  writes  a 
student,*  "  who  go  a  distance  of  six  miles  in  order  to  hear 
the  lectures ;  nay,  I  know  some  who  have  travelled  ten 
miles  in  order  to  hear  some  of  the  present  course.  I  know 
the  Dudley  centre  which  I  attend  is  generally  crowded  out, 
so  much  so  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  a  seat" 
Here  is  another  instance  of  a  yet  more  striking  kind : — 
"Two  pitmen,  brothers,  who  lived  at  a  village  five  miles 
from  one  of  the  lecture  centres,  attended  the  course.  They 
were  able  to  get  in  by  train,  but  the  return  service  was  in- 
convenient, and  they  were  compelled  to  walk  home.  They 
did  this  for  three  months,  on  dark  nights,  over  wretchedly 
bad  roads,  and  in  all  sorts  of  weather.    On  one  occasion 

riey  returned  in  a  severe  storm,  when  the  roads  were  so 
flooded  that  they  lost  their  way  and  got  up  to  their  waists 
in  water.  In  the  examination  at  the  close  of  the  course 
they  took  the  first  places  in  the  list,  and  they  have  since 
been  the  means  of  making  their  own  village  a  lecture 
centra"*  It  may  possibly  be  objected  by  the  cynic  that, 
touching  as  this  enthusiasm  for  knowled^  is,  it  is  a  little 
misdirected,  and  that  University  teaching  must  be  sadly 
above  the  heads  of  Northumberland  pitmen.  But  it  is 
astonishing  to  what  some  men  have  attained  with  scarcely 
any  early  educational  advantages.  "  I  have  been  informed." 
writes  Mr.  Roberts,  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Syndicate,  "that  Mr.  Joseph  Skipsey,  a  pitman, 
formerly  of  Backworth.  has  acquired  a  miistcrly  knowledge 
of  some  branches  of  Enghsh  literature,  and  that  he  did 
this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  he  had  no  early  education,  and 

•  Quoted  in  a  r«p*n  fdated  February  isih,  188+)  to  the  Cambridge 
Syndicate  bj'  Mr.  R.  D.  Roberts,  Assiuant  Secretary. 
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began  to  work  undci^round  wlien  a  mere  child.  I  can  add 
the  names  of  Mr.  John  Sitnm,  West  Cramlingtor,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Taylor,  Shiremoor,  both  pitmen,  who  are  able  local 
geologists.  They  are  also,  although  middle-aged  men, 
stiidenL";  at  the  local  lectures.  I  visited  Mr.  Simm  last 
term,  and  spent  a  very  pleasant  afternoon  at  his  house. 
He  has  a  valuable  collection  of  fish  remains  from  the  coal 
measures,  collected  by  himself;  and  he  has  prepared  with 
much  labour  a  large  and  beautiful  series  of  thin  sections  for 
the  microscope.  His  knowledge  of  the  local  geology  and 
palaeontology  is  extraordinary,  considering  the  difficulties 
he  ha5  had  to  overcome.  With  better  educational  facilities 
the  difficulties  of  such  men  would  be  greatly  tightened." 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  work  worth  doing,  and 
one  upon  which  the  Universities  might  well  look  with  as 
much  favour  as  upon  that  of  "keeping  boarding  .schooLs 
in  which  the  elements  of  the  learned  languages  arc  taught 
to  wctl-to-do  youths."  If  it  is  a  work  worth  doing,  it  is 
also  worth  developing;  and  I  wish  now  to  make  a  few 
practical  suggestions  under  this  head.  To  make  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Movement  a  success,  three  things  only  are 
wanted,  but  they  are,  as  the  phrase  goes,  rather  lai^c 
orders.  We  want,  tn  the  first  place,  a  plentiful  supply  of 
well-trained  teachers;  secondly,  we  want  money;  and, 
thirdly,  wc  want  a  difluscd  and  .sustained  local  interest  in 
our  work.  Let  mc  say  a  few  words  on  each  of  these 
needs  before  I  pass  on  to  suggest  where  we  should  look 
for  help,  We  want,  in  the  first  place,  trained  teacher.-*.  1 
have  said  that  University  Extension  lectures  should  be 
not  inferior  in  qualifications  to  those  engaged  in  teaching 
at  the  Universities  themselves,  but  in  truth  the>-  must  be  a 
good  deal  more  than  that  For,  remember  that  our  lec- 
turers have  none  of  the  adventitious  advantages  of  a  Uni* 
vcrsity  lecturer.  The  two  most  potent  agencies  in  filling  a 
lecture-room  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  are  compulsion  and 
an  enlightened  self-interest  Every  one  remembers  lec- 
turers whose  audiences  would  have  dwindled  to  nothing 
but  for  the  compulsory  clause ;  not   because  the  teachers 


were  not  learned  enough,  but  because  they  had  no  gift  of 
{Kipular  cxpasition.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  every  one 
rcincinbers  lectures  which  were  crowded,  not  because  of 
the  lecturers'  gift  of  popular  exposition,  but  because  it 
was  known  that  they  would  subsequently  examine  in  the 
"schools."  Success  in  a  competitive  examination  is  much 
the  same  thing  as  success  in  other  forms  of  competition  ;  it 
depends  on  getting  early  information — early  information 
of  who  is  to  examine  you,  and  what  his  views  arc ;  and  I 
well  remember  the  disguHt  with  which  some  of  us,  after 
studying  Political  Economy  under  Professor  Thorold 
Kogers,  found  that  it  would  fall  to  our  lot  to  be  examined 
by  Professor  Bonamy  Price.  But  there  is  neither  coercion 
nor  competition  on  the  side  of  our  lecturers.  They  must 
be  able  to  catch  the  car  of  a  popular  audience,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  have  the  knack  of  interesting  and  stimulating 
individual  students  on  the  other.  Neither  of  these  things 
is  particularly  easy,  and  for  the  combination  of  them  both 
careful  training  is  indispensable.  But  there  we  are  at  once 
confronted  by  our  second  difficulty — that  of  finance.  All 
over  the  country  the  University  Kxten.sion  movement  finds 
the  greatest  difficulty  as  it  is  to  make  both  ends  meet ; 
what  chance  is  there  of  finding  the  additional  money  which 
the  training  of  teachers  would  require?  The  financial 
difficulty,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  taxes  our  rtsourccs  and 
hamixrrs  our  energies  dreadfully.  Here  in  London  we 
arc  over  and  o^-er  again  having  to  suspend  operations  for 
want  of  money,  and  in  the  mining  districts  of  the  north 
nothing  but  the  necessity  of  paying  for  them  stops  the 
multiplication  of  the  lectures.  The  public,  it  seems,  will 
not  subscribe  to  a  work  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  any 
religiou.s  denomination,  and  supplies  no  material  need. 
Wc  arc  often  told  that  if  our  work  was  good  for  anything 
it  would  be  self-supporting,  and  that  if  more  funds  are 
required  they  should  be  obtained  from  the  students  them- 
selvea  To  prove  the  futility  of  this  last  suggestion  would 
require  an  amount  of  detail  for  which  you  would  hardly 
thank  mc,  and  I   must  content  myself  therefore,  with  the 
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assertion — based,  however,  on  careful  calculation — that  to 
charge  such  fees  as  would  make  the  scheme  self-siipporting 
would  be,  in  London  at  least,  to  drive  away  two-thirds  of 
the  students.  This  conclusion,  I  may  add,  is  entirely  in 
accordance  with  experience  elsewhere  ;  and  I  cannot  recall 
any  instance  in  which  "Higher  Education  "  is  self-support- 
ing. The  experience  of  the  Colleges  which  have  happily 
been  the  outcome  of  University  Extension  lectures  in 
the  northern  towna,  illustrates  the  necessity  for  some 
endowment;  the  permanent  expenses  at  these  Colleges 
are  met  either  by  endowments  (as  at  Liverpool),  or  by 
municipal  grants  (as  at  Nottingham),  and  the  students' 
fees  form  only  an  inconsiderable  supplement  In  this 
respect,  too,  the  movement  closely  follows  the  case  of  the 
Universities  themselves,  for  there  would  be  little  Univer- 
sity teaching  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  if  it  depended  on 
the  students'  fees  alone  and  were  not  subsidised  out  of  rich 
endowments.  Exemption  from  the  pinch  of  poverty  is  not, 
however,  the  only  blessing  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  owe 
to  their  endowments  ;  it  releases  them  also  from  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  whole  machinery  of  University 
Teaching  goes  on  at  headquarters  whether  any  one  asks 
for  the  commodity  or  not ;  but  the  extension  of  University 
teaching  is  only  supplied  at  local  centres  where  there  is  a 
demand,  and  that  an  effective  demand,  for  it.  That  is  not 
an  evil  in  itself,  far  from  it ;  but  it  imposes  on  us  the  duty 
of  creating  the  demand.  University  teaching  is  not  one  of 
the  things  which,  as  the  shopkeepers  say,  is  much  asked 
for.  Unfortunately,  what  men  need  most  they  generally 
want  least ;  and  the  creation  of  intellectual  wants  amongst 
the  intellectually  self-satisfied  is  as  much  of  a  duty  as  is  the 
raising  of  the  standard  of  living  amongst  those  who  are 
poorest  in  material  things.  Hence  we  want  not  only 
trained  teachers  and  a  well-stocked  treasury  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  our  goods,  but  an  army  of  missionaries  to  stir 
it  up. 

And  now.  in  conclusion,  to  what  quarter  should  we  look 
for  help  ?    I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  first  of  all,  wc  have 
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a  right  to  expect  help  from  the  Universities  themselves. 
Clearly  it  is  they  who  should  supply  our  first  want,  and 
train  our  teachers.  The  Cambridge  Syndicate  might 
easily  add  University  Extension  to  the  other  kinds  of 
teaching  In  which  they  already  afford  training ;  and 
Cambridge  is  so  much  in  the  centre  of  the  railway  system 
tliat  "  object  lessons  "  would  always  be  within  reach.  But 
even  more  might  be  done  privately  and  individually  by 
College  tutors.  A  tutor  with  any  personal  knowledge  of  the 
movement  would  see  at  once  which  of  his  pupils  possessed 
aptitude  for  the  work;  and  in  such  cases  might  he  not 
impress  upon  them  its  usefulness  and  its  dignity  ?  [  am 
speaking  here  of  Oxford  more  than  of  Cambridge,  where 
much  is  already  done  in  this  direction.  In  the  ove> 
crowded  state  of  so  many  of  the  professions,  our  work 
need  not  be  altogether  ignored  even  from  the  point  of  view 
of  earning  a  living.  And  this  brings  me  to  our  second 
difficulty — the  financial  one — where  again  I  think  the 
Universities  ought  to  help  us.  I  remember  that  this  point 
was  urged  strongly  at  the  Cambridge  Conference  to  which 
I  have  already  alluded  ;  and  it  was  answered  on  behalf  of 
the  .luthorities  that  the  University  was  very  poor.  But  if 
the  Universities  are  poor,  the  Colleges  are  rich  ;  and  why 
should  not  some  of  their  many  fellowships  be  utilised  for 
University  Extension  ?  This  seems  to  me  so  simple,  so 
feasible,  and  so  reasonable  a  suggestion,  that  I  would 
venture  to  urge  it  very  strongly  upon  the  favourable  con- 
.•iidcratton  of  the  Conference  in  hope  that  it  may  thereby 
gain  a  force  which  I  cannot  myself  give  it.  As  for  our 
third  great  want — local  missionary  effort — here  it  is  not  so 
much  to  the  Universities  or  the  Colleges  as  to  individual 
members  of  them  that  we  must  look  for  assistance ;  and 
the  University  Settlements  in  particular,  about  which  we 
have  been  hearing  so  much  lately,  should  find  their  most 
obvious  and  perhaps  their  most  useful  mission  in  forwarding 
the  University  Extension  Movement. 

Not  of  course  that  a&sistance  in  this  matter  cither  is  or 
need  be  confined  to  University  men.     Indeed  as  a  matter 
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of  fact  of  our  twenty  honorary  local  secretaries  in  diiTerent 
parts  of  London  only  five  or  six,  I  think,  arc  members  of  a 
University.  Wc  welcome  assistance  from  whatever  source 
it  comes ;  and  shall  be  grateful  indeed  if  this  Conference 
by  giving  publicity  to  our  work  should  increase  the  number 
of  our  allies.  In  particular  we  welcome  co-operation  with 
existing  institutions  of  a  kindred  character,  because  such 
co-operation  is  most  favourable  to  the  permanence  of  our 
work.  The  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Univer- 
sity Teaching  has  lately  received  with  peculiar  satisfaction 
a  request  for  co-opcratcon  from  the  Walford  Free  Public 
Library.  Why  should  not  every  public  library  make 
similar  arrangements  ?  And,  just  as  wc  should  like  to 
give  lectures  on  literature  or  history  at  every  public  library, 
so  we  should  like  to  teach  science  in  connection  with  every 
local  museum  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  add,  political  philo- 
sophy in  connection  with  every  local  parliament. 

Such  13  the  help  we  want  from  the  Universities  and  from 
private  enterprise ;  but  no  cause  looks  to  get  on  much  in 
these  days  without  the  assistance  of  the  State,  and  there 
arc  two  things  which  in  the  interest  of  the  State  itself  as 
much  as  in  that  of  our  work  I  should  like  to  obtain  from 
that  quarter.  The  first  is  the  recognition  of  the  certificates 
which  the  (Jniversities  give  in  connection  with  our  work. 
Many  of  our  students,  as  [  have  said,  are  teachers,  and  we 
should  have  more  of  them  still  if  it  were  not  thai  our 
certificates  carry  no  tangible  value.  A  science  teacher 
is  only  entitled  to  obtain  payment  by  resu!t.i  if  he  holds 
a  certificate  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ;  and 
what  I  ask  is,  that  the  Department  should  recognise  a 
University  Extension  certificate  as  one  of  thcqiialifications 
equivalent  to  a  certificate  issued  by  itself.  In  order  to  make 
out  a  case  for  such  a  concc.s.sion.  I  must  show  two  things- 
first,  that  the  standard  of  scientific  knowledge  implic-d  by 
the  University  certificate  i.s  a.s  high  as  the  standard  implied 
by  the  now  recognised  qualifications ;  and  .secondly,  that 
there  arc  good  grounds  in  the  interest  of  national  educa- 
tion for  making  the  change.     Now,  the  first  point  is  merely 


a  matter  of  detail,  which  could  very  easily  be  settled  between 
the  Departmem  and  the  University  autliorities,  and  need 
not  dct»ii)  us.  But  what  I  wish  to  lay  stress  upon  is  that 
University  Extension  certificates  have  advantages  over  those 
of  the  Department  such  as  to  make  the  recognition  of  the 
former  desirable  En  the  interests  of  education  Now,  a 
certificate  from  the  Department  merely  Implies  that  its 
holder  has  been  able  to  pass  a  certain  examination  ;  it  does 
not  attempt  to  get  behind  the  examination  and  ask  how 
the  requisite  knowledge  xvas  obtained  or  what  qualifica- 
tions Capart  from  knowledge)  the  candlda.tc  has  fortcaching. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  tiie  knowledge  is  often  obtained  by 
mere  cramming,  and  the  student's  only  qualification  is  that 
having;  been  crammed  himself  he  is  likely  to  be  able  to 
cram  others.  That  this  is  the  case  sceius  proved  not  only 
by  the  inherent  necessities  of  a  system  which  regards 
examination  as  the  "end-all  "  and  "be-all,"  but  also  by  the 
frequent  precautions  against  cramming  which  the  Depart- 
ment inserts  in  its  director)'.  The  University  Extension 
certificates,  on  the  other  hand,  imply  not  only  that  the 
holders  have  passed  a  certain  examination,  hut  al.'io  that 
they  have  gone  through  a  course  of  teaching  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Universities  ;  for  no  one  h  allowed  to 
enter  for  examination  without  having  (i)  attended  a  course 
of  lectures  given  by  men  not  inferior  in  qualification  to 
those  engaged  in  teaching  at  the  Universities  them- 
selves, and  (2)  having  regularly  attended  the  subsequent 
"classes,"  and  thus  having  come  into  personal  contact 
with  the  teaclier,  and  (3)  in  most  cases  having  submitted 
papers  week  by  week  to  the  teacher  for  correction  and 
comment.  The  holder  of  one  of  the  University  certificates 
has  thus — besides  obtaining  a  certain  amount  of  know- 
ledge— acquired  what  is  quite  as  important  a  qualification 
for  a  teacher,  viz.  .some  experience  of  the  best  methods 
of  teaching.  The  value  of  such  experience  seems  to  be 
expressly  recognised  by  the  Department  when  it  allows 
a  University  degree  to  be  equivalent  to  one  of  its  own 
certificates ;   for  as  far  as  mere  knowledge  goes,  such  a 


degree  is  not  on  the  face  of  it  any  qualification  for  teaching 
science  at  all.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  men 
obtain  a  University  degree  without  the  slightest  know- 
ledge  of  any  natural  science.  The  University  Extension 
certificates  seem  therefore  to  combine  the  qualifications 
recognised  under  two  heads  by  the  Department — (i)  the 
necessary  knowledge,  (2)  some  experience  of  "  University 
teaching;"  and  this  being  the  case  I  am  unable  to  see  on 
what  ground  the  concession  I  have  mentioned  could  be 
refused.  Such  a  concession  would  greatly  increase  the 
number  of  our  students  ;  while  the  second  favour  which 
I  think  we  may  fairly  ask  from  the  State— namely,  an 
attendance  grant  on  evening  classes — wouid  go  a  long  way 
towards  solving  our  financial  difficulty.  I  do  not  intend  to 
say  more  than  a  very  few  words  on  this  point,  for  indeed 
I  have  left  myself  no  time  ;  but  I  will  content  myself  with 
the  argument  from  authority,  and  will  appeal  to  a  remark- 
able speech  which  Mr.  Forster  made  a  few  weeks  ago  at 
Bradford.  Mr.  Forster  called  attention  to  the  need  of 
efficient  night  schools  to  give  the  people  more  than  elemen- 
tary teaching;  but  then  the  University  Extension  Move- 
ment has  already  stepped  in  to  fill  the  gap.  The  fact  ia 
that  night  schools  in  many  places  are  played  out  ;  and  why 
should  not  some  assistance  be  given  to  the  system  which 
now  supplies  the  real  want  ?  No  legislation,  1  may  point 
out,  would  be  needed  ;  all  that  would  be  necessary,  is  to 
slightly  reduce  the  number  of  attendances  now  required 
to  secure  the  grant  for  evening  classes,  so  as  to  suit  the 
University  Extension  system.  The  scheme  is  doing  a 
national  work  ;  is  it  unrea.ionable  to  ask  tliat  it  should  be 
given  some  national  recognition  I 


DISCUSSION. 


The  Rev.  Professor  D'Orsey  (King's  Colle^.  London) 
said  he  had  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  two  admirable 
papers  which  had  been  read,  and  if  he  oflerEd  an  opinion  on 
the  import^int  subject  they  dealt  with,  it  was  simply  because 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  ion^j  before  University  Exten- 
sion was  heard  of,  he  had  between  two  and  three  thousand 
pupils  attending  such  lectures  in  Glasgow.  That  was  not 
an  empty  boast,  but  a  justification  for  venturing  to  speak 
on  that  occasion.  A  little  wholesome  opposition  was  an 
advantage,  and  there  were  one  or  two  points  in  the  papers 
which,  pcrhap3,  might  require  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
ference. He  hoped  he  should  not  be  considered  illiberal  if 
he  ventured  to  say  that  one  great  disadvantage  attending  the 
scheme  was  that  it  rendered  education  too  cheap.  There 
were  many  teachers  throughout  the  counto'  "'ho  had  received 
a  university  education,  and  were  abundantly  able  to  com- 
municate knowledge  upon  the  subjects  contemplated  to  be 
taught,  but  they  were  completely  thrown  out  of  the  field 
by  the  admirable  lectures  offered  on  such  extremely  cheap 
terms  by  the  university.  There  was  a  professional  point  of 
view,  as  well  as  a  national  one.  Many  to  whom  he  was 
speaking  were  teachers,  and  had  tlieir  peculiar  Interest,  as 
surgeons  or  physicians  had,  and  if  hospitals  were  esta- 
blished, and  were  frequented  not  only  by  the  class  for 
which  they  were  originally  intended,  but  also  by  the  middle 
and  upper  classes,  surgeons'  and  physicians'  fees  would 
disappear.  He  knew  tliat  would  be  considered  a  slight 
argument,  but  it  was  well  to  look  upon  the  question  in 
all  its  aspects,  and  the  misappropriation  to  which  he 
had  referred  had  been  abundantly  admitted  by  both  the 
essayists  who  had  addressed  the  Conference.  They 
should  consider  whether  those  very  poor  people  were 
able  to  paj'  or  not.  The  drink  bill  of  England  came 
to  jCi^fXJOjxto  a  year,  and  the  population  was  about 
35,000/xo.  That  was  £4  a  head  for  drink  for  e^'cry 
man,  woman,  and   child   in    the  kingdom.     He   therefore 
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thouglit  that  the  people  could  afford  to  pay  properly  for 
their  education.     It  was  admitted   that  many  ladies,  and 
persons  of  the  higher  grade,  attended  the  scientific  lectures, 
and  that  a  whole  electric  staff,  who  would  be  receiving  high 
wages,  were  also  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  courses, 
and  to  neglect  the  other  education  provided  for  thcnn  by 
literary  and  scientific  institutions — science  and  art  classes 
— and  other  arrangements  already  in  existence.     Much  of 
the  instruction  conveyed  by  the  university  scheme  ought 
to  be  given  in    schools  of  an  elcracntary  and  secondary 
character,  and  he  believed  we  were  on  the  edge  of  impor- 
tant  changes  in  the    nature  of  the    instruction    in    tho-ise 
schools  with  regard  to  natural  science.     Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Dr.   Gladstone,  and    many  other  leadcni  in    the   natural 
science  world,  had  been  contending  for  a  far  higher  course 
of  instruction  ;   and  if  that  were  secured  it  would  render 
much  of  the  ^tubsequent  instruction  unnecessary.     Another 
point  was  the  want  of  money,  and  he  suggested  that  some- 
thing like  a  sensible  fee.  not  of  a  penny,  but  say  sixpence  a 
lecture,  should  be  charged.     The  scheme  ought  certainly  to 
be  self-supporting,  and  if  not-^if  men  would  not  pay  for 
the  instruction  which  they  so  "very  highly  valued."  then 
let  them  go  without  iL     The  knowledge  would  be  offered 
at  an  exceedingly  low  rate  if  they  charged  Ss.  a  course, 
and  if  people  would  not  pay  that  moderate  .sum,  they  did 
not  deserve  education.     He  believed  the  scheme  was  an 
admirable  one,  but  that  it  required  other  principles  to  he 
inlroduced  into  its  working  before  it  would  have  a  national 
acceptance.     He  begged  pardon  for  offering  what  appeared 
like  opposition,  but  lie  thought  it  would  elicit  diseus.sion, 
which  was  one  object  of  the  Conference. 

The  Rev.  E.  F.  M.  MacLaktiiv  thought  that  Professor 
D'Orsey's  arguments  had  become  inapplicable  in  connec- 
tion with  the  question  of  education,  and  that  it  was  almost 
superfluous  to  attempt  to  answer  them.  Was  education 
not  to  be  cheap  ?  He  himself  had  been  educated  cheaply, 
and  the  cost  of  the  education  of  many  men  in  that  room 
had  probably  been  defrayed  mostly  out  of  public  funds, 
and  there  was  abundance  of  evidence  to  show  that  a  very 


large  number  of  distinguislied  men  could  not  have  obtained 
the  education  Ihey  had  received  unless  they  had  been 
largely  subsidised  at  public  schools  and  universities  by  the 
raagniJiccnt  endowments  of  old.  The  very  founders  of 
those  endowments  accepted  the  principle  thai  if  they 
wanted  to  create  a  demand  for  a  thing  they  must  give  it 
for  next  to  nothing.  The  schools  were  free,  and  why  were 
they  free  ?  The  reformers  of  those  days  were  aware  that 
they  had  to  create  a  desire  for  a  thing  for  which  no  desire 
— or  a  very  slight  desire — existed,  and  consequently  they 
made  that  free,  in  order  that  there  should  be  put  within 
the  reach  of  every  one  the  education  of  which  they,  as 
missionaries  of  learning,  knew  the  value,  but  of  the  value 
of  which  the  people  to  whom  they  spoke  were  hardly 
conscious  If  he  might  venture  to  touch  upon  a  <iucstion 
already  referred  to,  he  would  say  they  had  perhaps  not 
been  altogether  wise  when  they  attempted  to  put  elemen- 
tary education  on  a  general  basis  in  this  country,  by 
adopting  llie  system  of  fees  already  in  vogue  in  regard 
to  voluntary  schools.  He  had  been  very  much  surprised 
at  Mr.  D'Orsey's  remark  that,  there  was  a  certain  Drink 
Bill,  and  that  the  money  which  that  represented  might  be 
given  by  the  working  classes  to  the  education  scheme.  But 
the  fallacy  was  obvious,  because  the  people  who  drank  were 
not  the  people  who  attended  the  education  lectures,  and  it 
was  found,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  those  people  who  desired 
education  did  not  drink,  and  did  not  contribute  to  the 
drinking  bill,  and  yet  were  unable  practically  to  find  money 
to  attend  the  lectures.  He  wished  the  lectures  to  be  even 
cheaper  than  Ihcy  were,  and  believed  that  even  the  shilling 
which  was  charged  was  one  of  the  weak  points;  but  no 
doubt  it  was  very  desirable  there  should  be  some  kind  of 
caution  money  forthcoming  from  the  students  themselves, 
although  the  fee  at  the  door  of  the  lecture-room  should  be 
reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  amount.  He  therefore  hoped 
that  what  had  ttcen  said  so  ably  by  the  speakers  who  had 
had  such  practical  experience  on  that  subject  would  have 
some  effect  upon  the  universities, and  perhaps  also  upon  the 
Govcmmcni.     They  were  to  have  a  Minister  of  Education, 
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and  he  hoped  that  this  was  one  of  the  schemes  which  would 
form  a  subject  for  his  enlarged  view  of  the  question  of 
education  in  this  country.  It  was  in  the  north  where 
education  had  failed  to  touch  thousands  and  thousands  of 
able  and  intelligent  men  that  the  great  demand  for  the 
movement  existed.  In  the  south  they  could  hardly  realise 
it,  although  near  London  they  were  realising  it  in  many 
ways.  In  Birmingham  (from  which  town  he  came)  there 
had  been  for  many  years  an  admirable  institute,  and  lately 
a  science  college  had  been  founded  ;  there  were  also  the 
schools  of  King  Edward's  foundation  largely  carrjHng  on 
the  work  of  the  Board  schools,  and  all  these  were  adapting 
themselves  to  a  system  of  higher  education  for  working 
men.  he  thought,  with  %-cry  great  and  lasting  fruit.  The 
miners  living  in  villages  had  had  no  such  advantages,  and 
he  hoped  the  feeling  of  the  Conference  would  be  that  a 
movement  should  be  made  towards  educating  the  people, 
and  that  they  would,  as  taxpayers,  willingly  make  what 
sacrifices  they  were  called  upon  to  make,  to  help  the  scheme 
and  to  further  develop  it  in  many  useful  directions. 

Mr.  RouiiRTS  said  he  wished  to  make  one  or  two  obser- 
vations upon  the  remarks  oRered  by  Professor  D'Orsey,  who 
had  complained  that  the  university  offered  education  on  such 
cheap  terms.  The  university  did  not  offer  the  education 
on  cheap  terms.  The  complaint  against  the  university 
was  that  the  charges  were  too  high,  and  the  whole  point  of 
the  matter  was  really  misundcrslood.  There  was  a  demand 
from  the  outside  for  education  of  a  certain  kind.  The 
university  said,  practically,  that  they  had  no  funds  to  give 
such  education,  but  if  people  liked  to  pay  the  full  cost  they 
would  provide  lecturers.  The  university  charged  the  full 
cost  of  the  education,  and  paid  tlic  lecturers  such  fees  as 
were  an  adequate  remuneration  for  their  work.  It  was  the 
local  committees  who  offered  the  leclurc-s  cheap — he  meant 
that  the  people,  who  were  themselves  students  attending 
the  lectures,  fixed  such  a  price  as  they  found  by  di.scu5sion 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  was  suitable  to  the 
people,  and  they  had  to  make  up  the  deficiency  b>'  sub- 
scriptions.   The  committee  would  naturally  fix  the  highest 


possible  price  they  could,  to  diminish  the  burden  upon 
themselves,  and  they  charged  a  low  fee  because  they  be- 
lieved the  needs  of  the  people  made  it  ncces^ry.  It  would 
be  realised  by  a  moment's  thought  that  the  amount  of  is. 
charged  for  a  ticket  did  not  represent  to  an  artisan  the 
whole  cost.  He  had  to  purchase  his  syllabus,  his  text  book, 
and  had  to  pay  postage  of  his  answers  to  the  teacher  every 
week.  Instances  had  occurred  where  artizans  had  to  lose 
work,  which  meant  a  loss  to  them  of  many  shillings,  in 
order  to  attend  the  lectures.  Although  the  nominal  cost 
might  be  only  is.  or  25.  6if..  the  actual  cost  to  each  student 
was  very  much  greater.  Many  of  the  students  amongst 
the  artijans  were  married  men,  with  families,  and  he  knew 
they  felt  a  difRculty  in  spending  money  on  their  own 
education,  because  Ihcy  thought  it  ought  to  go  towards 
clothing  and  educating  their  children.  The  people  who 
had  attended  the  class  on  electricity  at  Newcastle  con- 
tended that  there  was  no  education  of  the  same  kind 
which  they  could  get  in  any  other  way.  The  education 
at  night  schools,  or  at  the  science  and  art  classes,  was  not 
the  kind  of  education  they  required.  In  speaking  of 
university  education,  he  thought  that  they  ought  to  bear 
in  mind  that  it  was  the  method  of  te.iching  that  constituted 
university  education  rather  than  the  extent  of  ground 
covered.  The  main  characteristic  of  university  education 
was  that  it  dealt  with  the  principles  of  the  subject,  brought 
all  the  mental  powers  of  the  student  into  play,  and  placed 
him  in  a  position  to  become  an  original  investigator  for 
himself.  The  characteristic  of  the  other  kind  of  teaching 
was  that  it  gave  a  number  of  details  and  a  quantity  of 
information  which  might  be  useful,  but  which  was  not 
advantageous  from  the  point  of  view  of  mental  training. 
From  the  statements  made  by  students  who  had  attended 
university  lectures,  it  appeared  tliat  that  was  the  character- 
istic of  the  University  Extension  scheme  which  had  made 
the  scheme  so  successful.  People  fell  that  the  method  of 
teaching  was  quite  different  from  anything  they  had  expe- 
rienced before  ;  that  the  lecturer  took  them  to  the  heart  of 
the  subject,  gave  them  a  grasp  of  principles,  and  brought 


an  enthusiasm  and  a  spirit  to  the  work  which  was  in  the 
highest  degree  inspiring.  In  the  paper  read  at  a  previous 
meeting  he  had  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  he  thought 
the  movement  might  grow  into  a  really  n-itionat  system  of 
education,  by  the  Government  offering,  as  Mr.  Grey  had 
al.so  suggested,  a  grant  of  5^.  or  7s.  6d.  a  head  on  the 
average  attendance  (not  on  the  results),  throwing  all  the 
burden  of  management  upon  the  university. 

Mrs.  Fenwick  Miller  (Member  of  the  London  School 
Board)  said  the  first  point  which  struck  her  was  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  education  given  by  the  University  Extension 
scheme  being  too  cheap.  She  thought  she  knew  more 
about  the  real  circumstances  of  the  poor  than  a  good  many 
people  did,  from  the  fact  that  she  studied  medicine  when 
•she  was  a  young  girl,  and  went  into  the  homes  of  poor 
people.  Of  course  every  doctor  knew  the  thing  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  and  doctorf*,  often  more  than  clei^-mcn, 
saw  the  poor  in  their  natural  state.  Since  then  she  had 
been  three  times  elected  on  the  London  School  Board,  and 
had  formed  a  great  many  friendships  with  working  men  ; 
and  she  could  not  but  feel  that  she  had  acquired  more 
knowledge  than  was  general  as  to  the  real  circumstances  of 
the  working  classes.  Knowing  thojie  circumstances,  she 
was  convinced  that  the  entire  expenses  which  attended  the 
courses  of  lectures  wei-e  higher  than  a  large  proportion  of  the 
working  classes  were  able  to  pay.  No  doubt  a  good  many 
people  who  went  to  the  lectures  could  aflford  to  pay  more 
than  the  expenses  really  thrown  upon  them,  but  she  protested 
against  Professor  D'Orscy's  assumption  that  all  the  ladies 
who  went  to  the  classes  could  pay  a  good  deal  more.  Her 
experience  was  that  young  women  were  about  the  i>ooresi 
class  of  the  whole  community.  If  they  took  a  working 
man,  earning  perhaps  only  £^  a  week,  with  that  £[  a  week 
he  could  do  what  he  liked  ;  but  there  were  a  vast  number  of 
girls  who  had  not  a  shilling  a  week  that  they  could  call 
their  own,  girls  who  were  clothed  and  taken  care  of  by 
ihcir  parents ;  and  in  too  many  cases  parents  did  not  think 
higher  education  was  really  necessary  for  their  girls,  while 
they  did  not  allow  the  girls  any  responsibility  in  spending 


any  money.  The  University  Extension  scheme  olTerccl  valu- 
able educational  opportunities  for  that  extremely  large  cla^s 
of  girls  who  were  able  to  extract  from  their  friends  a  few 
shillings  for  the  fee  for  the  lectures,  but  could  not  afford  to 
pay  much  more.  She  thought  it  was  quite  certain  tliat  the 
education  was  not  being  given  to  the  working  classes  too 
cheaply,  but  if  it  were  possible  to  give  courses  gratuitously 
that  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  a  large  number  of 
men  who  would  greatly  like  to  have  the  education,  and 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  it,  but  could  not  pay  for  it 
Then  the  questions  presented  themselves,  first,  whether 
cheap  education  was  dernuralizing  to  the  persons  who  re- 
ceived it ;  and,  secondly,  whether  it  was  to  the  general  bene- 
fit that  such  cheap  education  should  be  given  ?  She  took 
it  that  education  was  one  of  the  things  that  might  be 
given  without  demoralizing.  They  could  not  give  food  or 
clothing  without  demoralizing  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  given,  but  there  was  something  about  the  increase  of 
intellectual  knowledge,  and  the  elevation  uf  the  whole  nature 
which  came  from  culture,  which  made  it  possible  for  one 
human  bang  to  accept  it  from  another  without  payment 
and  without  any  degradation.  Teople  felt  tliey  never  could 
pay  their  teachers  for  what  they  did  for  them.  That  being 
so,  they  saw  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  influences  of 
education  were  things  into  which  money  could  but  very 
little  enter.  It  was  true  that  teachers  must  be  paid,  for  the 
reason  that  they  must  live.  Supposing  they  had  all  the 
material  comforts  of  life  for  nothing,  it  still  appeared  to  her 
there  would  be  a  great  need  for  the  high  influences  which 
one  human  being  could  bring  to  bear  upon  another  through 
education,  and  that  there  would  be  often  no  degradation 
whatever  in  accepting  it  freely.  And  so  those  persons  who 
could  not  pay  sufficient  to  entirely  recompense  their  teacher, 
might  accept  without  degradation  whatever  that  teacher 
was  able  to  give  them.  Then  there  was  a  question  whether 
it  was  so  far  to  the  general  good  tliat  the  working  classes 
should  be  educated  as  to  make  it  a  desirable  thing  for  those 
who  had  means  to  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  poor  i 
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When  they  reflected  that  they  were  rapidly  marching 
towards  a  six;ia!  state  such  as  they  had  never  known  before 
in  this  country  ;  when  they  reflected  that  tliey  were  already 
practically  governed  by  the  votes  of  the  working  classes, 
did  they  not  sec  If  ihcy  wanted  good  government — if  they 
wanted  a  Society  which  was  carried  on  properly — that  they 
must  provide  for  the  education  of  those  classes  who  were, 
in  an  increasing  manner,  becoming  their  masters?  At  the 
School  Board  she  had  strenuously  endeavoured  to  get  the 
science  of  conduct,  based  upon  the  elements  of  political 
economy,  taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  though  she  had 
not  succeeded,  but  the  ccasons  which  had  actuated  her  in 
tilling  it  were  very  much  more  stronger  for  urging  the  teach- 
ing of  the  sciences  of  social  conduct  to  working  men,  who 
were  taking  their  share  in  the  daily  work  of  life.  The  same 
argument  applied  to  all  kinds  of  culture.  The  more  they 
elevated  men's  minds  and  Opened  their  intelligences  by 
education,  the  more  fit  were  they  made,  firstly,  to  exercise 
the  franchise  and  to  be  politically  the  masters  of  the  state  ; 
and,  secondly,  to  fulfil  properly  thefr  share,  whatever  their 
share  might  happen  to  be,  in  the  great  social  scheme  in 
which  they  were  all  working. 

Mr.  MacCracken  expressed  his  indebtedness,  as  one 
who  had  come  from  a  long  distance,  to  tlic  gentlemen  who 
had  addressed  the  Conference  for  the  clear  and  interesting 
presentation  of  what  was  to  him  a  novel  and  attractive 
scheme.  In  America  they  had  a  good  many  Yankee 
notions,  but  they  had  nothing  in  the  United  States  of 
America  at  all  like  the  projioscd  scheme.  The  closest 
thipg  to  it  W.1S,  what  was  called  the  Chautauqua  system, 
which  took  its  rise  at  an  assembly  nearly  a  dozen  years 
ago  of  an  Educational  Convention  at  a  little  lake  called 
Chautauqua,  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  from  which  had  sprung  a  system  of  stimulating  work 
in  the  different  towns  of  the  country  by  correspondence. 
In  some  thousands  of  towns,  villages,  or  cities,  there 
were  Chautauqua  circles  compcsed,  in  a  large  part,  of  the 
tcacliers  of  the  community,  and  sometimes  of^  working  men 
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The  people  accepted  the  course  of  study  recommended 
to  them  by  the  Chautauqua  secretaries,  and  then  under- 
went examinations  through  questions  put  to  them  from 
the  centre  ;  but  the  system  lacked  that  vital  and  necessary 
part  of  an  educations!  system  which  the  University  Exten- 
sion system  did  not  Inclf,  namely,  the  teacher's  presence,  the 
teacher's  voice,  the  teacher's  questions,  and  conferences  with 
those  who  were  to  be  his  pupils.  He  wished  to  express 
his  tlianks,  and  the  hope  that  the  scheme  would  extend 
across  the  ocean  and  be  taken  up  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  had  been  for  some  years,  but  was  not  now, 
the  head  of  a  so-called  university  (they  must  not  imagine 
it  was  quite  like  one  of  their  universities)  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh,  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  some  450,000 
people,  and  he  knew  that  in  the  neighbouring  communities 
there  were  vast  numbers  of  people,  many  of  them  who  had 
come  from  this  country,  who  would  be  greatly  benefited 
and  elevated  by  such  systems  of  lectures  if  they  could  be 
had  among  them.  He  was  convinced  that  if  they  were  to 
carry  the  scheme  out  as  it  was  carried  out  in  this  country, 
it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  mining,  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  regions  of  his  land. 

Lord  Reav  wished  to  express  his  complete  sympathy 
with  what  had  been  said  by  his  friends,  Mr,  Alfred  Grey 
and  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Cook's  labours  in  the  cau»c  of  the 
movement  were  known  to  all  those  who  took  it  to  heart, 
and  more  especially  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of  the 
University  Extension  Societ>'  in  London.  They  had  heard 
something  about  cheap  education  and  its  po5»iblc  de- 
moralizing effects,  and  he  wished  to  ask,  as  a  Scotchman, 
of  the  audience,  which  he  supposed  was  mainly  composed 
of  Englishmen,  whether  they  thought  that  the  cheap  edu- 
cation which  had  been  given  to  tlie  Scotch  people,  even 
before  the  days  of  John  Knox,  had  been  attended  with  bad 
effects.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  facts,  and  if  rates 
were  applied  to  education  the  result  would  be  that  there 
would  be  less  to  pay  for  poor-rates.  If  the  question  were 
put  that  way,  he  did  not  think  they  would  grudge  the 
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money  which  was  asked  for.  The  principles  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  :iml  John  Knox,  whose  name  every  educationist 
should  pronounce  with  reverence,  had  made  a  University 
Extension  movement  in  Scotland  superfluous.  He  hoped 
Mr.  Grey  would  not  grudge  an  incrciscd  grant  to  the 
Scotch  universities  because  it  was  not  given  merely  to 
the  higher  classes  of  the  Scotch  people,  but  also  to  the 
poorest  classes  who  attended  the  univcfsities.  In  I-'nglaiid 
they  were  now  beginning  what  had  always  been  done  ia 
Scotland,  and,  instead  of  bringing  pupils  to  the  univer- 
sities, they  were  bringing,  as  it  were,  the  universities  to 
the  homes  of  the  people.  That  was  an  extremely  im- 
portant fact,  because,  as  he  had  said  in  his  opening  speech, 
they  must  either  make  science  popular,  or  the  people 
would  set  their  faces  against  science.  That  had  been 
already  very  well  pointed  out  by  Mrs.  Henwick  Miller. 
He  believed  this  movement  was  doing  real  good  to  the 
country.  lie  would  like  to  aslc  for  a  little  information 
about  the  .'subjects  which  were  most  appreciated  by  the 
audiences  to  whom  the  lectures  were  delivered.  Although 
he  felt  that  political  economy  was  a  very  useful  subject,  he 
believed  Mr.  Cook's  experience  was  not  altogether  one  to 
encourage  ttiem  to  hope  that  political  economy  was  the 
most  popular  subject,  at  all  events,  in  the  centres  about 
London.  If  the  education  which  was  given  in  the  primary 
school  was  to  bear  lasting  results,  it  wa.s  obvious  that  it 
must  be  supplemented  in  rural  district.-i  as  well  as  in  towns. 
The  only  solution  wa.s  he  thought,  that  the  clergy  should 
devise  the  mean.s  in  their  various  country  parishes  of  doing, 
in  the  matter  of  university  extension,  what  they  had  already 
done  in  the  matter  of  elementary  education.  Their  con- 
nection with  the  universities  pointed  to  thcni  as  the  natural 
pioneers  of  an  important  movement 

Miss  Da  VIES  said  she  thought  there  wa.*;  much  truth  in 
the  view  that  the  universities  were  not  rich,  and  thai  though 
the  colleges  were  rich,  tlierc  were  very  great  demands  upon 
their  funds.  She  thought  it  would  not  be  wise  to  look  to 
the  universities  for  assistance,  except  in  the  way  of  pro- 


viding  teachers.  The  mode  of  providing  the  deficiency  of 
funds  by  means  of  local  as-sislaiice  seemed  to  have  much  to 
recommend  it,  as  pcnpic  were  much  more  interested  in  a 
local  object  than  in  a  genera]  national  one. 

Mr.  Grev  wished  to  point  out  tliat  ihcy  got  very  little 
for  iheir  money  if  it  was  the  fact  that  5000  undergraduates 
cost  half  a  million  of  public  money.  He  repeated  the 
figures  he  had  given  in  his  paper  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
lectures,  and  said  that  if  a  grant  of  five  shillings  per  hcnd 
on  the  avcraf^c  attendance  was  given,  with  the  proviso  that 
no  sum  exceeding  £2$  should  be  given  to  any  one  centre, 
that  then,  even  if  200  people  attended,  paying  one  shilling 
each,  that  would  still  leave  a  balance  of  from  ,£^15  to  £35 
to  be  forthcoming  by  local  effort  Lord  Rcay  had  sug- 
gested that  he  grudged  the  money  given  to  the  Scotch 
univcrstticii ;  but  so  far  from  doing  bo,  he  was  only  glad  to 
see  public  money  devoted  to  an  educational  object,  and  he 
pointed  out  thai,  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  the  Scotch  had 
taken  care  to  make  it  one  of  the  articles  of  the  union  that 
the  universities  should  be  maintained  in  anclTicicnt  manner. 

Mr.  Cook  tliought  that  Professor  D'Orscy  had  been  rather 
harshly  trcatcd.as  it  wa.s  extremely  valuable  to  have  someone 
who  had  the  courage  to  put  the  other  jjoint  of  view  before 
them.  Mr.  Grey  and  himself  and  other  speakers  had  gone 
on  the  supposition  that  this  scheme  of  education,  like  other 
schemes,  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  to  bo  taught,  and 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers.  With  rt^'ard  to  the 
speech  of  Mr,  MacCrackcn,  he  would  remind  him  that  Mr. 
Hurt  had  communicated  his  imjjressions  of  a  visit  to 
America,  he  believed,  to  the  PaJi  Mall  Gasetie,  and  hati 
said  that  miners  who  had  emigrated  to  America,  had,  in 
conversation  with  him,  deplored  the  fact  tliat  tliey  were 
unable  to  take  advantage  of  some  such  system  as  that  they 
had  left  behind  them  in  Northumberland.  Although  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  introduce  the  system  in  America, 
some  little  attempt  had  been  made  in  the  Colonics  and  in 
New  South  Wales.  A  young  Oxford  man,  who  had  emi- 
grated tlicrc,  had  set  on  foot  a  system  similar  to  that  of 


the  University  Extension  of  this  country.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion what  subjectii  were  most  in  favour,  Foh'tical  Economy 
was  no  longer  in  yreat  demand  In  the  London  district. 
Perhaps  the  reason  was  that,  xs  professors  had  told  them 
such  different  things,  people  did  not  feci  the  same  confi- 
dence in  it  that  they  used  to  do.  The  subjects  which  were 
most  popular  were  astronomy  and  physiology,  and  various 
portions  of  English  history  and  English  literature.  Miss 
Davies  had  said  that  she  thought  the  time  would  comC 
when  they  should  employ  women  to  do  the  work,  and  he 
was  glad  to  say  that  the  London  Society  had  appointed 
one  lady  on  their  staff  of  lecturers  ;  and  Mrs.  Bryant,  a  lady 
of  high  academical  distinction,  would  in  the  next  season 
give  a  course  of  lectures  in  one  of  the  London  centres  on, 
he  believed,  moral  philosophy.  With  rcjjard  to  Miss  Davies's 
suggestion  as  lo  the  principle  of  getting  money  from  local 
districts,  he  agreed  with  her  it  had  cveiything  to  recom- 
mend it.  except  that  the  moiiej-  would  not  come,  and  that 
was  why  they  were  forced  to  look  to  other  sources. 
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By  H.  W.  EVB,  M.A.. 

i/Mivtrriiy  CaSigt  Seh9»l. 

In  the  course  of  ihe  last  quarter  of  a  century,  there  have 
\xKv\  Ft-volts  in  various  directions  against  the  monopoly 
which  pure  scholarship  has  long  held  in  our  schools.  On 
the  one  hand,  tiie  teaching  of  Classics  is  far  less  pedantic, 
and  in  far  closer  relation  with  general  culture  than  it  was  ; 
without  lowering  the  standard  of  scholarship,  time  has  been 
found  for  the  !>imultanc<>us  pursuit  of  other  studies,  so  that 
it  is  by  no  means  exceptional  for  a  clever  boy  to  leave 
school  not  only  as  good  a  scholar  as  his  father  or  grand- 
father's best  contemporaries  at  the  same  age,  but  also  with  a 
fair  grounding  in  Mathematics  aud  one  or  two  branches  of 
Science,    the    power   of   at    least    reading    two    modem 


languages  with  comfort,  and  some  acquaintance  with 
English  literature.  Another  fonn  of  revolt  is  the  institu- 
tion of"moJem  sides  "or"  modern  schools,'' in  many  of  our 
public  schools,  and  it  is  with  them  that  [  propose  to  deal. 
At  present  there  hardly  exists,  if  there  exists  at  all.  a  school 
of  the  first  rank  claiming  to  be  exclusively  "modern."  The 
distinctive  characteristic  of  a  modem  side  is  the  entire  or 
partial  abandonment  of  Classics;  another  diffgrentt^-,  for 
the  present  at  least,  is  that  it  contemplates  a  general 
education  closed  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  in  favour  of 
active  life  or  professional  training,  though  I  know  that  in 
one  of  the  best  of  modem  sides  a  continuation  of  modem 
side  studies  at  the  University  is  distinctly  kept  in  view. 
But  the  bulk  of  "  modem-side  "  boys — indeed  the  bulk  of 
boy.i  in  general — must  expect  to  close  their  education  at 
seventeen  or  eighteen.  It  is,  therefore,  chiefly  with  an  un- 
finished classical  education  that  the  modern  side  has  to 
compete;  whether,  ivith  appropriate  continuation  at  the 
University,  it  may  not  compete  with  the  finished  result  of  the 
older  system,  is  a  question  that  few  would  now  care  to 
answer  in  the  negative  oPT-hand.  When  it  becomes  possible 
for  a  modern  school  curriculum  to  be  completed  by  a  good 
degree  in  Mathematics  or  Science  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
as  is  to  some  extent  already  the  case  in  London,  there  will 
be  better  data  for  solving  the  problem.  But  I  am  dealing 
rather  with  the  modem  side  at  school  than  with  ita  possible 
development  afterwards,  and  what  with  the  numerous 
failures  of  purely  classical  education,  the  pressure  of  com- 
petitive examinations,  and  perhaps  the  keener  realisation 
of  the  common  paradox  associated  with  the  teaching 
of  the  dead  languages  (and  it  ^eem'c  as  if  rt  would  long 
remain  a  paradox)  1  am  not  surprised  the  exiicriment  has 
been  so  often  tried. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than  recount  and  criticise  by 
my  own  experience,  as  it  happened  some  time  ago  to  be  my 
duty  to  inaugurate  and  preside  over  a  steadily  increasing 
modern  side.  The  immediate  occasion  of  its  formation 
was  the  pressure  of  outside  examinations.     The  school  was 


mainly  composed  of  officers'  children,  in  whom  a  desire  to 
find  their  way  to  Woolwich  seems  almost  innate.  Now 
Woolwich  requires  Mathematics  above  everything — and 
more  Mathematics  than  is  usually  found  in  classical  schools. 
Uesidcs,  mathcmatician.<i  arc  often  comparatively  poor 
classical  scholars.  Mathematics  being  necessarily  the  first 
string  to  our  bow,  it  occurred  to  us  to  try  and  make  French 
and  German,  both  for  their  utility  and  because  of  the  com- 
parative case  of  learning  them,  the  second  .string.  Thus 
our  boya  gave  about  one-third  of  their  time  to  Mathematics, 
nearly  one-third  to  modern  languages — while  the  remaining 
one-third  or  rather  more  was  divided  among  History, 
Drawing,  and  Latin,  with  Knglish  as  a  possible  aUernative. 
All  the  boys  were  at  least  thirteen  years  ()f  age,  and 
had  learnt  Latin  at  some  time  or  other.  A  little  later, 
our  facilities  for  Science  te.iching  having  considerably 
increased,  Physical  Science  (Chemistry  and  Electricity) 
was  introduced  as  the  alternative  for  Latin  in  the  higher 
classes,  English  being,  of  course,  not  wholly  dropped, 
but  remaining  in  a  secondary  place.  Thus  the  genuine 
modern-side  boy  had  for  hi.s  chief  work  Matlicmatics, 
French.  German,  and  Latin  in  the  earlier  part ;  Matlic- 
matics, French,  German,  and  Science  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  course,  Knglish  subjcct.s  being  in  each  case  subsidiary. 
1  do  not  hold  this  up  as  an  ideal,  but  it  was  a  sy.'itcm  that 
grew  up  naturally — though  |>crhaps  more  from  banausic 
considerations  of  examinations  than  from  lofty  notions  of 
what  should  be  ;  it  turned  out  from  good  material  a  good 
many  successful  boys,  and  enabled  them  to  hold  their  own 
in  a  school  where  the  cla.ssica1  standard  was  steadily  rising. 
I  do  not  mind,  therefore,  taking  it  as  a  first  approximation, 
and  proceed  to  criticise  it.  Perhaps  I  should  add  that 
the  boys  of  whom  I  have  spoken  were  mostly  above 
thirteen. 

In  the  first  place,  Mathematics,  our  real  staple,  is  an 
excellent  /fi^^  de  rhistance ;  there  is  no  playing  with  the 
subject,  and  we  always  found  that  the  .s^-erily  of  our 
Mathematics  saved  us  from  an  inrush  of  boys  who  merely 
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wanted  to  shirk  hard  work.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be 
fairly  questioned  whether  Mathematics  should  cKxupy 
quite  the  first  place  in  an  ideal  modern  side,  except  wliere 
called  for  by  decided  aptitudes  or  professional  exigencies. 
It  is  not  to  Mathematics  that  the  liackiicycd  quotation — 

Emollit  mores  nee  sinit  esse  fcros. 

is  usually  applied.  Besides,  what  I  may  call  the  itiuUU 
distances  of  Mathematics  are  comparatively  dull ;  the  best 
part  of  them,  the  first  principles  of  physics,  being  now 
rather  divorced  from  mathematics,  and  taught  by  preference 
in  a  more  experimental  fashion. 

Next,  as  to  Classics.  It  is  a  sad  necessity  that  Giv^k  is 
out  of  tlic  question  on  a  modern  side ;  and,  thcrcfure,  I 
would  remark,  by  the  way,  a  modern  side  master  is  bound 
to  do  his  best  to  "  hcllcnizc  "  his  pupils  without  Greek.  As 
for  Latin,  I  should  not  omit  it,  but  parado.\ical  as  it  may 
seem,  teach  it  simply  to  discontinue  it.  To  explain  my 
paradox,  I  must  go  back  to  a  veiy  old  question.  Why  do 
we  lea.rn  Latin  at  all  ?  Grown-up  people  Icarii  Spanish  or 
Geology — first,  because  wc  want  to  know  them,  and  in  a 
very  secondar>-  degree  for  mental  discipline.  Hut  most  of 
us  do  not  want  to  know  Latin,  at  least  in  the  same  sense. 
Our  real  reasons  are  complicated.  Wc  want  the  elements 
as  a  help  to  the  structure  and  vocabular>'  of  our  own  and 
various  modern  languagc^i ;  wc  want  the  elements  from 
another  point  of  view,  as  the  best  introduction  to  systematic 
grammar ;  an  advanced  knowledge  of  the  language  we  want 
as  a  means  of  acquiring  subtlety  of  perception  and  balanced 
literary  judgment;  we  want  it,  in  fact,  for  all  the  reasons, 
which  I  .should  be  the  la.st  to  underrate,  which  have  so  long 
reserved  its  primacy  to  high  classical  study.  But  the 
average  boy  is  in  an  intermediate  case.  He  ha.-*  neither  time 
nor  ability  to  become  a  scholar;  he  will  never  grapple  with 
a  stiff  unseen  passage,  or  write  decent  Latin  prose,  but  he 
is  not  allowed  to  stop  short  at  those  elements  which  would 
be  strictly  useful  to  him  ;  he  spends  precious  hours  that 
might  really  advance  him  in  some  other  study,  only  to  toil 
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painfully  through  ihe  first  book  of  Cssar,  perhaps  to  learn 
it  by  heart  I  should  tike  every  boy  to  learn  Lab'n  for  two 
years,  say  from  eleven  to  thirteen,  with  considerable  latitude 
of  beginning  earlier  or  later.  Al  the  end  of  two  years  1 
would  Uiscoiiliime  it  for  all  who  do  ntit  wisli  to  go  in  for  a 
more  or  less  classical  education.  To  the  inajont>'  It  would 
be  a  relief,  by  a  few  it  would  be  regretted  ;  but  bearing  in 

.tntnd  the  limitation  of  time,  it  is  proba.blc  the  linguistic 
power  of  those  few  might  be  better  employed. 

This  brings  us  to  modern  languages,  to  which  1  should, 
I  tliink,  assign  the  first  ptace  in  my  ideal  modern  school, 
but  only  on  condition  of  the  most  scholarly  teaching.  It 
i»  by  their  means  that  the  art  of  reifying — precision  in  the 
use  and  application  of  words,  and  llie  power  of  grasping 
the  sense  of  a  passage  as  a  whole — must  be  learnt.  I 
have  already  indicated  that  in  learning  a  language  I  value 
tlic  process,  at  least  as  much  as  the  result.  To  compare 
small  things  with  great,  I  would  apply  the  famous  words 
of  Leasing :  "  If  the  Almighty  were  in  the  one  liand 
to  offer  me  Truth,  and  in  the  other  the  Search  after  Truth, 
I  wnuld  humbly  but  firmly  choose  the  Search  after  Truth." 
If,  then,  limitation  of  time  or  power  compels  us  to  choose 
campnrativdy  easy  languages,  and  the  practical  neccs.-iitics 
of  life  not  unreasonably  direct  us  to  useful  languages,  it  ts 
all  the  more  important  to  be  sure  that  wc  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  process  j  to  set  more  store  by  accuracy  lhat» 
by  fluency,  to  insist  on  those  parts  of  the  grammar  which, 
like  the  German  order  and  the  French  subjunctives,  involve 
close  and  delicate  reasoning,  ami  jibove  all  to  secure  that 
careful  idiomatic  translation  into  English  which  alone 
shows  that  the  sense  of  a  passage  has  been  caught  Culti- 
vated men  and  women,  reading  French  novels  in  railway 
carriages  and  German  treatises  in  their  arm-chairs,  are  apt  to 
forget  the  real  difficulties  of  translation — sometimes,  perhaps, 
to  rest  content  with  lliat  rather  v^ucand  general  apprecia- 

ution  which  a  schoolboy  betrays  by  the  slip-shod  French- 
English  we  arc  all  so  familiar  with.  If  I  could  penetrate 
the  veil  that  .-ihrouds  the  mysterious  pcibonality  of  the  Prize 


Editor  of  the  'Journal  of  Education,'  1  think  he  would  bear 
me  out  in  saying  that  a  majority,  even  of  trained  classical 
scholars,  only  half  see  the  complete  meaning  of  passages  of 
French  and  German  pro^e  which  they  would  takt;  in  their 
stride,  so  to  speak,  in  ordinary  reading.  There  are  plenty 
of  passages  in  Lanfrey  and  Saintc-Bcuvc.  in  Lcssing  and 
Freytag,  to  test  scholarship  in  a  way  comparable,  tliough 
not  perhaps  quite  equal  to,  an  average  "  unseen  "  from  Livy 
or  Dcmusthcnea.  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  side 
of  the  question,  because  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  only  by 
such  scholarly  trcatcncnt  that  French  and  German  can 
furniah  the  discifi/inarj'  clement  in  education  which  Classics 
have  so  long  supplied.  One  minor  point  I  may  perhaps 
mention  ;  not  only  is  it  possible,  by  judicious  selection,  to 
teach  a  good  deal  of  history  and  miscellaneous  information 
in  reading  French  and  German  books,  but  there  is  often  an 
opportunity,  which  I  have  hardly  found  elsewhere,  of  gk- 
plaining  the  difficult  modem  words  common  to  all  civilised 
languages — such  words,  I  mean,  as  opfimism,  opporlvnism, 
cas/irism,  Utopian,  solidarity,  on  which  the  notions  e\'en  of 
older  people  arc  sometimes  hazy.  Perhaps  I  may  add,  that 
while  my  subject  compels  to  dwell  ratlicr  on  the  disciplinary 
side  of  modern  language  teaching,  I  should  not  be  disposed 
to  neglect  conversational  fluency.  Judiciously  employed, 
conversational  teaching  may  be  an  admirable  handmaid  to 
the  severer  and  more  methodical  disci plina 

To  English  I  should  be  disposed  tu  u&sign  a  somewhat 
higher  place  in  my  ideal  modern  .side  than  in  the  actual 
one  which  I  described,  though  it  is  probably  not,  till  quite 
the  highest  classes,  a  good  leading  subject.  It  is  very  hard 
to  .<et  a  boy  down  to  an  English  lesson  that  will  force  him 
to  exert  his  mind  vigorou.'ily  and  methodically  in  the  same 
way  that  a  stiff  passa|[e  of  Sophocles  or  a  mathematical 
problem  does.  Analysis  and  parsing  arc  genuine  mental 
exercises  at  an  early  .stage  ;  but,  if  well  taught,  they  are  soon 
played  out.  The  other  day  I  set  in  a  scholarship  paper 
one  of  the  hardest  pieces  I  could  find  for  analysis — the  first 
ten  Hues  of  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  with  a 


single  word  altered ;  it  was  done  perfectly  by  a  bright  boy 
of  thirteen,  who  had  never  leamt  analysis  at  schnol,  but 
had  just  been  shown  the  leading  principles  of  it  by  an 
elder  brother.  Speaking  generally,  in  English  there  is 
more  room  for  tmctdng  th;in  for  learning.  You  may 
cultivate  by  it  memory,  brightness,  interest,  and  general 
intelligence,  but  you  will  not  have  many  opportunities  of 
getting  hard  and  continuous  thinking  out  of  boys,  at  any 
rate,  in  the  middle  stages  of  training.  On  the  other  Iiand, 
a  taste  for  English  literature  and  modern  history  seems  a 
natural  outcome  of  a  modem  education,  and  I  cannot 
imagine  tlie  highest  class  of  a  modern  side  better 
employed,  provided  they  had  a  teacher  strong  enough 
to  keep  them  from  mere  rgpraductton,  than  in  well-directed 
attempts  at  historical  reasoning  and  literary  criticism. 
But  it  needs  the  very  best  of  leaching. 

It  remains  to  stay  a  word  or  two  of  Fhysical  Science, 
now  happily  in  no  danger  of  being  neglected  in  any  educa- 
tion that  professes  to  be  modern.  It  would  be  interesting, 
were  there  time  to  open  the  qucstitjn,  whether  a  secondary 
education,  mainly  scientific,  is  po.ssibIc  or  desirable ; 
whether  A  good  deal  of  literary-  training  might  not  be  dis- 
paised  with,  if  the  record  of  observation.^  were  as  carefully 
criticised  in  point  of  form  as  in  point  of  matter,  t  am 
myself  rather  dispascd  to  postpone  cxclu.sivc  devotion  to 
science  to  a  later  stage,  and  to  give  the  predominance  to 
literature  c\'cn  in  a  modern  education.  But  I  certainly 
should  not  be  grudging  in  the  time  devoted  to  science; 
J  should  insist  on  quality  rather  than  quantity,  and  should 
take  unusual  pains  to  see  that  descriptions  of  what  had 
been  seen  were  carefully  written  and  criticised.  Too 
numerous  experiments  and  slovenly  note-taking  have  spoilt 
a  good  deal  of  scientific  teaching. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  th-it  our 
educational  system  is  suffering  from  congestion ;  [  see  no 
way  of  relieving  it  but  by  dispensing,  for  a  considerable 
number  of  pupil-s  with  Classics,  perhap-i  at  once  the  best 
and  the  least  useful  of  early  studies^    There  is  no  evidence 


of  the  decline  of  classical  scholarship  among  us,  and  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  those  for  whom  classical 
training  is  a  fruitful  and  healthy  discipline  will  thrive 
none  the  worse  if  separated  from  those  to  whom  it  is  a 
burden.  At  present  all  the  liberal  professions,  except  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  and  the  Army,  exact  a  miserable 
modicum  of  Classics  as  a  necessary  preli'minary  to  entrance, 
enough  to  take  up  time  that  might  be  bcller  spent,  far  too 
little  to  secure  anything  approaching  within  measurable 
distance  of  scholarship.  All  mental  effort  is  good,  but 
there  might  surely  be  a  better  form  of  mental  efibrt  imposed 
than  the  damnable  iteration  of  two  books  of  Carsar.or  some 
other  "set  book,"  nearly,  if  not  quite,  learnt  off  by  heart, 
University  men  arc  apt  to  think  of  "  Poll "  Classics  as  in  the 
lowest  depths  ;  it  needs  very  little  familiarity  with  law  and 
medical  entrance  examinations  to  know  that  there  is  a  far 
lower  depth.  Set  what  value  you  will  on  classical  dis- 
cipline— I  set  the  highest — the  bulk  of  boys  never 
really  come  under  it ;  they  stop  short  in  its  earlier  and 
duller  stages.  Many  a  boy  might  get  his  drill  from 
Lanfrey  and  Guizot  if  he  were  not  so  fully  occupied  in 
preparing  to  be  drilled  in  Livy  and  Cicero;  many  a  boy 
might  gain  literary  interest  from  the  study  of  Shakespeare 
and  Miltnn  whose  time  is  spent  on  the  mere  preliminaries 
to  the  appreciation  of  Horace  and  Virgil. 


INTERMEDIATE  AND  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION—ON NUMBERS  IN  A  CLASS- 
TIMES  OF  WORK  AND  REST. 

By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Emerv, 
Tfif  Ce/lrsf,  Ely,  CMiMdgf. 

The  subject  which  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  t 
have  undertaken  to  open  appears  short  and  simple,  but  it  is 
not  without  complexity  and  is  of  much  importance.     Lord 


Bacon,  in  his  '  Advancement  of  Learning,'  declares,  "  There 
is  a  great  judgment  to  be  had  in  the  continuance  and  Inter- 
mission of  exercises.*  *  As  the  wronging  or  cherishing  of 
seeds  or  young  plants  is  that  that  is  most  important  to  their 
thriving,  so  the  culture  and  manurancc  of  minds  in  youth 
hath  such  a  forcible,  though  unseen,  operation,  as  hardly 
any  length  of  time  or  contention  of  labour  can  countervail 
it  afterwards."*  As  in  the  cultivation  of  plants,  peculiar 
conditions  of  soil,  temperature,  season,  supply  of  labour, 
result  aimed  at,  forbid  any  hard  and  fast  system  in  minute 
detail,  so  is  it  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  of  youth, — the 
education  and  drawing  forth  of  its  intellectual  gifts  and  the 
exercising  and  disciplining  of  its  povvers  for  future  service, 
forbid  any  infallible  system  or  plan  of  numbers  in  a  class, 
any  unchangeable  times  of  work  and  rest ;  for  these  must 
be  [x;rforce  regulated  more  or  less  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  school  and  neighbourhood. 

It  is  c\'rdcnt.  however,  that  of  late  years  there  has  ob- 
tained throughout  the  country  much  more  uniformity  of 
action  in  these  and  other  partiailars  connected  with  inter- 
mediate and  higher  education.  The  answers  kindly  and 
promptly  sent  to  my  enquiries  by  the  head-masters  of 
seventy  schools  in  diflcrcnt  parts  of  the  countr>'  alone 
suffice  to  prove  this,t  I  desire  publicly  to  Ihank  all  who 
thus,  often  evidently  at  much  inconvenience  from  stress  of 
work,  have  sent  replies,  the  substance  of  which,  with  my 
own  views,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  pve  as  briefly  as 
possibia 

•  I*;^c  217.  vol,  ii..  Bacon's  Works,  edited  by  Basil  Montagu. 

t  Amongst  other  hcsd-tnaMers  who  have  honoured  roe  with  answers 

to  my  primed  letter  arc  those  of  the  Schools  or  Colleges  of  Kcpton, 

Rosfall,   Wootlbridgc,    Mnrltiiirou);!),    Setlhtigli,    Livernoi*!,   Kugby, 

lofwich,  Huddcrstield,  Leicestcf,  Leeds,  City  of  London,  Merchant 

Taylors,  Charterhouse,  Yarmouth,  the  Grocers*  and   Habcrdasbers* 

^mponics,  Cailisle,  Higbgaie,  Sherborne,  Wesiminsier,  Wellington, 

'£jm>m,  Ipswicti.  St.  Child's,  Fortsmoutb,  Trent,  Winchester,  Rending, 

Taunton,  Yarmouth.  Wallasey,    Bury   St.    Edmund's,    Chcticnham, 

Rara-tgnte,    Hcuidsworth,    Detby,  Walthaniitow,    Dover,    Hereford, 

Wolvcrh^npton,  Tonhridj^,    Liuicastcr,   Northampton,  and   many 

Olbcn. 


On  the  whole  I  have  thought  it  better  to  limit  mj'sclf 
chiefly  to  boys'  schools.  There  are  circumstances  connected 
with  the  physique,  social  aurroundings,  musical  and  artistic 
studies,  and  home  duties  of  girls,  as  M-ell  as  with  their 
mental  cndowmcniH  pointing  to  modifications  which  can  be 
better  treated  of  hereafter. 

The  question,  too,  of  what  arc  the  best  arrangements  for 
day  schools  rather  than  boarding  schools  has  been  princi- 
pally considered.  Where  the  school  is  a  mixed  one  of  day 
children  and  boarders  other  elements  of  variety  are  Intro- 
duced, which  can  only  be  satisfactorily  arranged  for  in  each 
case  or  in  like  groups  of  cases. 

The  questions  which  I  ventured  to  put  I  will  now  state 
seriatim,  wkh  a  summary  of  answers  received. 

I.  What  number  of  boys  or  girls  can  be  most  advan- 
tageously taught  in  a  class? 

The  limits  assi^ed  are  fifteen  and  thirty,  not  less  than 
the  former,  not  more  than  the  latter,  except  under  special 
circumstances. 

For  cfiicicnt  teaching  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  keep 
the  whole  class  well  in  hand,  and  ascert;iin  within  the  time 
assigned  for  the  lesson  that  each  child  in  the  class  has 
made  due  preparation,  has  had  his  difficulties  met  or 
lightened,  has  profited  by  the  instruction  given. 

For  satisfactory  progress  the  numbers  in  a  class,  too, 
must  in  part  depend  upon  being  able  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  of  boys  or  girls  of  like  age,  abilityj  and  attainment, 
so  as  to  worV  well  together,  and  by  emulation  and  progress 
help  each  other  forward.  This  is  needed  to  save  the 
teachers  from  distraction  in  their  teaching,  or  from  concen- 
trating attention  only  upon  the  best  children. 

I  judge  that  teachers  would  prefer  as  a  rule  to  have 
twenty  boys  in  a  class,  but  this  is  conditioned  by  the  possi- 
bility of  providing  from  the  funds  of  the  school  means  for 
obtaining  good  teachers  in  sufficient  numbers. 

In  several  of  our  best  day  schools  and  so  called  high 
schools,  forty  rather  than  twenty  is  the  number  in  a  class, 
and  the  results  prove  that  such  a  number  is  compatibly 
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with  excellent  progress  and  proper  discipline.  The  strain, 
however,  is  great  upon  the  teacher  if  the  majorit)'  in  such  a 
numerous  ciasR  arc  to  attain  a  satisfactoiy  average  standard 
of  excellence. 

Some  of  the  replies  sent  in,  urge  that  the  numbers  in  the 
middle  of  the  school  may  be  somewhat  larger  than  for  the 
junior  and  senior  classes,  indicating  thus  that  at  tlie  begin- 
ning and  end  of  school  life  more  individual  attention  is 
required,  first  to  ground  the  younger  pupils  well  and  to 
develop  their  ripening  powers,  and  when  older,  to  encourage 
wider  and  more  difficult,  as  well  as  more  technically 
accurate  preparation,  in  view  of  university  or  professional 
life,  and  of  examinations  for  scholarships,  exhibitions,  civil 
service  positions,  &c. 

2,  Of  what  length  should  the  lessons  be  as  a  rule  ? 

Excepting  special  subjects  of  study,  which  need  longer 
or  shorter  tioie,  there  seems  an  uniform  agreement  that 
from  thi-cc  quarters  to  an  hour  is  best.  By  having  a  shorter 
time  the  minds  of  the  boys  get  distracted  ;  by  a  longer  they 
get  wearied. 

In  mathematical  studies  it  is,  however,ui^cd  that  an  hour 
and  a  half  is  often  better  for  a  lesson,  as  enabling  the  pupil 
to  follow  more  surely  the  course  of  reasoning  or  investiga- 
tion on  which  he  or  she  has  entered. 

Much  must  of  course  depend  upon  the  powers  of  the 
teacher  to  interest  his  class,  as  well  as  upon  the  sanitary 
arrangements  made  for  ?;upply  of  fresh  air  and  the  like: 

Much  valuable  time  and  exertion  both  of  teachers  and 
pupils  are  lost,  not  to  mention  serious  injury  to  mind  and 
body  which  are  caused,  by  want  of  due  attention  to  the 
ventilation  of  the  class  room. 

Experience  would  seem  to  point  out  that  the  junior 
classes  cannot  possibly  spend  so  long  a  time  on  a  special 
lesson  in  class  as  a  senior. 

There  arc  practical  difficulties  also  as  to  nature  of 
building,  and  position  and  number  of  class  rooms,  which 
must   guide  the  distribution   of    time  and   subjects,  and 
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whether  a  portion  of  the  time  allotted  should  be  given  to 
preparation  between  lessons. 

3.  Should  there  be  long  or  short  intervals  between  the 
lessons  ? 

There  might  seem  to  be  a  good  deal  of  diversity  on  this 
point,  tlie  intervals  allowed  ranging  from  five  minutes,  just 
sufficient  to  change  the  books  or  rooms,  to  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  half  an  hour  for  exercise  and  relaxation,  or  to  an 
hour  for  preparation  in  view  of  the  next  class. 

Considering  that  the  number  of  school  hours  is  very 
limited  in  which  the  boys  can  have  the  benefit  of  a  teacher's 
instructions,  it  does  seem  the  best  and  most  provident 
course  to  arrange  the  number  and  duration  of  intcrvaL<;, 
especially  in  the  morning,  so  as  at  once  to  avoid  any  over- 
straining of  the  children's  minds,  and  yet  prevent  the 
irr^uiarity  in  attention  and  energy,  which  intermittent 
teaching  is  apt  to  produce. 

The  number  of  subjects  which  perforce  must  be  studied 
now  to  meet  modem  notions  or  needs,  do  by  their  variety 
afford,  in  some  sort,  mental  rest  and  diversion,  and  seem 
to  call  for  AS  limited  an  interval  as  possible  in  changing 
from  one  to  another,  if  steady  progress  is  to  be  made. 

Possibly  the  best  compromise  would  be  to  give  five 
minutes  between  the  first  and  second  lesson  in  the  morning, 
and  a  somewhat  longer  time  between  the  second  and  third. 
The  most  profitable  arrangements  made  must,  however, 
depend  upon  the  view  taken  of  the  next  point 

4.  What  are  the  best  hours  for  school  or  class  teaching? 
Thanks  to  many  of  my  distinguished  correspondents,  1 

could,  did  time  permit,  show  in  detail  the  view  they  take  of 
this  question,  by  presenting  and  explaining  to  the  Con- 
ference the  time  tables  of  their  schools  which  they  have 
so  readily  forwarded,  and  explained.*     Even  a  cursory  in- 

■  The  general  plan  of  the  time  Ubles  is  much  the  same  in  many 
schools,  wilh  charges  of  dcttiil  to  meei  special  circumstances.  It 
might  seem  invidious  to  select  any  for  publication  in  connection  with 
the  paper  :  but  a  careful  compiirison  on  some  future  occaision  might  be 
found  prolitablc. 
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spcction  of  them  shows  the  great  care  taken  to  economise 
the  practicable  hours  of  study,  and  to  meet  as  far  as  may  be 
the  social  as  well  as  mental  and  other  difficulties  whicli 
present  themselves. 

For  3  full  day  the  total  number  of  hours  which  can  be 
Dtilized  ui  actual  school  teaching  is  at  most  live  to  five 
and  a  half.  The  chief  part  of  this  time  should  be,  and  is  in 
fact,  in  the  morning  from  9  or  9.15,  or  9.30,  to  \z  or  12.30 
or  I.  The  morning  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and 
freshest  time  for  work. 

Very  few  schools  have  now  lessons  before  breakfast,  even 
where  they  arc  chiefly  or  wholly  boarding  schools,  1  ven- 
ture to  ui^c  that  if  it  is  thought  well  to  have  an  hour  for 
preparation  or  lessons  before  breakfast,  great  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  boy  or  girl  lias  some  light  refreshment  pre- 
viously, considering  the  many  hours  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  meal  of  the  previous  evening. 

In  day  schools  it  is  not  generally  possible  to  commenoe 
school  work  till  9  or  9.30.  from  the  difficulty  of  distance 
o\-cr  which  the  boys  or  girls  have  to  walk  or  ride  from  their 
homes.  This  walk  or  ride,  let  me  remark,  is  generally  con- 
ducive to  a  healthy  condition  of  body  and  mind  (and  so  of 
educational  progress),  as  it  gives  some  wholesome  exercise 
and  also  time  for  digestion  of  breakfast  It  is  not  a  good 
thing  for  children  or  adults  to  sit  down  to  study  within  a 
short  time  of  cither  of  the  principal  meals  of  the  day.  And 
this  recognised  fact  has,  I  suppose,  with  other  causes,  resulted 
in  considerable  changes  and  experiments  with  regard  to  the 
afternoon  lessons. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  now  more  than  forty  years  ago,  at  the 
City  of  London  School,  the  hours  were  from  9  to  12  in  the 
morning,  and  from  2  till  5  in  the  afternoon  in  summer,  and 
2  till  4  in  winter.  Drawing  lessons  and  the  like  were 
taken  from  the  half  holidays.  At  that  school  now,  and  in 
others  similarly  circumstanced,  the  interval  between  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  lessons  has  been  curtailed  and  school 
breaks  up  on  full  days  about  three. 

In  some  of  the  modcra  high  schools,  especially  <i(  ^vt\%., 
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there  is  a  tendency  to  restrict  class  teaching,  especially  of 
classics  and  mathematics,  to  the  morning  hours,  and  to 
leave  the  afternoon  free,  or  in  part  optional,  for  preparation 
at  school  or  at  home.  In  such  cases  the  class  teaching  is 
from  9  to  1 ,  four  hours  only. 

In  some  schools,  especially  mixed  day  and  boarding,  and 
where  the  pupils  do  not  live  at  any  great  distance,  the  plan 
seems  to  be  to  have  school  from  9  to  12.30  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  afternoon  from  3  to  4.35  or  5  in  summer,  and 
4  to  5.30  or  6  in  winter,  the  last  being  arranged  with  a  view 
to  getting  more  time  for  athletics,  football,  &c.,  in  the  shorter 
days. 

Looking  generally  to  the  social  habits  and  the  family 
arrangements  for  meals,  &c.,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
hours  which  are  best  for  day  schools,  except  in  cases  where 
the  children  come  from  longdistanccs,  arc  a  modification  of 
what  was  almost  universal  in  day  schools  and  in  most 
others  forty  years  ago,  viz.,  on  full  days  from  9  to  12.30, 
and  from  3  to  4.30  or  5,  and  on  hilf  days  fmm  9  to  12.30 
or  I.  The  day  is  thus  more  equally  divided,  the  home 
arrangements  are  generally  met,  and  sufficient  time  is  given 
between  the  evening  meals  for  private  study  and  prepara- 
tion of  lessons  for  the  next  day.  This  leads  on  to  the  next 
point. 

5.  What  time  should  be  given  for  preparation  out  of 
school  ? 

This  must  depend  in  part  upon  the  age  of  the  scholar. 
Half  an  hour  or  an  hour  is  amply  sufficient  fur  a  child  under 
ten  ;  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  twelve,  whereas  afterwards  the  time  may  be  in 
many  cases  not  unreasonably  increased  to  two  hours  and 
a  half  or  three  hours,  and  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
nineteen  to  even  three- and -a-half  hours. 

Many  schoolmasters  arc  favourable  to  shorter  time  for 
preparation,  but  this  must  depend  upon  their  own  manner 
of  teaching,  the  length  and  variety  of  lessons  set,  and  the 
mental  capacity  or  reatiiness  of  the  pupil. 

Much  greater  care  and  consideration  in  many  cases  is 
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required  than  is  sometimes  shewn  on  these  points.  The 
master  may  lay  down  as  a  rule  that  only  so  much  time 
sticulil  be  given  to  preparation  and  yet  compel  the  eager 
or  timid  child  to  go  beyond  that  time  by  demanding  too 
much,  and  adding  on,  as  punishments  for  not  being  suffi- 
ciently prepared,  long  or  irritating  impositions,  which  break 
the  spirit  and  strain  or  permanently  injure  the  physical 
powers. 

It  is  not  possibJe  in  this  paper  to  touch  more  than  cur- 
sorily on  causes  which  render  it  difficult  to  assign  the  limits 
of  time  of  preparation,  or  to  point  out  how  such  time  may 
be  divided  or  best  employed.  As  far  as  possible,  within 
certain  limits  connected  with  the  prt^ress  of  the  whole 
class,  the  good  master  or  mistress  will  carefully  consider 
the  special  circumstances  and  capabilities  of  each  pupil,  and 
arrange  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  prepared  out  of  school 
accordingly.  A  sensible,  obser\'ant,  painstaking  teacher 
may  soon  distinguish  between  an  idle,  careless  pupil  who 
cotnes  unprepared,  and  one  who  is  really  striving  and  work- 
ing, but  yet  is  unable,  especially  when  entering  on  a  new 
subject  or  a  liiglier  class,  to  master  the  work  act  I  pass  on 
to  the  next  point. 

6.  Should  there  be  two  or  more  half  holidays  in  the 
week,  or  should  Saturday  be  the  weekly  holiday  ? 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  pretty  general  consensus  that  if 
the  tnie  interests  of  the  scholars  are  considered,  two  half 
holidays  in  the  week  as  a  rule  arc  sufiicicnt  and  much  to  be 
preferred  to  a  whole  holiday  on  Saturday.  With  more  than 
two  half  holidays  the  time  for  lessons  is  so  shortened  and 
broken  up  that  continuity  of  study  and  exertion  is  im- 
perilletl,  and  unn.itural  forcing  on  three  days  results,  to 
make  up  for  the  alternating  half  days  as  well  as  Sunday 
lesL 

It  is  honestly  acknowledged  that  many  teachers  would 
prefer  a  whole  holiday  on  Saturday,  but  that,  for  boys  at 
least,  the  other  plan  is  far  better.  Thaw  who  have  had 
large  experience  state  that  in  \ery  many  cases  the  boys 
find  it  hard  to  keep  up  or  provide  for  a  whole  day's  amuse- 
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ment,  and  nnthal  are  often  led  to  neglect  preparation  for 
scliool  on  the  eve  as  well  as  the  e\'ening  of  the  holiday. 

From  Friday  afternoon  till  Monday  morning  is  a  great 
gap  in  study  to  come  every  week.  Many  boys,  more 
perhaps  than  girls,  at  present,  have  a  conscientious  objec- 
tion to  work  in  any  holiday  time,  possibly  thinking,  un- 
consciously in  part,  that  tlie  masters  only  give  such  holidays 
for  relaxation  and  rest  from  study. 

Fifty  out  of  the  seventy  schools  concerning  which  I  have 
made  enquiry,  give  two  half  holidays  a  week,  a  few  give 
three,  some  three  in  summer  and  two  in  winter,  a  very  few 
a  whole  holiday  on  Saturday.  In  Primary  Schools  for  the 
poorer  classes  there  are  many  reasons  in  favour  of  the 
Saturday  whole  holiday  which  do  not  apply  to  the  schools 
now  under  consideration.  Where,  however,  the  system  of 
two  half  holidays  a  week  exists,  it  will  do  good  probably 
to  teachers  and  taught  to  have  at  least  one  whole  day's 
holiday  in  each  term,  and  this  not  necessarily  on  a  Saturday. 
What  J  have  now  urged  applies,  be  it  remembered,  chiefly 
to  boys'  schools,  the  circum-itances  of  girls'  schools  possibly 
requiring  other  arrangements. 

The  seventh  and  last  point  I  propose  to  touch  upon  is — 

7.  When  should  the  principal  holidays  of  the  year  be 
given,  and  for  what  number  of  weeks  respectively  ? 

It  is  evident  that  the  three  term  system  is  now  nearly 
universal.  Ftowever  much  some  may  prefer  still  the  two 
division  system  of  the  year,  with  longer  holidays  at 
Christmas  and  Midsummer,  and  shorter  ones  to  mark  the 
other  quarters,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  return  to  tt,  or  to 
alter  much  the  present  nearly  universal  arrangement  of 
three  terms,  about  thirteen  weeks  each,  and  three  vacations 
at  Christmas,  Easter  and  Midsummer,  amounting  together 
to  about  another  thirteen  weeks.  In  some  schools  I  find 
to  my  ama/cment  the  three  sets  of  principal  holidays 
amount  to  fifteen  weeks,  viz.,  five  at  Christmas,  three  at 
Easter,  and  seven  at  Midsummer;  but  the  majority  arc 
satisfied  with  thirteen,  and  some,  distinctly  day  schools, 
with  ten  or  twelve. 


1  remember  at  my  own  school,  in  years  gone  by,  wc  had 
three  weeks  at  Christmas,  three  or  four  days  only  at  liastcr, 
and  five  weeks  at  Midsummer.  Among  my  boyish 
triumphs  was  the  obtaining  for  the  school  an  extension  to 
ten  daj's  at  Easter,  when  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  G.  F.  W,  Mor- 
timer, the  Head  Master,  came ; — whose  name  should  ever  be 
held  in  high  honour  by  tliosc  who  rejoice  in  the  wider  range 
of  studies  at  the  public  schools,  and  in  the  greater  consider- 
ation now  paid  to  the  varied  powers  of  children,  and  the 
multiform  openings  for  their  employment  in  life. 

In  this  building  I  may  be  pardoned  for  introducing  the 
name  of  the  City  of  London  School,  and  pointing  out  that 
even  now  the  principal  holidays  at  the  three  chief  times  are 
there,  I  believe,  three,  two,  and  five  weeks  respectively, 
though  my  old  schoolfellow  the  present  able  head  master 
would,  I  fancy,  prefer  four,  two,  and  six,  I  do  think  there 
is  some  danger  of  holidays  being  extended  too  far,  and  the 
comfort  of  masters  and  mistresses,  rather  than  the  wishes  of 
parents  or  the  educational  progress  of  the  children  being 
considered.  At  any  rate,  for  day  schools  intended  to  meet 
the  needs  of  what,  for  a  better  title.  1  would  call  the  great 
middle  class  of  society.  I  venture  to  deprecate  further 
extension  of  holidays  as  injurious  to  the  children's  progress 
and  full  of  discomfort  and  burdensome  increase  of  expenjie 
to  parents^ 

As  to  the  times  when  these  holidayb  should  be  given, 
there  is  no  question  about  Christmas  and  little  or  none  about 
Midsummer  so-called.  Nearly  all  schools  begin  the  six  or 
seven  weeks  of  the  Midsummer  holidays  towards  the  end  of 
July.  Considering  the  difficulty  of  working  in  hot  weather, 
it  might  seem  bettcT  to  commence  the  summer  vacation  at 
the  beginning  rather  than  the  end  of  July,  as  it  used  to  be. 
But  there  is  not  any  hketihood  with  the  three  term  system 
of  thus  reverting  to  the  older  practice.  It  is,  however,  very 
essential  for  the  comfort  of  families  and  arrangement  of 
plans  for  visiting,  touring,  &c.,  that  this  principal  vacation 
should  begin  and  end  as  near  as  may  be  at  the  same  time 
for  boys'  and  girls'  schools  alike. 


The  greatest  difficulty  is  as  to  the  spring  vacation.  Some 
would  at  all  risks  and  incaiivcnieiice  keep  distinctly  to 
Easter:  and,  speaking  as  a  churchman,  I  must  say  my  sym- 
pathies go  entirely  with  these  maintainers  of  the  ancient  ways. 

The  majority  of  the  schools  at  present  keep  to  this  :  and 
it  should  be  noted  that  where  a  fixed  time  in  April  is  rather 
chosen  for  the  two  or  three  weeks'  break,  there  is  also  given 
a  holiday  from  Good  Friday  till  the  following  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  in  Easter  week,  which  introduces  yet  another 
break  in  school  work  and  life. 

If,  in  connection  with  what  I  have  now  read,  any  points 
be  raised,  possibly  one  will  be  this,  which  though  in  some 
sense  a  subordinate  one,  yet  is  not  to  be  lightly  regarded  in 
view  of  the  religious  feelings  awakened,  the  disturbance  and 
difficulties  in  connection  with  the  reunion  of  the  children  of 
the  same  family  who  may  be  going  to  schools  which  have 
diverse  practice  on  this  point,  and  with  other  matters  of  like 
kind. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  but  apologize  if  my  treatment  of  the 
subject  has  appeared  dry  or  uninteresting.  My  object  has 
been  to  throw  out  some  practical  hints,  founded  partly  on 
my  own  experience,  but  chiefly  on  the  experience  and  plans 
of  others  of  proved  knowledge  and  ability  ;  and  I  shall  be 
more  than  satisfied  if  these  hints  should  help  in  any  degree 
to  further  useful  discussion. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Stoy  (University  of  Jena)  addressed  the  Conference 
in  German.  Considering  the  subject  of  Modern  Schools, 
he  enunciated  the  following  principles  : — 

1.  The  foundation  of  well-organised  Modem  Schools  (in 
Germany,  Realschulej  is  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  at 
our  age. 

2.  The  Classical  Schools  fGymnasium)  alone  arc  not  able 
to  satisfy  all  the  demands  of  higher  education. 
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3.  The  Realschule.  or  Modem  School  is,  however,  not  to 
be  a  banaitsic  institution  ;  but  its  aim  is  to  raise  the  minds 
of  the  young  on  the  platform  of  nobler  views  of  life,  an  aim 
which  is  the  duty  of  the  Classical  School ;  but  it  too  often 
fails  to  do  •io. 

4.  The  Modem  School  docs  not  teach  Greek,  but  it  has 
to  heilenise  the  minds  of  the  youths  indirectly. 

5.  The  Modem  School  has  to  teach  mathematics,  science, 
modem  lan^oiagcs  and  history,  according  to  a  rational 
method. 

6.  A  Realschule,  or  Modern  School,  cannot  be  created 
by  laws  and  articles,  but  by  thorough  competent  masters — 
not  by  ntiosurcs.  but  by  men. 

7.  There  is  no  other  way  or  agency  by  which  to  get  good 
teachers  but  the  Training  College,  conducted  by  a  Principal 
able  to  work  in  the  spirit  of  such  educators  as  Thomas 
Arnold. 

8.  The  educational  system  of  Herbart,  the  German 
-educational  thinker,  surpas-w.'s  all  others  in  soundness  and 
feioroughness ;  for  it  is  based  upon  the  two  most  powerful 
f  agencies  of  human  life — Science  and  Love. 

Mr.  H.  C.  lloWKN  thought  all  uould  agree  that  they 
could  hardly  have  had  any  one  better  fitted  to  apeak 
about  the  modem  side  of  a  great  public  school  than  Mr. 
Eve.  For  his  own  part,  as  far  as  his  own  small  experience 
of  public  schools  went,  he  wa.s  in  agreement  with  Mr. 
Eve  in  almost  everything  he  had  said ;  but  he  seemed  to 
have  somewhat  underrated  the  value  which  the  teaching 
of  English  Literature  might  be  made  to  have  in  modern 
schools.  He  himself,  he  said,  had  had  some  considerable 
experience  in  the  matter  in  connection  with  middle 
echools.  Jic  had  tried  how  the  work  in  English  Literature 
light  be  profitably  done,  not  only  with  the  classes  Mr. 
Eve  had  suggested,  namely  the  higher  classes  in  modem 
schools,  but  with  some  of  the  very  lowest  classes,  and 
with  children  as  young  as  nine  or  ten.  If  English  Litera- 
ture was  taught,  as  too  often  it  was  taught,  simply  as  a 
subject  for  examination— there  being,  as  Professor  Mctklc- 
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John  had  described  on  a  previous  day,  a  child  on  one  side, 
a  book  in  the  middle,  and  the  teacher  on  the  other  adc — 
the  object   being  to  get  up  a  certain  number  of   notes, 
written  with  extremely  little  appreciation  of  the  artistic 
value  of  the  work  ;  if  that  was  the  way  English  Literature 
was  taught,  then  he  thought  it  would  prove  of  very  little 
value — and  more  than  ever  useless  if  the  subject  of  the 
lessons  was  made  some  History  of  Literature,  which  pro- 
duced only  a  secondhand  knowledge,  and  in  many  cases  a 
third-hand  knowledge.     On  that  point  he  knew  there  was 
no  difference  between  himself  and  Mr.  Eve  ;  but  he  would 
suggest,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  teaching  of  English 
Literature  should   begin  at  an  earlier   age.     He  did  not 
know  that  he  fully  agreed  with  Mr.  Eve  respecting  the  im- 
portance of  Latin-     He  allowed  that  it  was  possible  to  make 
Latin  a  very  valuable  mental  training,  but  the  -wray  Latin 
was  taught  in  most  schools  in  England  at  present  entirely 
prevented  it  from  being  a  mental  training  at  all    If  the 
work  given  to  children  to  do  continued  to  be  the  learning 
of  lists  of  declensions,  with  a  large  number  of  irregularities 
— irregularities  which  in  alt  their  lives  they  would  probably 
never  meet  with  again — it  could  not  be  productive  of  any 
great  good.     That  was  not  the  way  Mr.  Eve  would  pro- 
pose, he  knew  ;  but  that  was  the  way  Latin  was  taught  at 
most  schools.     He  believed    they  might    economise  time 
very  considerably  in  the  teaching  of  Latin,  and  still  get 
from    it   good    results.     He   did   not   think  that    in   their 
modem  schools  it  was  necessary  to  turn  out  Latin  alto- 
gether ;  but  it  should  be  taught  with  greater  economy  of 
time  and  labour,  and  thus  leave  room  for  other  highly  im- 
portant work  at  present  cramped  and  crowded  out.     With 
regard  to  the  valuable   paper  which  Archdeacon  Emery 
had  read,  he  hoped  that  when  they  got  the  paper  in  print 
they  would  find  added  to  it  the  statistics  spoken  of.  as  he 
was  sure  they  would  be  of  great  value  to  all  teachers,  as  a 
record  of  what  was  being  done  in  a  large  number  of  schools 
all  over  the  countrj'.    He  understood  that  Archdeacon 
Emery  condemned  whole  holidays,  and  considered  that  the 


boys  lost  something  if  the  masters  gained  something  by 
them.  He  would  not  enter  into  the  question  whether  the 
master  should  be  considered  rather  than  the  boys — though 
he  thought  it  was  a  most  valuable  thing  in  every  school  to 
keep  the  staff  as  fresh,  as  cheerful  and  as  bright  as  possible ; 
and  this  was  very  much  helped  by  allowing  the  master  to 
have  one  day  to  himself.  In  large  schools,  where  the 
children  went  in  at  nine  or  half-past  nine  in  the  morning, 
and  went  back  again  in  the  afternoon  to  four  or  fiveo'cloclc, 
and  had  to  sit  down  to  their  home  work  almost  im- 
mediately, and  then  go  to  bed — he  was  speaking  mainly 
of  boys— they  really  had  no  time  at  all  left  for  home-life 
except  on  Sundays ;  and  he  thought  people  might  have 
their  children  in  the  house  one  day  in  the  week,  without 
everything  being  turned  upside  down.  At  home,  the 
mother— and  if  the  father  got  home  early  from  work — the 
father  also,  and  the  elder  sisters  might  all  do  something 
towards  educating  {in  the  lai^cr  sense  of  the  word)  the 
younger  members  of  the  household.  People  were  getting 
too  much  into  the  way  of  thinking  that  educating  belonged 
entirely  to  schools — that  parents  could  send  their  children 
to  a  schoolmaster  or  a  schoolmistress,  and,  if  they  paid  a 
sufficient  sum,  have  little  or  no  rcsijonsibility  left  ;  and  if 
children  turned  out  badly,  lay  the  blame  on  the  school. 
He  thought  that  a  great  deal  of  most  valuable  education 
was  lost  to  children  who  were  cut  off  so  much  from  home 
life.  He  was  an  intense  believer  in  the  value  of  home  lifi^ 
not  only  for  children  but  for  the  parents  also.  It  was  not 
wholesome  for  parents  to  imagine  that  ihcy  could  get  rid 
entirely  of  their  responsibility  in  forming  the  characters  of 
their  children.  There  should  be  one  day  for  pleasure, 
recreation  and  intercourse  between  parents  and  children  ; 
and  Sunday,  particularly  in  England,  was  not  a  day  in  any 
way  Attcd  for  the  purpose.  The  picture  galleries  were 
not  open,  and  in  various  other  ways  parents  and  children 
were  hampered  in  what  they  could  do.  On  that  ground, 
and  not  simply  on  the  ground  that  a  teacher  should  have 
his  whole  holiday,  he  put  in  a  plea  for  the  whole  holiday. 
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Dr.  Strachan  apologized  for  intruding   himself  upon 
the  meeting,  not  being  a  teacher,  but  for  many  years  he 
had  taken  a  deep    interest  in  the  question  of  education 
from  a  physiological  point  of  view.     In  the  field  of  medical 
practice  he  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  work  of  schools, 
and  of  their  effect  upon  children,  and  he  hoped   therefore 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  give  his  views  on  some  points 
which  had  been  referred  to  in  the  paper  read  by  Archdeacon 
Emery.    7'hc  first  point  which  struck  him  in  the  paper 
(he  had  not  heard  llie  whole  of  it)  was  one  in  connection 
with  which  he  believed  there  was  a  great  fallacy,  looking 
upon  it  from  a  physiological  point  of  view — that  was  that  a 
variety  of  subjects  in  school  study  gave  rest  to  the  child's 
mind.     His  conviction  was  that  the  strain  of  attention  to 
whatever  subject  was  being  taught  was  fatiguing  to  the 
mind.     A   child   who  had  been  attending  one  cSass  and 
pving  great   attention,  and    perhaps   engaged    keenly  in 
competition,  had  his  mind  kept  in  a  state  of  strain  during 
the   whole  of  that   time,  and  after  that  strain  it  required 
relaxation.     It  was  not  rest  for  him  to  go  immediately  into 
another  class  and   strain   the    mind   again    upon  another 
subject     To  think  that  that  was  rest  was  a  fallacy  which 
produced  a  great  deal  of  injurj".     After  a  child  had  been 
engaged  for  a  time  in  study  he  ought  to  have  a  considerable 
time  of  relaxation  before  he  again   began   to   study   any 
other  subject     The  next  point  was  the  number  of  hours 
which  ought  to  be  given  to  school  work.    Archdeacon 
Emery  mentioned  that  in  a  school  it  was  a  usual  thing  to 
study  from  five  to  five-and-a-half  hours.    It  struck  him 
that    that   was    pretty   moderate,  for  if   the    time  were 
well  distributed  during  those  five  or  fivc-and-a-half  hours, 
probably  the  child  could  keep  up  the  attention  during  most 
of  the  time,  and  might  have   time  for  relaxation  besides. 
Immediately  after  that  they  came  to  the  question  of  pre- 
paration, which  he  found  took  from  half  an  hour  or  an  hour 
to  three  hours,  added  to  five  hours.    That  he  believed  was 
altogether  excessive.     It  was  an  understanding  in  physio- 
logical law  that  for  an  adult  five  or  six  hours  of  severe 
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mental  strain'or  work  was  as  much  as  a  man  could  very 
well  do,  and  to  expect  that  children,  while  the  brain  was 
still  growing,  whatever  the  age  might  be,  could  do  more 
work  than  a  man  could  do,  was,  he  thought,  preposterous. 
As  to  the  question  of  the  necessity  for  preparation  studies, 
what  were  the  children  supposed  to  be  doing  during  the 
five  hours  which  they  were  at  school?  He  understood 
children  went  to  school  to  be  taught,  and  if  Ihey  were 
taught  during  those  fivc-and-a-half  hours  he  did  not  know 
what  the  need  was  for  preparation  at  night  He  knew  it 
was  considered  that  a  child  could  scarcely  be  taught,  and 
that  he  ought  to  learn  for  himself.  The  question  was  as  to 
learning  from  the  spoken  word  or  from  the  printed  word. 
If  children  learned  from  a  book  they  learned  by  the 
same  process  that  they  learned  from  a  speaker  speaking  to 
them  ;  the  ideas  were  conveyed  to  the  mind  b>'  the  words ; 
the  word  was  the  mere  vehicle,  and  with  children  the 
spoken  word  was  very  much  more  familiar,  as  it  appealed 
much  more  readily  to  the  mind  than  the  printed  word,  of 
which  they  had  had  comparatively  little  experience.  He 
considered  that  the  whole  of  school  work  ought  to  be  done 
in  the  schotjl.  It  must  be  remembered  that  school  work 
was  not  the  only  education  which  a  child  required.  There 
ttTLs  a  great  deal  more  required  to  be  learned.  A  boy's 
whole  time  nowadays  seemed  to  be  spent  between  learning 
for  school  and  in  school.  That  was  a  very  narrow  view 
to  take  of  the  requirements  of  life.  A  very  great  deal 
more  required  to  be  learned,  and  there  was  a  great  deal 
more  preparation  required  to  be  undergone  to  fit  a  child 
to  take  his  place  in  life  afterwards,  and  therefore  some 
time  ought  to  be  allowed  for  that  purpose.  With  regard  to 
holidays,  instead  of  having  thirteen  weeks  or  more  of 
holidays,  he  would  say  there  ought  to  be  a  half  holiday 
every  day.  He  knew  that  seemed  ridiculous  according  to 
the  present  Jway  of  managing  a  school,  but  for  the  work 
he  spoke  of  with  children  it  required  to  go  on  daily,  not 
for  thirteen  weeks  at  a  stretch  and  then  months  without 
it  altogether.    It  ought  to  go  on  every  day,  and  if  those 
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thirteen  weeks  were  divided  up,  he  believed  it  would  give 
nearly  a  half  holiday  every  day,  and  that  would  be  far 
better  for  the  children.  As  to  the  other  holidays,  he 
should  say  tliat  a  month  in  the  summer  to  go  to  the 
seaside  was  all  the  long  vacation  children  would  require  ; 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  time  he  should  say  they  ought  to 
have  a  half  holiday  every  day  in  order  that  they  might 
learn  something  outside  the  school. 

Miss  Marian  Green  (Blackburn  High  School)  thought 
that  in  the  early  stages  of  learning  a  language  a  child  should 
aim  at  gaining  an  acquaintance  with  the  language  approxi- 
aiating  in  kind  to  his  knowledge  of  his  own.  The  more 
scholarly  treatment  would  come  after  some  knowledge  of  a 
language  had  been  gained. 

The  Rev.  R.  D.  Swallow  (Head  Master  of  Chigwell 
School)  thought  that  a  good  many  of  those  present  like 
himself,  with  a  good  deal  of  reluctance  had  given  up  a  part 
of  their  hard-earned  holiday  to  attend  the  Conference,  but 
they  had  been  rewarded  by  hearing  the  excellent  papers  of 
Mr.  Eve  and  Archdeacon  Emery.  Mr.  Eve  had  had  to 
deal  with  the  modern  side  question  in  Wellington  CoSlege 
and  University  College  School,  where  there  was  very 
excellent  material  to  work  upon.  The  difficulty  of  school- 
masters in  small  schools  such  as  his  own,  was  that  the 
number  of  the  boys  they  had  who  were  fit  to  be  worked 
upon,  and  of  whom  much  could  be  made,  was  very  small 
indeed.  Mr.  Carlyle  hud  said  that  the  world  was  made 
up  of  knaves  and  fools,  mostly  fools,  and  that  certainly 
was  the  case  in  the  small  schools.  They  had  not  in  those 
schools  the  opportunity  of  getting  the  best  boys  by 
means  of  scholarships,  nor  !iad  they  always  the  oppor- 
tunity of  keeping  the  be.st  boys,  but  were  obliged  almost 
always  to  pass  them  on.  They  were  also  sometimes  obliged 
to  take  pity  on  those  poor  creatures  who  were  superannuated 
from  such  schools  as  Wellington  College,  not  from  any 
fault  of  their  own,  except  that  God  had  placed  thcni  in  the 
class  of  those  who  were  to  be  written  down  as  fools.  TTic 
masters  of  small  schools  were  therefore  under  this  difticulty, 
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and  he  had  himself  failed  to  discover  that  the  teaching  of 
I  French  or  German  to  those  boys  was  as  useful  for  them  as 
'the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  after  the  old  fashion.     He 
therefore  thoujjht  that  the  masters  of  small  schools  could 
not  altogether  apply  to  themselves  Mr,  Eve's  very  excellent 
advice.     AitolJier  difficulty  for  them  was  that  in  teaching 
modem  languages,  they  were  teaching  languages  which  the 
Universities  did  not  encourage,  or  to  which  they  gave  very 
little  encouragement      He  believed  that  at  last  there  was 
a  modem  language  tripos  at  Cambridge,  and  he  had  heard 
that  Jesus  College  intended  offering,  next  year,  a  modern 
language  scholarship.     Until  the  Universities  encouraged 
the  teaching  of  French  and  German,  he  was  afraid  that  in 
small  schools  they  would  be  in  a  difficulty.      Every  father 
and  mother  of  course  thought  their  own  goose  a  swan  until 
they  had  proved  to  the  contrary,  and  fathers  and  mothers 
would  insist  upon  their  boys  learning  those  subjects  which 
might  eventually,  if  not  at  first,  lead  them  onto  the  highest 
University  distinctions.    He  wl.shcd  to  add  one  word  on  the 
subject  of  holidays,  and  of  course  he  spoke  as  the  head 
master  of  a  more  or  less  mixed  school,  but  chiefly  board- 
ing.    He  found  there  was  no  difficulty  in  inducing  day-boys 
at  such  a  school  as  his  own,  to  fall  in  with  the  views  most 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  boarders  in  his  house.    He 
wa.s  going  to  make  a  very  radical  suggestion  with  regard  to 
half-holidays,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  only  putting  in  another 
way  the  words  of  Dr.  Strachan.    Hcwouldsuggcst  that  they 
should  have  no  fixed  half-holidays  at  all.    He  believed  if 
they  could  spread  the  work  over  the  six  days  of  the  week, 
it  would  be  better  than  having  long  hours  on  certain  days 
of  the  week,  and  then  finding  themselves  with  two  or  three 
days  in    the  week,  certainly  two,  which  were  especially 
troublesome  in  winter,  when  many  boys  hardly  knew  what 
to  do  with  themselves  in  consequence  of  wet  weather,  and 
of  having  few  amusements.     Dr.  Strachan  had  suggested 
that  the  strain  of  mental  work  was  too  se\'ere  in  connection 
with  preparation,  and  asked  what  wa.s  the  good  of  pre- 
paration.    He  did  not  know  how  to  answer  him,  and  Vw. 
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did  not  think  any  schcK>lmastcr  would  venture  to  answer 
him  without  asking  him  lo  go  to  a  school  and  sec.  It 
was  obviously  useless  to  attempt  to  teach  boys  during  five 
hours  unless  some  preparation  had  been  made  beforehand. 
With  regard  to  the  length  of  holidays  in  summer,  he  wished 
that  the  head  masters  of  large  public  schools  would  be 
perfectly  honest  about  their  summer  holidays.  He  had 
been  told  by  one  of  the  masters  of  a  famous  school  that 
they  never  gave  more  than  six  weeks'  holiday  in  summer  ; 
but  he  found  from  a  boy  attending  the  school,  that  during 
the  summer  term  sundry  school  distinctions  had  been 
gained,  and  an  extra  week's  holiday  was  therefore  given. 
He  also  found  the  Princeof  Wales,  or  some  royal  personage 
had  visited  the  place,  so  a  second  extra  week's  holiday 
was  given.  He  had  been  told  over  and  over  again  ttiat 
that  school  never  gave  more  than  six  weeks'  holiday,  hut 
those  six  weeks  were  always  being  extended  from  some 
cause  or  other.  With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Bowen  had  said 
about  the  connection  between  home  life  and  school  life,  he 
should  be  sorry  to  appear  to  depreciate  the  importance  of 
home  teaching  and  home  influence.  Instead  of  Mr.  Bowen's 
division  of  the  week  into  two  parU,  one  part  when  the 
boys  were  under  the  influence  of  the  school,  and  the  other 
part  when  the  boys  were  under  the  influence  of  the  home, 
he  would  rather  divide  his  year  into  two  parts,  and  say  that 
during  term  time  the  boys  belonged  altogether  to  the 
school,  and  during  their  holidays  they  belonged  altogether 
to  the  home. 

Miss  Beale,  of  Cheltenham,  said  she  cordially  agreed 
witli  Dr.  Strachan  when  he  said  that  a  half-holiday  every 
day  was  a  better  arrangement  than  giving  a  whole  Satur- 
day holiday.  As  to  Latin,  it  had  been  said  that  language 
was  taught  in  a  way  which  did  not  teach  people  to  think, 
and  certainly  they  had  felt  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  books 
which  enabled  them  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  as  they 
wished  to  do.  They  thought  it  was  very  desirable  to  begin 
with  modem  languages.  Thcyounghad  no  taste  for  gram- 
matical abstractions,  and  therefore  it  was  better  to  begin 
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with  the  simpler  languages.  After  that  they  wanted  to 
take  up  Latin  and  Greek  at  a  time  when  the  pupils'  minds 
wcl^  more  developed,  and  they  found  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  getting  anything  but  books  written  for  baby  boys.  She 
thought  there  might  be  some  onti  at  the  Conference — 
perhaps  a  foreigner — who  would  be  able  to  write  for  them 
a  grammar  for  intelligent  people,  people  who  ivere  no 
longer  boys, 

Mr.PmUPWELLS  said  he  had  heard  Archdeacon  Emery's 
paper  with,  very  much  pleasure,  but  was  sorry  he  was  not 
present  during  the  time  Mr.  Eve  was  speaking.  He  thought 
it  would  be  desirable  to  get  aa  many  representative  opinions 
as  possible  of  different  styles  of  schools,  and  therefore  he 
would  stale  that  his  was  a  private  school,  which  he  had 
been  conducting  for  25  years,  mainly  himself,  but  of  course 
with  the  assistance  of  other  masters.  He  could  not  agree 
with  what  had  been  said  as  to  the  number  of  bnys  in  a 
class.  It  had  been  stated  that  from  ^5  to  30  might  be 
taught  perfectly  in  a  class,  but  there  was  very  much  duubt 
about  that.  It  was  his  practice  to  say  that  no  master, 
were  he  ever  so  good,  could  teach  with  efficiency  more 
than  12  boys, and  he  never  allowed  his  classes  logo  beyond 
that  number.  He  knew  very  welt  that  in  that  particular 
he  would  be  at  issue  with  the  masters  of  large  schools, 
because  those  schools  must  be  large  or  they  could  not  make 
their  pupils  pay  ;  but  his  own  theory  was  that  schools  such 
as  his  must  be  small  or  they  could  not  give  efficient  leaching. 
To  teach  was  one  thing,  but  to  test  was  another.  If  there 
were  two  or  three  hours'  preparation  the  teaching  was  not 
done  by  the  master  but  the  testing  only.  He  could  lecture 
to  any  number,  but  if  he  had  to  test  the  knowledge  of  each 
individual  much  more  time  and  much  more  .skill  would  be 
required.  The  preparation  time  was  really  tltc  teaching 
time,  and  if  that  were  so,  who  was  to  do  the  teaching?  In 
his  school  most  of  the  day  pupils  who  wanted  real  work 
came  for  preparation,  and  he,  as  the  eldest  master,  was 
always  there  for  preparation.  As  to  classes  of  40,  60,  or  80 
boys  ;  to  teach  them  was  easy  but  the  testing  was  Uvi  'Mo.tV^ 
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and  he  was  sure  that  there  was  hardly  any  man  or  lady 
engaged  in  tuition  who  would  not  find  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  test  a  class  of  more  than  i2. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Daniel  (Battersea  Training  College) 
said  he  had  not  heard  the  papers  read,  but  he  had  gathered 
from  the  remarks  of  the  vanoms  speakers  the  general  line  of 
argument  pursued  in  each  paper,  and  wished  to  offer  a  few 
comments  on  some  of  the  remarks  he  had  heard.  As  to 
Ihc  general  principle  involved  in  the  saying  that  "  change 
was  rest,"  he  agreed  with  those  who  thought  so.  It  was  a 
rest  to  pass  from  a  subject  like  classics  to  mathematics, 
and  from  mathematics  to  physical  science,  but  they  could 
not  go  on  changing  for  ever  and  finding  rests,  and  the 
reason  was  obvious.  Attention  was  requisite  for  every 
exercise,  and  attention  involved  the  consumption  of  nervous 
energy  and  nerve  matter.  Whatever  (he  subject  might  be 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  the  general  energy  of  Uie 
system  consumed,  and  there  was,  therefore,  less  available  for 
any  other  subject  that  might  be  taken  up.  It  was  perfectly 
true  that  in  the  afternoon  a  child  could  not  do  what  he 
could  in  the  morning,  and  that  in  the  evening  he  could  not 
do  what  he  could  in  the  afternoon  ;  still  it  was  ]>ossiblc  to 
choose  school  work  to  suit  those  fluctuating  states  of 
energy  throughout  the  day,  and  he  thought  a  skilful  teacher 
would  devise  his  ttme-tabte  in  such  a  way  that  when 
energy  was  at  the  maximum  the  child  should  be  engaged 
upon  his  severest  work.  The  forenoon  should  be  spent 
upon  the  most  arduous  exercise,  the  afternoon,  if  used 
at  all,  devoted  to  lighter  work,  and  the  evening,  instead 
of  being  devoted  as  it  frequently  was  to  the  acquisition 
of  new  matter,  should  be  mainly  used  in  making  new 
combinations  of  the  information  that  had  been  received. 
One  speaker  seemed  to  think  that  preparation  was  utterly 
unnecessary  if  proper  teaching  were  given,  but  he  himself 
was  far  from  thinking  that.  A  child  Icamt  nothing  but 
what  he  taught  himself.  They  might  speak  by  the  hour, 
but  unless  the  child  w.is  attending,  and  comparing  what 
was  said  with  what  he  had  already  learnt,  and  reasoning 


about  what  waH  said,  he  learnt  absolutely  nothing.  Prepa- 
ration was  absolutely  necessary  Tor  effectual  teaching.  The 
child  muKt  co-ojxjralc  with  the  teacher,  and  the  child  must 
do  more  than  the  teacher.  What  was  of  importance  was 
not  what  the  teacher  did  for  the  child,  but  what  he  got  the 
child  to  do  for  himself.  One  gentleman  had  spoken  about 
fools,  and  about  their  preponderance  in  small  schools,  but 
the  fact  was  that  fools  very  frequently  were  only  wise 
persons  misunderstood.  Fools  were  wise  men  whose  saga- 
city had  never  been  discovered,  and  the  persons  who  were 
mainly  to  be  blamed  for  their  folly  were  the  parents  and 
the  tcachera.  With  regard  to  holidays,  he  thought  iJiat 
many  high  schools  in  particular  were  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage for  the  want  of  occasional  holidays.  In  his  own  church 
they  had  festival  days,  they  got  a  holiday  for  the  saints' 
days,  the  founder's  day,  and  other  days.  He  had  once 
su^cstcd  that  the  high  .schools  should  have  a  hagiology 
of  their  own,  and  that  holidays  should  be  kept  in  memory 
of  the  great  educational  reformers. 

Miss  Franks  {Camden  Road  Training  School  for  young 
children)  said,  she  thought  that  for  children  under  ten  years 
of  age  there  should  be  no  preparation  of  lessons  at  all,  if  they 
spent  from  five  to  five-and-a-half  hours  in  schooL  She  had 
seen  very  much  of  the  evils  of  so-called  preparation, 
extending  over  two  or  three  hours,  and.  indeed,  shutting 
out  all  possibility  of  home  life.  She  thought  the  children  she 
had  referred  to  should  go  home  after  five  or  five-and-a-half 
hours'  work,  quite  free  from  all  responsibility  as  to  lessons, 
with  two  exceptions.  They  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
go  over,  or  reproduce  something  which  had  been  made 
very  clear  to  them  during  school  hours,  or  they  might  Jiave 
a  very  small  task  given  to  them  in  the  shape  of  some 
definite  work,  such  as  an  easy  problctn  in  mathematics,  the 
process  having  been  shown  to  them  in  the  school  hours. 
If  it  were  asked  how  such  pupils  would  make  sufficient 
progress  without  preparation,  she  would  like  to  answer 
that  the  progress  depending  upon  undue  encroachment  on 
the  legitimate  relaxation  to  be  found  in  home  life  ^houVi^ 


be  dispensed  with.  She  tliought  the  excesMve  require- 
ments of  so-called  preparation  were  often  tlic  consequence 
of  competition  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  high  schools,  each 
aiming  at  giving  a  larger  amount  of  instruction  than  hU 
peer,  and  all  aiming  at  quantity  rather  than  quality.  As  a 
substitute  for  so-called  preparation,  she  would  suggest 
better  and  clearer  teaching,  more  suitable  subjects,  a  more 
measured  quantity  of  the  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time 
constant  oral  and  written  test  questions  entering  as  part  of 
every  lesson. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  GUY  said  he  had  not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  licar  tlie  papers  read,  owing"  to  an  accident,  but 
he  had  heard  one  remark  by  Archdeacon  Emeiy  about 
holidays  spoken  of.  It  seemed  to  him  they  ought  to  try 
to  arrive  at  some  definite  holiday  for  Easter,  and  as  a 
practical  person  he  would  ask,  whether  something  could  not 
be  done  to  bring  pressure  upon  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses to  agree  to  keep  to  the  old  fashion  of  the 
country.  If  they  could  by  any  possibility  get  a  fixed  time 
for  Easter  holidays  it  would  be  of  great  convenience  to  a 
great  number  of  families, 

Mr.  Eve  (University  College  School),  referring  to 
Mr,  Bowen's  remarks,  stated  what  he  wished  to  say  was.  that 
he  doubted  whether  English  literature  coukl  be  made  the 
staple  of  a  modem  schuol.  Much  should  be  taught,  and 
no  one  could  teach  it  better  than  Mr.  Bowcn  ;  but  he 
doubted  whether  they  could  secure  by  means  of  it  that 
continuous  methodical  thought,  for  boys,  say,  from  twelve 
to  sixteen,  which  they  could  from  some  other  subjects.  Miss 
Green  had  criticised  a  little  his  phrase  as  to  the  scholarly 
treatment  of  modem  languages.  He  agreed  with  her  that 
with  young  children  they  must  get  on  as  well  as  they  could, 
and  he  thought,  that  probably  the  most  scholariy  mind  was 
the  least  likely  to  intrude  the  mysteries  of  higher  scholarship 
on  the  youngest  pupils.  He  therefore  thought  that  he  and 
Miss  Green  were  pretty  much  agreed.  Mr.  Swallow  asked 
what  small  schools  were  to  do.  The  only  solution  he  had 
been  able  to  think  of  was  that  small  schools  should  conlinc 


themselves  to  one  line.  A  school  not  likely  to  number  more 
tlian  a  hundred  boys  could  not  possibly  have  a  classical  and 
a  modern  side,  much  as  the  residents  in  a  town  might  wish 
it.  It  ought  to  be  possible  for  the  schoolmaster  himself  to 
fix  it  in  one  line,  or  for  the  Endowed  School  Commissioners 
to  fix  the  line  for  him.  To  attempt  with  so  small  a  number 
of  boys  to  have  two  organizations  side  by  side  was  out  of 
the  question. 

Archdeacon  Emery  said  that  those  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  discussion  had  partially  answered  one  another. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Wells'  remark,  that  in  a  comparatively 
small  .school  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  get  twelve  boys 
of  equal  power,  and  would  be  impossible  to  get  thirty  or 
forty  boys  that  could  work  altogether;  no  doubt  from  a 
private  school  point  of  view  Mr.  Wells  was  right,  and  in 
such  schools  they  must  ha%-c  smaller  numbers,  say  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  in  a  class.  With  respect  to  home  life, 
considering  a  quarter  of  the  year  was  given  to  holidays, 
also  Sunday  and  two  half  holidays,  or  a  whole  holiday  in 
every  week,  he  thought  there  was  a  tolerable  quantity  of 
home  life.  They  were  increasing  the  number  of  subjects 
to  be  studied  every  year,  from  science  and  learning  rapidly 
advancing.  There  was  a  demand  for  an  increase  of  subjects 
of  study,  and  they  must  try  to  meet  these  wants  of  modem 
days  by  good  teaching,  and  belter  books,  and  by  improving 
the  physique  of  the  children,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  work 
harder.  An  old-fashioned  man  like  himself  would  rather 
go  back  to  the  old  curriculum,  and  not  go  so  much  into 
details  of  many  subjects,  but  would  rather  lay  a  good 
foundation  of  education  in  three  or  four  subjects.  But  that 
idea  seemed  to  be  going  out  of  fashion  everj-where.  With 
respect  to  confining  all  school  work  to  school  time,  that 
seemed  to  him  impossible.  There  must  be  time  for  pre- 
paration, but  he  thought  master*  and  mistresses  ought  to 
be  a  little  more  careful  as  to  what  they  set  to  be  prcparcdL 
If  pains  were  taken  witli  new  lessons,  to  give  boys  or  girls 
a  little  idea  of  what  they  had  got  to  prepare,  he  thought 
it  would  be  very  successful ;  but  to  put  UtUcViw^  wvVes^ 
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pieces  of  classics  or  mathematics  to  do  at  home,  and  then 
to  put  them  under  impositions  because  they  were  not  able 
to  make  anything  out  of  them,  seemed  cruel.  A  good  deal 
must  depend  upon  the  intelligence  and  thought  fulness  of 
the  teacher  as  to  what  the  teacher  gave  to  be  prepared. 
With  respect  to  the  change  of  study  being  a  great  strain, 
no  doubt  it  was  a  strain.  Tliey  must  have  strains,  and 
that  could  not  be  helped  in  this  workaday  world  ;  but  he 
tliought  a  change  of  study  was  also  a  great  relaxation.  It 
had  been  discovered  in  recent  years,  certainly  in  his  own 
school,  and  he  supposed  in  most  schools,  that  tllCy  could 
introduce  a  larger  number  of  subjects  and  save  the  strain 
on  the  children  by  giving  a  variety  of  subjects.  He,  how- 
ever, thought  that  action  might  be  pressed  too  far.  There 
must  not  be  too  many  lessons  nor  too  many  subjects,  but 
if  the  subjects  were  properly  appointed,  there  was  not  such 
a  great  strain  as  there  would  otherwise  be.  A  half  hour  or 
an  hour  given  by  a  kind  parent,  or  some  one  who  could 
give  a  little  assistance,  would  be  a  great  relief  to  the  child. 
As  to  home  influence,  no  doubt  that  was  a  very  important 
thing,  but  with  respect  to  education  there  were  a  lar^c 
number  of  parents  who  were  not  able  to  do  much  to  assist 
teachers  in  the  way  of  home  influence.  As  to  the  Easter 
holiday,  a  friend  had  suggested  to  him  that  a  good  way  out 
of  that  difficulty*  would  be  to  get  the  Church  to  fix  Easter 
in  April,  but  he  did  not  think  that  was  very  likely  to  be 
done  at  present.  A  very  great  deal  of  difficulty  had  been 
experienced  centuries  ago  witll  respect  to  Easter,  and  he 
did  not  think,  with  all  respect  to  schools,  that  the  Church 
was  likely  to  enter  again  into  that  particular  subject.  As 
to  holiday.'!,  if  they  were  to  have  two  or  three  half-holidays 
a  week  as  well  as  saint  days  and  other  special  days,  it  was 
rather  difficult  to  know  when  the  boys  were  to  go  to  school ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  they  would  be  nearly  always  at 
home.  Possibly  he  should  be  criticised  by  kind  friends, 
but  he  hojwd  that  what  he  had  said  might  turn  out  to 
be  of  some  profit. 
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THE  COMPARATIVE  ADVANTAGES   OF 
BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

By  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Brereton. 

I  AM  afraid  I  must  begin  by  saying  that  the  subject  of  this 
Paper  was  to  some  extent  prejudged  when  it  was  placed  in 
my  hands.  My  only  claim  to  be  listened  to  in  an  Edu- 
cational Conference  is  that  for  many  years  of  my  life  1  have 
been  much  occupied  with  efforts  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
system  of  public  Boarding  Schools  for  the  Middle  Class.  It 
has  not  indeed  been  altogether  from  preference  that  I  have 
paid  most  attention  to  boarding  schools,  but  because  1  have 
been  mainly  interested  in  the  requirements  of  rural  resi- 
dents ;  and  for  the-'^e  boarding  schools  arc  almost  indis- 
pensable: Even  the  improveraent,  great  as  it  has  been,  of 
the  elementary  schools  in  villages,  does  not,  and  cannot 
meet  all  the  wants  of  villagers.  Rural  children  would  be 
placed  at  great  disadvantage  in  the  preparation  for  life  if 
day  schools,  however  largely  distributed,  were  not  supple- 
mented by  boarding  schools.  Uut  in  grappling  willi  the 
problem  of  establishing  boarding  schools,  partly  as  attcma- 
tivcs  and  partly  as  supplements  to  rural  day  schools,  I 
have  certainly  come  to  think  that  the  balance  of  compara- 
tive advantage  does,  in  educational  value,  lean  to  the  ^dc 
of  boarding  schools. 

The  difference  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  between 
Education  and  Instruction ;  between  the  preparation  for 
wise  conduct  in  after-life,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
under  competent  teachers.  The  latter  can  be  given  equally 
well  in  day  schools  and  boarding  schools,  The  former  implies 
something  more,  which  must  be  supplied  either  in  the  home 
or  in  the  boarding  school.  The  real  question  I  have  been 
asked  to  consider  in  this  paper  is,  whether  that  portion  of 
education  which  day  schools  cannot  give  may  be  given 
with  advantage  away  from  the  parents'  home. 

The  parent  is  by  natural  presumption,  and  as  a  first 
principle  both  of  religion  and  politics,  the  educator  of  the 
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child.  As  such  he  is  responsible  both  for  teaching  and 
training — for  the  formation  of  character  as  well  as  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  day  school  invites  him  to 
transfer  the  teaching  to  professors  of  that  art.  He  may  do 
this  and  yet  retain  within  his  own  personal  care  the  training. 
But  boarding  schools  oflfer  to  take  charge  both  of  the  training 
and  teaching.  Which  is  best?  That  the  parent  should 
accept  thi.s  offer  or  decline  it  ?  Shall  he  send  his  child  to 
school  for  a  few  hours  In  the  day  or  for  many  cousccutive 
months  in  the  year  ? 

I  have  said  that  to  rural  residents  there  is  often  no  choice. 
The  child  must  be  sent  away  from  home  or  practically  not 
get  even  the  teaching  necessary-  for  his  reasonable  advance 
in  life.  But  the  freedom  of  the  parents'  choice  is  oflcn 
limited  not  only  by  the  distance  or  inferiority  of  the  day 
school,  but  by  the  presumed  costliness  of  a  good  boarding 
school.  I  think  I  may  perhaps  render  real  service  to  the 
cause  of  Education,  if  1  can  call  attention  to  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  truth,  that  as  a  general  rule,  applicable  to  alt 
grades  of  society,  good  boarding  schools  may  be  found  less 
costly  to  the  parent  than  d.'iy  .•schools  and  home  living.  I 
am  far  from  saying  that  the  cost  should  decide  the  question 
of  comparative  advantage  ;  but  I  wish  to  remove  the  preju- 
dice against  boarding  schools  on  the  ground  of  much 
greater  expense. 

The  upper  classes  in  England  have,  at  least  for  boys, 
accepted  the  principle  that  education  away  from  home  is  to 
be  preferred.  The  resort  of  the  sons  of  the  more  wealthy 
families  to  the  more  celebrated  PublEc  Schools  has  led  to 
a  custom  of  allowing  the  teachers  to  add  to  their  profes- 
sional salaries  the  profits  derived  from  lodging  and  feeding 
their  puptl.s.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
-•iystcm  in  schools  for  the  higher  classes,  it  has  undoubtctlly 
had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  middle  class,  in  leading 
them  to  suppose  that  public  boarding  schools  to  be  good 
must  be  expensive. 

The  cost  of  teaching  dcpcnd.s,  of  course,  on  the  supply  of 
qualified  teachers,  and   will  presumably  be  the   same  in 
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day  schools  and  boarding  schools.  The  supervision  of  the 
scholars  out  of  school  hours  and  the  responsibility  for  their 
conduct  and  character  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  tuition 
in  boarding  schools.  But  even  with  this  proper  addition  to 
the  food,  service  and  lodging,  the  economy  of  providing'  for 
numbers,  especially  of  the  same  age  and  requirements,  is  so 
great  that  the  comparative  cheapness  of  the  boarding  school 
alongside  of  the  home  and  the  day  school  may  with  some 
KWifidence  be  affirmctl. 

I  am  Chairman  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Devon 
County  School,  of  the  Norfolk  County  School,  and  of 
Cavendish  College  at  Cambridge ;  nnd  I  am  also  respon- 
sible for  the  management  of  a  successful  boarding  school 
for  girls.  I  am  .ipeaking  u-lthin  my  personal  knowledge  if 
I  say  that  the  opportunities  of  procuring  the  most  whole- 
some food  and  needful  service  at  the  lowest  cost  arc  much 
greater  in  the  hands  of  the  master  or  mistress  or  matron  of 
a  boarding  school  than  of  any  one  of  the  parents  at  home. 
The  same  applies  to  baths  and  all  sanitary  appliances  and 
to  medical  supervision.  As  soon  as  the  important  distinc- 
tion is  drawn  that  the  teacher  derives  no  profit  from  the 
board  and  is  also  relieved  from  all  anxiety  in  case  of  loss, 
he  stands  in  the  position  of  a  parent  who  is  neither  needy 
nor  greedy,  but  wishes  only  the  most  favourable  conditions 
for  his  child's  health  and  welt-doing. 

I  will  not  trouble  the  meeting  with  figures,  though  I 
could,  of  course,  supply,  from  the  experience  of  the  schools 
I  have  mentioned,  ample  illustrations  of  tlic  principle  that  I 
am  sustaining.  Kxpcricncc proves  what  rcasonwould  c.\pect, 
that  homes  designed,  built,  fitted  and  furnished,  and 
managed  with  a  view  to  the  requirements  of  learners,  are 
on  the  whole*  cheaper  than  homes  in  which  the  learners, 

*  ir  ihc  advantage  of  compamlive  cheapnccx  can  be  claimed  for 
boatiding  over  day  schi>(>l>,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  5UKi:cst  wbclbcr 
the  UDheaJtby  conditions  of  the  overcrowded  population*  in  London 
nnd  lh«  Urge  ton-ns,  might  not  be  much  allcvi.-ited  by  providing  large 
eletncntary  bonnling  schools  In  the  country.  What  is  done  with 
advantage  ior  tlic  inmates  of  numerous  orphan  schools  and  other 
uyhini*,  migbt,  one  would  think,  be  don«  for  the  public  dcmentary 
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however  dearly  loved,  arc  only  subordinate  elements  io  the 
household. 

What  may  be  set  down  to  the  advantage  of  boajding 
schools  on  the  score  of  expense  is,  however,  only  urged  for 
the  soke  of  a  fair  consideration  of  the  higher  advantages 
which  public  boarding  schools  profess  to  give  over  education 
in  the  day  school  and  home.  I  ought  to  say  that,  with  the 
exception  of  technical  boarding  schools,  in  which  1  think 
numbers  might  be  embarrassing,  I  am  not  in  favour  of 
small  boarding  schools.  The  qualifications,  moral  as 
well  as  mental,  for  the  head  master  or  mistress  of  a  board- 
ing school,  are  of  a  very  high  and  rare  kind.  The  responsi- 
bility is  very  great,  and  the  supply  of  those  fitted  to  under- 
take it  can  never  be  expected  to  overflow.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  mischief  has  been  sometimes  done  by  the  revival  of 
small  and  unimportant  grammar  schools.  Consider  what 
an  influence  might  have  been  exercised  on  the  future  educa- 
tion of  England  had  these  numerous  local  endowments  been 
combined  in  wise  association  with  the  enlightened  opinion 
and  enterprise  of  large  districts  and  communities,  such  as 
our  counties  and  cities,  and  care  been  taken  to  provide  a 
graduated  supply  of  efficient,  but  not  superfluous  public 
boarding  schools  through  which  the  work  of  our  greatest 
English  educators  might  have  reached  every  class,  and 
carried  fruits  of  the  best  culture  into  every  village. 

May  I  be  pardoned  if,  as  one  of  the  surviving  pupils  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  I  plead  for  room  among  the  intermediate 
schools  of  England  for  the  Rugbies  of  the  future.  Day 
schools  alone  cannot  meet  the  requirements  of  a  complete 
education,  or  make  full  preparation  in  youth  for  the  after- 
life of  a  high-spirited  as  well  as  thoroughly  instructed 
nation.     It  wa-'5  .'\rnol<l  who  found  in  the  English  public 


scholar.  Ten  months  of  ttie  year  might  be  spent  in  roomy  ajtd  de- 
lathed  coiijury  schools  .it  no  greater  cost  to  the  parent  or  \\\%  coiilri- 
butors  than  is  incurred  now.  Tin-  health  and  decency  of  the  parL-nls' 
pinched  .il>u4c  wuuld  be  same  conipcnsalion  for  the  tcmpor.ir}' absence 
ofhU  child,  and  in  many  cases  arrangements  could  be  made  to  make 
the  holidays  of  the  scholar  coincide  with  an  excursion  of  the  family. 
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boarding  school  an  instrument  of  extraordinary  power  for 
realising  the  higher  aspirations  of  Christian  cniUsatlon.  It 
was  Amold  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  work  at  Rugby, 
watching  with  anxious  eye  the  social  dangers  and  defects 
of  England,  pointed  to  the  want  of  good  secondary  schools 
as  one  of  the  most  serious  dangers  and  deplorable  defects. 
Arnold  has  been  dead  more  than  forty  years.  It  is  stiil 
true  that  we  have  no  public  system  of  secondary  schools  in 
England.  It  is  still  true  that  there  is  great  danger  in 
that  defect  But  it  is  not  too  late ;  and  there  are  many 
symptoms  of  that  public  attention  being  awakened,  without 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  carry  out  public  reforms  or 
improvements. 

If  I  am  asked  by  what  machinery  or  organisation  this 
need  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  assume  it  granted)  of  public 
boarding-schools  can  be  most  expeditiously  supplied,  I 
would  eamastly  plead  for  the  removal  of  a  prejudice  which 
keeps  apart  schools  established  by  private  enterprise,  on 
commercial  principles,  from  those  founded  by  endowments. 
Endowments  alone,  considerable  as  these  are  in  England, 
are  quite  inadequate  to  .lupply  what  is  wanted.  The  de- 
pendence upon  rates  and  taxes,  already  carried  in  the 
opinion  of  many  to  a  dangerous  and  mischievous  point  in 
the  case  of  elementary  schools,  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated 
above  the  confines  of  paui)erisnri.  If  in  the  intermediate 
public  schools  the  proprietary  principle  (subject  to  limita- 
tions both  as  to  profit  and  appointment  of  teachers)  were 
encouraged  to  co-operate  with  tlie  public  endowments,  and 
connected  with  local  and  national  honour,  I  have  little  doubt 
that  ample  funds  would  be  forthcoming.  The  lai^c  board- 
ing-schools connected  with  the  Counties  would,  if  sclf- 
aupporting-,  be  excellent  stations  for  successive  up-raising 
ladders  by  which  the  increase  of  the  endowments  ought  to 
lift  the  deserving  scholars  from  the  elementary  grade  into 
the  secondary,  and  similarly  those  of  the  secondary  into 
the  higher  schools  of  the  country-.  These  "  County  schools," 
supported  by  the  paj'incnts  of  their  scholars,  might,  if 
sufficiently  lai^c  and  properly  oiganiscd,  become  training 


schools  for  the  elementary  teachers.  It  is  at  present  an 
evil  that  those  teachers  are  educated  too  much  apart  frnm 
the  sons  of  that  middle  class  to  which,  by  their  profession, 
tlicy  arc  entitled  to  consider  themselves  belonging.  Those 
who  might  aspire  to  rise  still  higher  in  their  profession 
should  have  opportunities,  in  Colleges  connected  with  the 
Universities,  to  receive  their  share  in  the  highest  education 
of  the  country. 

I  should  transgress  the  time  allotted  to  me  if  I  attempted 
to  do  more  than  thus  indicate  the  position  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  given  to  lai^e  public  boarding  schools  in  inter- 
mediate education.  I  ought  not,  however,  to  pass  over  the 
dilHculty  which  undoubtedly  exists  in  providing  jniblic 
boarding  schools.  The  religious  responsibility  transferrctl 
by  the  parent  to  the  teacher  in  a  day  school  is  slight,  and 
may  be  guarded  by  a  conscience  clause.  But  in  a  boarding 
school  the  responsibility  cannot  be  so  limited  or  suspended 
Hence  the  tendency  to  the  connection  of  boarding  schools 
with  distinct  religious  communities.  When  a  pledge  can 
be  given  that  a]l  shall  be  taught  and  trained  according  to 
definite  formulas,  those  who  belong  to  the  same  denomina- 
tion will  entrust  their  children  to  the  schools  which  are  in 
accord.  But  these  dcnora  (national  boarding  schools  are 
hardly  public  schools.  Even  the  Church  of  England,  wide 
and  national  as  it  is,  seems  to  narrow  iLs  public  character 
when  it  identifies  itself  with  schools  from  which  teachers 
belonging  to  other  Christian  bodies  are  excluded.  On  the 
other  hand,  boarding  schools  established  with  no  religious 
initiative  or  profession,  would  in  tliis  country  be  so  out  of 
harmony  with  the  convictions  and  sentiments  of  the  people, 
as  to  be  either  unjust  or  useless,  were  they  to  demand 
public  support,  or  occupy  a  public  place  in  English  education. 
On  the  ground  of  this  religious  difficulty  there  are  many 
who  think  that  the  only  public  schools  must  be  day  schools, 
because  in  these  alone,  as  they  think,  can  the  children  of 
parents  holding  different  religious  convictions  be  taught 
together.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  1  would  rely  on  two 
great  facts  in  our   English  national  life.     First,  I  would 
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point  to  the  long  recognition  of  Christianity  as  the  national 
rcli^on,  not  only  within,  but  outside  the  definitions  and 
boundaries,  such  as  these  may  be,  of  the  National  Church 
as  a  distinct  religious  community.  Secondly,  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  application,  with  marvellous  success,  of  tliis 
common  Christian  religion  to  the  requirements  of  education 
in  the  public  lichuols  of  the  higher  class.  Parents  of  all 
denominations  send  their  sons  to  Eton.  Harrow,  and  Rugby, 
expecting  them  to  be  taught  and  trained  to  be  Christian 
gentlemen  ;  what  Ls  there  to  prevent  the  same  expectation 
from  being  held  and  gratified  in  public  boarding  schools 
for  the  middle  class? 

In  advocating  these  public  boarding  schools,  inexpensive, 
lar^  connected  with  the  counties  and  great  townsv  com> 
bining  proprietary  and  endowed  capital,  and  therefore 
private  and  public  enterprise,  I  have  not  expressed  or  con- 
ceived a  wish  to  disparage  the  importance  or  usefulness 
either  of  day-schools  or  of  boarding  schools  of  a  more  ex- 
clusive character.  I  know  well  how  wide  the  field  is,  and 
how  necessary  the  application  of  various  implements  to 
'bring  it  into  cultivation.  But  1  should  acknowledge  to  a 
great  disappointment — the  disappointment  of  a  wasted  life 
— if  England,  in  deciding  to  lift  her  own  public  education 
to  at  least  as  high  a.  level  in  international  comparison  as  she 
holds  herself  among  the  greater  communities  of  mankind, 
should  not  place  public  boarding  sdiools,  after  Arnolds 
idea,  in  the  very  front  of  her  national  programme: 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman  (Rev.  T.  Morse)  said  he  thought  it  was 
perfectly  obvious  that  in  any  oi^anization  for  secondary 
instruction  in  this  country  there  must  be  both  day  schools 
and  schools  with  facilities  for  boarding.  It  wasquite  obvious 
lliat  there  was  a  class  of  persons  whose  wants  had  been  pn)- 
vided  for,  to  a  certain  extent  by  county  Khools,  but  farmers, 


small  professional  men,  clergymen,  and  others,  had  no  means 
provided  for  the  instruction  of  their  children,  and  had  to 
send  them  away  from  home.  It  was  only  the  populations 
in  larger  towns  who  could  find  instruction  for  their  children 
in  day  schools.  Whatever  they  considered  were  the 
relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  day  schools  and 
boarding  schools,  there  must  be  both.  He  did  not  al> 
together  agree  with  the  whole  Paper  in  considering  that 
tlie  advantages  of  a  boarding  school  were  greater  tlian 
those  of  a  day  school.  His  own  opinion  was,  that  he 
should  prefer  as  a  method  of  instruction  the  day  school  to 
the  boarding  school  were  that  possible.  He  could  under- 
stand a  teacher  having  a  desire  for  a  boarding  school,  as  he 
supposed  that  e\'ery  enthusiastic  teacher  liked  to  impress 
his  own  idea  upon  his  scholars.  It  was  clear  that  in  a 
boarding  school  the  province  of  the  teacher  became  much 
greater  and  the  province  of  the  parent  much  smaller. 
Still  he  felt  they  ought  to  look  a  great  deal  to  home 
influence,  and  that  they  should  look  upon  a  school  as 
merely  supplementary  to  the  home  influence,  and  not  wish 
it  to  supersede  it.  If  they  sent  a  boy  to  Eton,  Harrow,  or 
Rugby,  they  knew  how,  after  one  half,  he  came  back  to  his 
home  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  the  school, 
and  he  would  say,  "  We  do  this,  and  that,  that  is  not  done, 
that  is  not  the  right  thing,"  and  he  brings  the  criticism 
of  the  school  to  bear  upon  his  home.  He  thought  there 
were  great  moral  dangers  at  large  boarding  schools  which 
must  be  guarded  against.  The  more  they  could  educate 
children  at  home  the  greater  chance  they  had  of  obtaining 
a  healthy  tone  of  character  in  the  young  people  as  they 
grew  up.  For  his  own  part,  he  would  be  vciy  glad  if  they 
could  largely  extend  voluntar>'  boarding  arrangements  in 
connection  with  their  schools.  He  thought  the  tendency 
of  a  boarding  school  was  always  rather  to  increase  the 
expense ;  it  got  to  be  the  average  expense  of  the  average 
parents,  and  there  was  the  danger  of  its  going  beyond. 
They  wanted  to  protect  the  parents,  and  he  supposed  the 
boys  and  girls  were  more  sensitive  about  little  shortcomings 
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in  the  way  of  dress  and  pocket  money,  and  other  little 
^things  which  might  place  them  in  an  invidious  position 
'with  regard  to  their  fellows.  In  Wales  it  was  largely 
coming  into  practice  for  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
,  schooU  and  make  proper  arrangements  with  some  jjcrson 
whom  they  can  trust  to  board  them.  Small  faimers  would 
sometimes  send  their  cliildren,  and  would  also  send  pro- 
visions for  them,  and  make  arrangements  with  some 
porson  in  the  town,  and  the  children  would  go  home  from 
Saturday  to  Monday.  That  would  not  do  for  the  great 
public  schools,  the  Brst  grade  schools,  but  they  must  look 
very  largely  to  the  needs  of  the  people  who  wanted  the 
lowest  grade  of  secondary  education.  The  people  of  the 
class  whose  incomes  perhaps  were  not  more  than  ^200  or 
;C30oa  year,  to  whom  every  expense  was  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  ought  to  be  considered.  He  thought  they 
ought  to  look  for  greater  liberty  with  respect  to  boarding 
schools,  in  order  that  parents  might  make  arrangements  with 
persons  whom  they  knew,  so  that  they  might  have  more 
freedom  as  to  expenditure.  At  Oxford  they  had  intro- 
duced the  practise  of  allowing  students  to  enter  either  as 
entirely  non -collegiate  students,  or  what  might  be  called 
semi-attached  .students,  with  perfect  liberty  of  boarding 
out  instead  of  having  rooms  in  a  college.  That  was  an 
Immense  boon  to  poorer  men.  He  had  heard  that  some 
unattached  students  maintained  themselves  at  the  Univer- 
sity for  a  total  expenditure  of  about  £y>,  and  some  for 
less,  His  own  college  of  Ballol  had  set  the  example  of 
giving  very  great  facilities  to  young  men,  *vho,  while 
belonging  to  the  college,  and  having  the  advantage  of 
attending  the  lectures,  practically  paid  nocollcgc  fees  at  alt, 
because  they  boarded  out,  and  provided  for  themselves  in 
the  town.  Of  course,  they  had  to  pay  the  large  tuition 
fees,  but  nevertheless  they  succeeded  in  living  at  an 
extremely  low  rate.  In  all  questions  about  schools  they 
ought  to  bear  in  mind  the  matter  of  cost,  and  how  parents 
could  get  the  greatest  facilities  of  providing  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  ;  and  no  doubt,  some  great  .■(chools 
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were  doing  their  work  very  cheaply.  Whatever  might 
emerge  from  the  present  action,  he  thought  they  would 
nearly  all  wish  to  preserve  very  great  divereity,  and  very 
great  liberty.  They  would  all  welcome  not  only  the 
establishment  of  county  schools,  and  schools  of  a  more 
specially  denominational  character,  but  they  must  also 
hope  that  a  great  many  more  would  be  established.  He 
wished  to  put  in  a  caveat  with  respect  to  the  type  of  school 
of  the  future,  for  those  parcnt.'i  who  did  not  live  in  a  town 
and  could  not  send  their  chiMrenday  by  day  into  the  school. 
In  Wales  they  were  able  to  do  something,  also  in  Scotland, 
and  it  was  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  needs  of  all 
parents,  and  not  try  to  have  too  uniform  a  system,  or  a 
system  which  would  tend  rather  to  put  the  parent  into 
the  background,  and  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  school  into 
the  foreground. 

The  Rev.  R.  D.  Swallow  said  he  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  head  master  of  one  of  the  old  grammar  schools 
which  had  been  restored,  aiid  he  considered  that  those 
schools  were  doing  very  serviceable  work  in  the  country. 
He  had  a  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  a  big  schcml,  but 
there  were  boys  for  whom  a  big  school  was  unsuitable : 
that  class,  for  instance,  whom  he  would  venture  to  spealc  of 
under  the  name  he  had  given  them  before,  without  any 
disparagement,  and  with  tlic  greatest  possible  afTecUon  for 
many  of  them — the  class  whom  they  must  classify  as  fools, 
who  could  do  well  in  a  small  school,  but  were  thrown  in  the 
background  when  they  got  into  a  Urge  school.  There 
were  many  also  who  objected  to  the  "  supcrvLsion  "  of  the 
preparatory  school,  and  who  would  rather  have  their  sons 
prepared  for  the  larger  public  school  at  the  grammar 
school.  With  regard  to  the  great  moral  question  which 
had  been  fixing  the  minds  of  so  many  of  them  at  the 
praient  time — he  meant  the  great  .tocial  purity  question 
— which  last  week  had  been  brought  before  their  notice 
in  the  p^us  of  the  Palf  Mall  Gazette,  he  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  social  purity  was  greater  in  a  small 
school,  where  the  influence  of  the  head  master  must  neces- 
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fSarily  be  much  more  closely  felt  by  all  the  boys  in  the 
school,  thaa  in  a  large  school  where  many  a  boy  was  left 
to  himself,  and  where  one  bad  boy  might  do  incalculable 
mischief.  He  would  rather  pin  his  faith  to  the  excellent 
remarks  of  the  Chairman,  that  there  was  room  for  the 
small  endowed  schools,  and  room  also  for  those  large 
public  schools,  but  he  always  had  contended  that  the 
term  "  public  schools "  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  a 
school  simply  because  of  the  endowment,  or  its  past 
history,  but  because  of  the  present  character  of  the  school, 
whether  it  was  large  or  small. 

Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland  said  he  had  seen  something  of 
small  and  large  schools,  and  heard  a  great  deal  more  of 
them.  He  had  had  to  send  two  little  boys  to  school,  and 
he  had  preferred  a  small  school,  but  that  was  not  satis- 
factory. He  then  went  to  one  of  the  modern  foundations, 
a  new  foundation  made  by  a  public-spirited  man.  who  had 
unfortunately  lost  his  whole  property  in  consequence  of  his 
desire,  perhaps  not  on  the  wisest  lines,  to  do  what  was  for 
the  good  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  and  the 
nation.  He  went  to  this  school,  and  according  to  his 
habit  looked  thoroughly  into  things  ;  he  walked  round  the 
whole  of  the  school  and  looked  into  every  hole  and  comer. 
He  could  not  in  the  presence  of  that  audience  say  what  he 
asked,  but  he  made  certain  enquiries,  and  he  was  informed 
by  the  warden  that,  rather  than  trust  to  mechanical  ar^ 
rangcments,  he  depended  on  a  high  tone  of  opinion  In 
his  prefects,  and  if  he  could  not  do  that  he  would  prefer 
to  ^lut  the  whole  place  up.  He  believed  that  hundreds 
of  boys  left  school  comparatively  pure,  owing  to  the  public 
spirit  of  the  school,  which  set  its  face  against  companion- 
ship of  a  kind  which  was  worse  than  the  impurity  which 
■  was  open  and  above  board.  His  friend,  Bishop  Temple, 
considered  that  there  could  not  be  an  efficient  first  grade 
school  with  less  than  150  boys,  and  he  said  they  miwt 
have  five  or  six  m.^sters,  each  not  having  more  than 
twenty-five  or  thirty  boys.  That  was  a  practical  way  of 
looking  at  the  thing,  and  he  very  much  doubted  whether 
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it  was  possible  to  have  a  thoroughly  good  public  school 
with  forty  or  fifty  boys.  Thcy  might  have  a  very  good 
little  school  of  about  tea  in  a  family,  where  the  lady 
looked  after  the  boys  when  they  were  young ;  but  when 
boys  got  to  thirteen  or  eighteen  he  did  not  believe  in 
small  schools,  and  did  not  believe  they  could  get  much 
practical  teaching  unless  there  were  five,  six,  or  seven 
masters,  and  then  tliey  had  to  find  the  money  to  pay 
them.  In  the  class  just  above  the  labourers  there  was 
8  want  of  secondary  education,  and  that  had  been  con* 
sidercd  by  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission,  and  there 
never  was  a  more  practical  work  than  that  which  had 
been  done  by  that  Commission,  but  thcy  had  not  yet 
solved  the  question  of  education  for  the  class  he  had 
referred  to.  Speaking  as  a  farmer  and  a  landowner,  he  did 
not  know  what  the  farmers  were  to  do.  If  thcy  happened 
to  be  within  a  mile  or  so  of  a  railway  station  thcy  might 
send  their  boys  by  train,  or  they  might  have  a  donkey  or  a 
pony  if  they  lived  witliin  four  miles  of  a  town  they  might 
send  their  boys  on  ;  but,  practically,  thcy  must  send  them 
to  boarding  schools.  He  thought  there  had  been  a  mis- 
take made  tn  endeavouring  to  establish  too  many  boarding 
schools.  People  who  live  in  the  country  wanted  a  good 
boarding  school,  but  one  or  two  boarding  schools  in  a 
county  was  as  much  as  could  be  supported.  In  boarding 
schools  thcy  must  have  their  price  ;  thcy  must  have  good 
food,  with  meat  once  a  day  at  least ;  that  meant  money, 
and  they  could  not  do  it,  as  a  matter  of  business,  much 
under  £^o  a  year.  One  of  the  most  important  subjects 
brought  before  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission,  was  the 
diiHculty  about  getting  that  kind  of  education,  and  it  had 
been  suggested  that  it  might  be  got  over,  not  by  applying 
endowments  to  new  schools,  but  by  converting  tlie  en- 
dowments into  the  form  of  exhibitions  and  scholarships, 
with  permission  to  boys  to  go  wherever  thcy  pleased  for 
their  school. 

Lord  FoRTESCUE  said  that  the  expense  at  a  county 
school   with   which  he  was  connected  was  about   thirtj* 
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^inca$  a  year,  and  they  had  accommodation  for  about  220 
boj-5.  It  began  with  three  more  than  twcnty-fwc  years 
ago,  but  they  had  been  very  much  damaged  by  the  founda- 
tion or  revival  of  several  schools  which,  although  they  did 
nut  flourish  themselves,  had  done  just  enough  to  prevent  any 
other  school  flourishing.  He  had  some  rccoUcctJon  of  being 
a  boy  in  a  small  school,  and  he  knew  how  enormously  the 
influence  of  one  bad  boy  was  intensified  in  a  small  school 
where  that  boy  might  be  the  leading  spirit,  and  there 
could  be  no  public  opinion  to  tell  against  him,  especially 
if  he  were  the  biggest  also. 

Anything  worse  than  a  small  school  with  a  bad  tone 
in  it  could  hardly  be  conceived.  In  a  large  school  there 
was  always  a  reasonable  probability  that  a  certain  pro- 
portion would  be  found  ca]>ab1c  of  standing  up  against 
a  bad  tone;  but  really  in  a  small  .school  there  might  be 
hardly  any.  Small  schools  might  do  very  well  for  very 
little  boys,  though  some  inipcrfcction  in  teaching  would 
be  almost  inevitable,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  division  of 
labour.  His  conviction  was  that  a  lai^c  school  with  some- 
thing like  1 50  boys  was  far  more  religious  and  moral,  as 
ft  rule,  and  was  also  preferable  educationally.  He  did  not 
like  lo  believe  that  they  would  find  anywhere  in  England 
150  boys,  none  of  llicm  having  the  manliness  to  stand  up 
against  evil.  But  in  a  school  of  twenty  to  thirty,  or  ten 
or  twelve,  they  might  have  evil  so  triumphant,  that,  in 
spite  of  the  influence  nf  the  head  master,  a  boy  who  went 
to  it  would  be  exposed  to  temptations  and  a  kind  of 
influence  from  which  at  an  early  age  nothing  but  excep- 
tionally strong  religious  principle  could  save  him.  With 
all  the  different  religious  views,  and  religious  idiosyncrasies 
of  persons  in  this  country,  they  would  never  get  to  one 
uniform  religious  standard  in  education,  and  he  did  not 
think  it  Wiis  desirable  they  should.  One  of  the  valuable 
properties  of  the  English  character  was  that  they  were 
wonderfully  independent,  and  dctcnnincd  to  work  out 
their  different  systems  upon  what  they  believed  to  be 
proper  principles.     Let  those  who  were  for  an  unscctarian 
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Christianity  take  their  line,  and  those  who  were  for  Macular 
schoois  take  their  line,  but  they  should  not  run  tltiwn 
others.  Let  Canon  Woodward  and  Canon  Holland,  let 
the  Archlnshop  of  Canterbury,  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  the  rest  of  them,  go  on  alt  in  their  own  way  with 
Church  education.and  Prebendary  Brercton  and  his  humble 
self  in  their  way.  There  was  room  for  them  all,  and  they 
should  not  try  to  damage  or  injure  one  another. 

The  Rev.  R.  D.  SWAI.LOW  explained,  that  when  he  spoke 
of  small  schools  he  meant  schools  like  his  own,  having 
between  80  and  lOO  boys  in  them.  He  thought  that  a 
school  having  about  lOO  boys  had  an  advantage,  and 
that  larger  schools  like  Eton,  Harrow,  and  others,  were 
comparatively  overgroHii. 

Archdeacon  Emkhv  said  that  Prebendary  Brei-cton  had 
given  them  an  interesting  and  valuable  paper,  with  many 
point's  of  which  he  agreed,  but  in  many  others  he  certainly 
disagreed.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  in  an.viety 
to  forward  what  was  a  most  desirable  and  necessary  thing 
for  the  country,  namely,  boarding  schools,  the  Prebendary 
had  taken  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  wajits  of  the  country, 
on  which  the  remarks  of  the  Chairman  were  very  valuable. 
By  all  means,  those  who  were  anxious  for  education  should 
do  what  they  could  to  meet  the  varied  wants  of  the  country, 
and  he  believed  boarding  schools  of  various  sizes,  with 
various  fees,  would  meet  some  of  them.  On  the  question 
whether  it  was  best  to  have  boarding  schools  or  day  schools, 
he  thought  what  the  Chairman  had  said  was  perfectly  true. 
They  must  have  boarding  schools,  but  on  the  whole,  after 
a  great  deal  of  consideration,  he  thought  day  schools  were 
an  absolute  necessity.  He  himself  was  brought  up  at  a 
great  day  school,  which  began  with  three  or  four  hundred 
boys  and  went  up  to  eight  or  nine  hundred,  with  two  or 
three  hundred  wanting  to  come  in.  He  meant  the  City 
of  Loudon  School.  What  were  they  to  do  in  populous 
places?  Were  all  boys  to  be  taken  from  their  families 
and  sent  to  boarding  schools?  That  was  an  impossibility. 
One  great  difficulty  was  the  expense.    There  were  a  great 
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number  of  parcnU  who  wanted  to  ^vc  their  children  a 
good  education,  but  could  not  bear  large  expense.  JBoys 
of  ten  or  twelve,  or  even  less,  might  be  sent  to  the  great 
day  schools  in  London,  and  in  those  schoob  they  got  as 
good,  as  substantial,  and  cnlai^ed  an  education  as  could 
be  got  in  boarding  schools.  So  far  as  education  was 
concerned,  morally  as  well  as  intellectually,  some  of  our 
best  men  came  from  day  schools  as  %vcU  as  from  boarding 
schools,  and  they  were  fighting  one  another  in  the  race  of 
life  very  equally.  He  might  point  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  to  many  eminent  men  who  had  been 
educated  in  day  schools;  thererorc,  he  said,  there  was 
room  for  them  both  ;  but  if  they  were  thoroughly  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  lai^c  populations  of  the  country  they 
must  go  on  the  lines  of  increasing  efficient  day  schools. 
As  to  what  had  been  done  in  the  Universities,  he  had 
had  tlic  honour  of  reading  a  Paper  before  the  British 
Association  years  ago  at  Cambridge,  and  he  ventured  to 
say  they  had  introduced  something  like  the  very  system 
he  then  advocated,  and  which  had  been  mentioned  by  the 
Chairman,  Boarding  schools  were  in  many  cases  ex- 
tremely expensive,  and  they  dtd  want  parents  to  feci 
there  was  a  great  value  in  home  influence.  There  were 
lar^  numbers  of  parents  who  could  well  supplement 
the  day  school  education,  morally  and  intellectually,  for 
the  boys,  who  could  get  their  education  thus  supplemented 
and  carried  out  as  well  as  in  boarding  schools. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Daniel  said  the  question  was  not  one  as 
between  day  schools  and  boarding  schools,  but  it  was  what 
was  bc5t  under  the  circumstances.  What  was  a  fanner  to 
do  witli  his  children,  and  what  were  professional  parents  to 
dowho  lived  in  small  towns  ?  Great  cities  were  not  wholly 
satisfactory  as  places  of  education,  as  the  environments 
of  the  children  were  unhappy,  but  most  of  them  got  good 
day  school  education.  What  they  had  to  do  was  to 
consider  what  was  best  under  the  circumstances.  The 
only  chance  the  parents  had  was  to  send  the  children  to  a 


lai^  boarding  school.  A  small  boarding  school  usually 
meant  a  low  standard  of  attainments,  an  imperfect  system 
of  classification,  and  the  irapossibility  of  employing  spe- 
cialists. If  they  avoided  those  disadvantages  they  were 
obliged  to  charge  fees  which  the  parents  were  unable  to 
pay.  Small  schools  must  mean  either  inefficiency  or  great 
expense.  It  was  a  hard  thing  to  force  upon  parents  in- 
efficient education,  and  it  was  useless  to  force  upon  ihcm 
an  expensive  one  wlilcli  they  could  not  pay  for.  There 
must  be  established  in  great  centres  tlirougliout  the  country 
large  boarding  schools,  and  the  only  question  was  of  what 
type  should  they  be.  For  his  own  part  he  should  prefer 
large  boarding  schools  giving  a  distinctive  religious  educa- 
tion.  In  the  absence  of  such  schools,  lie  would  be  glad  to 
sec  schools  of  the  type  proposed  by  Prebendary  Brcrcton. 
where  religious  education  was  given.  Although  the  re- 
ligious element  was  not  quite  so  distinctive  as  he  could 
wish,  he  would  prefer  .schools  of  that  class  to  schools  where 
no  religious  education  whatever  wa.s  given. 

Mr.  Wells,  as  the  master  of  a  private  boarding  school, 
said  tlist  he  thought  schools  of  that  kind  had  a  great 
advantage  with  regard  to  the  care  and  purity  of  pupils. 
In  a  small  school,  where  the  husband  and  the  wife  were 
always  on  duty,  it  must  be  notoriou-s  that  the  great 
assistant  master  of  the  school  was  the  master's  wife.  If 
the  wife  and  husband  were  working  honestly  and  thoroughly 
for  the  welfare  of  the  children,  there  could  be  no  condition 
in  which  the  children  would  have  better  care. 

(The  section  adjourned  until  2  P.M.) 


On  resuming,  tlw  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Daniel. 
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ORGANIZATION   OF   HIGHER 

EDUCATION. 

By  Miss  Dorothea  Beale, 

Priunfat  t/  Ikt  ChtUtnham  Laiifs*  Collfgt. 

It  is  with  much  hesitation  that  I  venture  to  read  a  paper 
that  I  have  had  no  leisure  to  write.    The  subject  of  school 

'organisation,  too,  is  so  lai^c  that  one  knows  not  what  to  select 
for  a  twenty-minutes'  paper,  and  the  circumstances  of  schools 
are  so  varied,  that  what  is  good  for  one  is  unsuitable  for 
another.  All  I  can  do  is  to  speak  of  what  we  aim  at  in  my 
own  school,  omitting  as  far  as  pos.siblc  those  details  with 
which  I  have  dealt  in  previous  papers.  I  have  explained 
therein  the  machinery  of  the  College — how  it  is  divided 
into  three  departments,  with  a  I  lead-mistress  over  each. 
I  can  give  this  paper  and  one  upon  a  curriculum,  to  any 
si>ecia]ly  interested.  To-day  I  shall  speak  of  organisation 
proper,  as  distinyuiahcd  from  machinisaiion,  and  dwell,  in 
the  brief  time  at  my  di-spasal,  on  the  means  employed  in 
the  moral  training. 

The  essential  difference  between  solitary  study  and  viz/d 
voce  teaching  ia  this :  that  in  the  latter  case  the  living  per* 
sonality  is  brought  to  bear  upon  tlie  learner,  and  the  means 
arc  adapted  to  the  individual.  In  a  good  school,  a  child 
will  not  only  be  disciplined  by  external  rules,  his  energies 
will  be  quickened,  and  the  power  of  pci-sonal  influence 
increased  and  multiplied.  Concurrent  intellectual  and 
moral  forces  will  be  brought  to  bear,  and  it  is  upon  the 

I  right  use  and  the  proper  organization  of  these  forces  that 
the  excellence  of  a  school  mainly  dcpends. 

The  great  danger  is  lest  intellectual  vigour  be  destroyed 
by  instruction,  and  the  moral  energies,  by  die  substitu- 
tion of  another  will  for  the  inxvard  guide — the  law  for 
the  spirit — the  problem  is  how  to  organize  the  forces  at 
command,  how  to  provide  such  food  and  exercise,  Intel- 
lectual and  moral,  as  may  develop  to  vigorous  health  all 
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that  is  good.  Once  doctors  and  educators  set  themselves 
chicflj"  to  purge  away  evil — now  we  have  got  hold  of  the 
essentially  Christian  thought — that  it  is"  more  life  and  fuller 
that  we  wart,"  one  need  not  fear  for  the  vigorous  every 
draught,  nor  those  destructive  agencies  which  fasten  upon 
enfeebled  tissue.  People  have  learned  for  their  boys,  and 
are  learning  for  tlieir  gtrls,  that  the  main  object  of  educa- 
tion is  to  invigoratCf  and  that  one  cannot  invigorate  by 
shutting  up  the  young  in  a  narrow  sphere ;  that  it  is  better 
(as  Greek  fables  teach  us)  to  send  them  out  to  encounter 
danger  than  to  have  them  weak.  The  mediaeval  thought 
of  discipline  has  been  superseded  by  the  mtKlcm  idea  of 
liberty,  as  the  great  means  of  education,  and  wc  arc  now 
more  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  complementary  truth,  that  the 
young  need  shelter  and  protection,  and  thoughtful,  watch- 
ful care,  during  the  period  of  growth.  The  hardening 
doctrine,  pushed  to  extremes,  has  been  the  death  of  many 
a  child,  and  no  sanitary  bootmaker  supphcs  such  shoes 
as  were  recommended  by  Locke. 

So  I  fear  that  wc  may  now  be  too  forgetful  of  the  great 
need  of  individual  care  in  the  training  of  character — the 
immature  mind  and  heart  need  this  no  less  than  the  im- 
mature body.  It  is  sometimes  imagined  that  in  a  large 
school  there  cannot  be  this  care,  but  it  may,  and  ought  to 
be  more  complete  than  is  possible  generally  under  other 
conditions,  because  the  Influences  bmiight  to  bear  are  more 
various,  and  can  therefore  be  better  adapted  to  individual 
needs.  The  only  rctiuisitc  is  unity  of  purpo.se,  and  pr(»iier 
oi^anization.  Now  there  can  be  organization  only  if  wc 
regard  the  school  as  an  organism ;  as  in  some  sense  the 
embodiment  of  living  principles,  working  harmoniously  for 
one  common  end.  There  must  be  amongst  those  working 
together  a  common  understanding  regarding  the  ends  to 
be  attained  ;  a  ptjwcr  of  united  action  ;  a  common  life.  The 
same  external  results  may  be  produced  with  less  expense 
of  energy  by  machinery  than  by  organizing  ;  wc  have  to 
be  careful  lest  natural  .<;lothfulncss  make  us  .<;ubstitute  a 
system  of  drill  for  a  system  of  education,    Wc  must  k«p 
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before  us  the  final  cause  of  a  school,  that  though  its  orderly 
working  is  essential  to  its  efficiency,  it  docs  not  exist  for 
its  own  sake,  but  only  for  the  good  of  the  individuals  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  the  object  is,  through  temporary 
dependence  to  render  them  fit  ioi  independence.  And 
thus  the  real  efficiency  of  a  school  is  tested,  not  chiefly  by 
its  working,  but  by  the  lives  of  those  who  have  proceeded 
from  it 

As  the  school  is  an  organism. so  arc  the  individual  pupils. 
Tlicj'  liave  a  life  of  their  own,  and  therefore  our  work  is 
not  like  that  of  the  sculptor,  who  works  towards  a  pre- 
conceived ideal ;  all  wc  have  to  do  is  to  nourish  and  in- 
viRoratc  and  set  free  the  inward  forces,  and  then  the  organic 
life  will  develop  according  to  the  laws  of  its  being,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  All-comprehending  Wisdom,  its  sus- 
taincr  as  well  as  its  source.  So  the  educator  must  not  be 
a  doctrinaire  forcing  his  views ;  he  has  to  walch  over  the 
processes  of  growth.  The  father  of  Pascal,  who  sought  to 
prevent  his  leaminj;;  matlicmatics,  was  acting  in  the  most 
direct  opposition  to  all  true  principles  of  education.  The 
parent  who  .says,  "  I  wish  my  child  to  be  a  musician  or  a 
scholar  " — instead  of  seeking  to  develop  the  gifts  bestowed — 
is  trying  lo  substitute  his  own  will  fur  God's,  Wc  may 
have  a  general  idea,  which  will  become  clearer  to  us  as  the 
child  develops,  but  it  is  not  ours  to  have  an  ideal  for  a 
child ;  and  many  a  life  has  been  marred  because  a  parent 
has  usurped  an  authority  not  his. 

Thus  as  regards  the  individual  then,  wc  are  not  to  for- 
mulate, but  to  educate,  and  the  life  will  give  form.  And  as 
regards  the  school  through  which  we  educate,  wc  must  have 
a  true  conception  of  its  final  causa  It  is  like  a  nursery- 
garden,  to  use  I'Vobcl's  simile  It  exists  that  it  may  bring 
to  bear  upon  each  individual  who  enters  it.  such  forces  and 
influences  as  will  tend  best  to  develop  the  life  of  each, 
according  to  its  special  type  and  individual  pcculiarit}^ 
The  school  is  well  organized  when  the  coUativi  forces — 
physical,  intellectual,  moral — of  teachers  and  tutors,  and 
heads  of  houses,  and  comi>anioo3,  arc  so  coiH6iH«l*jK»-<!t«>i 
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act  together  for  this  development  of  the  whole  man.  And 
the  joy  of  a  teacher's  hfc  is  to  see  the  nriind  expanding,  the 
character  developing,  to  forms  ever  new  and  variedt  as  the 
flowers  in  sunlight ;  to  trace  In  this  varied  development  the 
inward  force,  the  working  of  a  Divine  power,  with  which  it 
is  his  happiness  to  co-operate. 

The  chief  means  of  organization,  ia,  of  developing  the 
life  of  a  school,  are — 

1.  School  economy. 

2.  The  teacher's  influence. 

3.  Intellectual  culture. 

4.  Companionship. 

5.  Gymnastic. 

(ij  School  economy  must  differ  greatly  in  different  schools. 
I  can  only  here  describe  what  we  have  found  well  adapted 
in  our  own  college.  The  end  being  the  right  development 
of  the  character  of  each  pupil  entrusted  to  us,  all  othci- 
things  are  subordinated  to  this,  and  treated  as  means  for 
this  end.  I  have  elsewlicrc  spoken  of  the  division  of  our 
college  into  departments,  each  with  its  own  head-mist rcss, 
and  of  each  division  into  classes  of  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  children.  Over  each  class  there  arc  two  teachers. 
The  senior  takes  the  Scripture  and  one  or  more  of  the 
Kultur-Studien  or  Humanities,  shaiing  also  in  the  other 
work.  The  junior  assists  in  the  general  management  and 
teaching.  We  prefer  the  class  5>-stem  to  subject-teach- 
ing. Specialists  may  have  a  more  complete  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  but  having  a  less  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  child,  they  are  less  able  to  adapt  themselves  to 
her  needs,  and  often  therefore  obtain  less  good  intel- 
lectual results  even.  Still  there  is  a  good  deal  of  special 
teaching  even  in  lower  classes  for  foreign  languages^  science, 
music,  drawing,  and  singing.  One  of  the  class-teachers  is 
usually  present  at  special  classes  in  junior  division,s  and 
gives  perhaps  a  vivd  voce  after.  She  feels  instinctively  (as 
.she  knows  her  children)  whether  tlicy  understand  the  lesson, 
and  is  able  to  speak  to  the  specialist  if  his  or  her  lessons 
arc  unsuitable.     She  has  to  sec  that  no  .'6pecialist  sct.s  more 
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than  her  children  can  do.  If  anything  goes  wrong,  it  is 
she  who  is  blamed  bj/  the  Head-mistress  of  her  division. 
Should  a  difference  of  opinion  arise,  the  matter  ts  laid 
before  the  Head- mistress,  and  ultimately,  if  necessary,  can 
be  brought  to  the  Principal.  In  higher  classes  tlic  teaching 
is  more  by  specialists,  and  increasingly  so,  as  pupilsi  become 
more  independent  ;  in  the  highest  classes.  e.g..  in  those  for 
the  Intermediate  and  final  B.A.  examinations,  entirety  ho. 
The  close  supervision  which  is  guod  for  juniors  is  unneces- 
sary and  undesirable  for  scnior.s,  though  thoughtful  obser- 
vation, and  help  in  scir-dlsciptinc,  should  never  be  altog;cthcr 
omitted.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  class  teacher  to  arrange  Ihc 
work  of  all  her  pupils.  She  prepares  a  time-table,  nut  only 
for  college  but  for  home  lessons,  and  informs  the  specialists 
of  the  time  assigned  for  preparation.  The  day  pupils'  tim(s 
tables  of  home  work  have  to  be  signed  by  the  parent. 
There  is  a  printed  notice  on  each  card,  requiring  them  to 
write  to  the  principal  if  the  worl;  set  is  found  too  much  or 
too  little.  Of  course  there  is  a  general  curriculum  fur  cacli 
class,  but  perhaps  there  is  not  onesinglc  child  for  whom  some 
deviation  has  not  been  thought  good,  and  entered  on  her 
time-table. 

Thus  each  child  is  placed  under  the  immediate  care  of 
one  teacher,  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  her  character, 
and  to  provide  for  her  moral  training,  chiefly  through  the 
instruction  aitd  discipline  of  college ;  to  refer  all  matters 
of  difficulty  to  her  head  mistress  ;  to  consult,  if  necessary, 
with  parents  and  Housc-niistrcsses.  To  her  arc  brought 
by  the  specialists,  reports  of  the  work,  Each  week  the  list 
of  marks  is  read  by  the  Hcad-mistrcss  of  the  division,  in 
Ihc  prc-icnce  of  the  teacher  and  the  class.  She  administers 
such  advice,  admonition,  and  encouragement  as  seem  to 
her  needed.  No  conduct  marks  of  any  sort  'are  given. 
There  is  no  taking  of  places  in  class,  no  prizes  arc  given, 
except  once  a  year,  for  attaining  a  certain  proportion  of 
marks.  Thus  there  is  no  competition,  and  a  class  may 
have  no  prizes,  or  a  great  many.  Wc  try  lo  keep  habit- 
ually before  the  child  tliat  the  best  may  he  VfaA.i.'pA  "Cwt 
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worst  in  the  class  good  ;  the  only  thing  we  desire  is  that 
the  work  should  be  done  as  well  as  we  think  the  child 
could  do  it.  There  are  no  punishments.  If  a  lesson  has 
not  been  properly  prepared,  the  pupil  has  to  come  in  the 
afternoon  and  da  it,  but  it  is  never  increased  in  Icngth. 
Those  who  are  persistently  disobedient  or  idle,  or  do  not 
yield  to  the  influences  brouglit  to  bear,  have  to  leAvc.  It 
is  very  rarely  that  a  child  is  unmanageable,  since  she  leams 
to  feel  that  her  teacher  cares  for  her  real  good ;  and  the 
teacher  has  not  her  own  influence  and  power  only  to  rcly 
on,  but  those  of  other  teachers,  of  pupils  who  have  learned 
to  desire  to  help  others,  of  parents  and  Huuse-iniatresses, 
and  Heads  of  Departments,  and  ultimately  of  the  Frincipal. 
The  House-mistresses  are  constantly  in  communication 
too  with  the  college  teachers  and  Heads  of  Departments. 
They  write  at  college,  in  conjunction  with  the  class  teachers, 
the  terminal  reports  of  progress. 

So  far  from  finding  parents  troublesome,  we  have  to 
persuade  them  that  we  are  anxious  tlicy  should  speak 
or  write  ;  that  we  wish  to  be  told  about  anything-  that 
seems  to  them  un5ati5factor>'.  and  we  freely  speak  to  them 
about  things  requiring  alteration  at  home.  It  may  be 
suggested  that  a  class  teacher  may  be  ine:<pcricnccd  or 
incompetent.  \Vc  never  give  the  charge  of  a  cla.ss  to  one 
who  has  not  served  an  apprenticeship  as  junior,  sometimes 
for  several  years.  Besides,  as  the  classes  arc  habitually  in 
the  large  room,  which  they  Ic.ivc  only  for  lecture  lessons, 
and  all  the  rooms  have  glass  doors,  the  Head-mistress 
would  soon  observe  anything  wrong.  She  is  frequently 
present  at  lessons.  She  sees  the  exercise  and  note-books, 
and  the  terminal  examination  ]>apers.  Teachers  arc 
usually  glad  of  this  supervision,  and  of  suggestions  from 
their  Heads:  it  forms  part  of  their  training.  Gradually, 
as  students  rise  in  the  cnllrgc,  we  relax  the  strictness 
of  rules,  and  endeavour  to  bring  in  more  and  more  the 
sense  of  responsibility  towards  others.  Especially  do  wc 
impress  on  all,  but  particularly  on  the  seniors,  that  it  is 
Oie'sr  duty  to  prevent  wrong  as  far  as  it  is  possible  :  1,  by 


speaking  to  the  offender ;  2,  by  bringing  public  opinion 
to  bear ;  3,  in  a  last  resort,  by  giving  fair  warning,  and 
then,  if  necessary,  speaking  to  a  teacher.  This  is  almost 
never  necessary,  and  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
cowardly  tcll-taling  which  is  done  slyly.  It  requires  much 
courage,  and  need  almost  never  be  resorted  to. 

(2)  Personal  influence. — It  is  about  as  difficult  to  define 
personal  influence  as  to  define  Hfe.  It  acts  through  the 
personality  of  the  teacher,  and  yet  it  is  not  given  out  from 
the  teacher  ;  in  fact,  one  who  feeds  the  moral  nature  of  a 
child  from  her  own  life  makes  that  child  a  sickly  parasite, 
unable  to  live  apart  from  her.  It  requires  no  great  gifts  or 
great  excellencies  to  draw  after  us  a  crowd  of  weaker 
natures.  We  need  only  flatter  their  vanity — move  them 
by  the  lower  part  of  their  character.  If  wc  would  help  any 
truly  to  H\-c  and  grow,  wc  must  bring  them  into  the  sun- 
light, not  the  candlelight.  If  we  wish  their  ideals  to  be 
high,  wc  must  look  up  ourselves,  not  down  to  them,  for 
admiration. 

"  I  loolccd  on  Beatrice,  ind  slieon  Heaven." 

A  teacher  who  says,  my  pupils  will  do  anything  to 
please  me,  has  pronounced  her  own  condemnation  ;  children 
must  Icam  to  do  tlicir  duty  to  those  whom  they  do  not  like, 
there  must  be  rccnjjnltion  of  functional  authority,  or  there 
can  be  no  right  organic  life,  but  all  will  be  disorder. 

There  is,  however,  a  right  use  of  personal  influence.  V\"c 
arc  not  to  lead  an  isolated  life  ;  as  the  analogy  of  material 
things  suggests,  virtue  »hauld  go  forth  of  us.  It  will  never 
be  under-valued  as  a  means  of  God's  appointment  by  those 
who  helic\'e  in  the  Christian  church.  Hut  a  healthy  in- 
fluence is  not  one  that  isolates,  it  is  one  that  quickeni«  the 
nature,  so  as  to  make  it  more  actively  receptive  of  all  that 
is  good  and  true  and  noble  in  any  other.  Do  you  know 
the  feeling  of  springtide,  when  the  whole  atmosphere  seems 
to  breathe  life  into  one's  veins  ?  What  is  it  that  makes  us 
feci  this  ?  It  is,  1  think,  the  sympathetic  life  in  quickening 
nature,  no  plant  feeds  any  other,  but  each  helps  to  stir  those 
living  forces,  to  quicken  the  life  of  all.     Such  x*  \.Vvc  vwarii. 


atmosphere  of  a  healthy  school.  Each  chilij  is  made 
more  alive  to  all  the  inBucnces  breathing  through  the  souls 
of  teachers  and  companions ;  more  able  to  receive  the 
teaching  of  those  who  have  passed  out  of  sight,  but  who 
live  and  spe^k  to  us  through  the  power  of  the  poet,  or  the 
historian,  or  the  philoio^st.  A  right  personal  influence 
does  not  absorb  the  energies,  it  quickens  the  sympathie* 
with  all. 

(3)  CuiUtre. — I  have  put  culture  next,  because  it  is  not 
very  different  from  personal  influence.  It  is  chiefly  the 
bringing  to  bear  on  our  pupils  of  the  great  personalities. 
the  great  thoughts,  the  great  feelings  which  have  quickened 
the  life  of  the  world.  There  is  a  teaching  which  provides 
for  children  only  the  outside  husks ;  it  is  a  miserable  thing 
to  be  ever  occupied  with  the  mere  clothing  of  thought  If 
they  are  properly  taught,  their  lessons  are  a  pleasure  to 
them.  Of  course  there  is  hard  labour  to  get  all  the  buried 
treasures,  there  must  be  the  learning  of  grammatical  forms, 
the  working  out  of  results  in  mathematics  ;  but  the  labour 
is  sweetened  by  hope,  and  ennobled  by  the  sense  of  duty, 
and  sustained  by  faith. 

It  is  a  miserable  thing  for  children  to  learn  to  think  that 
knowledge  and  wisdom  is  to  be  sought  only  for  the 
material  good  it  will  bring :  a  miserable  thing  for  teachers 
to  assume  that  the  love  of  gain  is  stronger  than  the  love  of 
ideal  good ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  more  palpable 
lie  going  about  in  the  world  as  current  coin,  than  the 
a.ssertion  that  base  motives  are  stronger  Uian  tlie  noble 
ones ;  it  is  contradicted  by  ^viixy  page  of  history,  as  well  as 
by  our  own  daily  experience.  Those  who  observe  life, 
must  surely  see  that  the  instincts,  the  selfish  motives  resting 
upon  no  intellectual  basis,  are  feeble  indeed  compared 
with  the  distinctively  human  forces,  and  that  the  moral 
powers  arc  supremely  strong. 

To  these  wc  must  appeal,  if  wc  would  make  our  children 
powers  for  good  ;  we  must  show  them  by  example  as  well 
as  precept,  that  we  care  nothing  for  mere  success.  I  have 
elsewhere  spoken  of  the  great  e^'il  of  the  modern  slave- 
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trade  in  so-called  scholarships,  of  the  buying  up  of  clever 
children  by  rival  schools.  1  can  only  allude  to  it  here  as 
demoralising  to  all  concerned. 

Those  who  know  what  i^rW  schools  were  in  old  times 
will  not  condemn  examinations ;  but  the  responsibility  of 
examining  bodies  is  great,  and  unhappily  many  teachers  fee! 
that  some  of  those  most  in  vogue  are  almost  prohibitive 
of  true  culture.  I  earnestly  hope  that  through  the  Teachers' 
Guilds,  or  some  other  means,  examinations,  especially  those 
of  the  London  University,  will  be  brought  into  greater 
harmony  with  the  judgment  of  those  who  desire  real  educa- 
tion. 

Coittpanioiiskip. — This  is  a  most  fruitful  source  of  good. 
One  of  tlic  vulgar  errors  that  we  sometimes  act  on  is  this, 
that  evil  is  stronger  than  good.  Nothing  is  clearer  to 
those  who  observe,  than  this,  that  e\-il  is  transitory,  c\-an- 
csccnt ;  that  good  influences  work  slowly,  but  surely ;  that 
evil  is  by  its  very  nature  aclf-dcstruclive.  A  friendship 
which  is  founded  on  selfishness  cannot  last,  whereas  a 
good  friendship  deepens  and  grows.  Wc  know  in  the 
world  the  marvellous  far-reaching  leavening  power  of  one 
noble  life ;  some  of  us  can  recall  such  ;  whilst  hundreds 
of  bawr  live**  die  in  the  outer  darkness,  the  go<xl  lives  on, 
and  grows  up  in  the  sunlight,  and  becomes  a  great  tree,  and 
the  fowls  of  the  air  lodge  in  tlie  branches  of  it.  So  in  a 
school,  if  it  is  at  all  what  it  ought  to  be,  what  it  generally 
is,  the  good  influences  are  lasting,  arc  prevailing  ;  they  are 
the  organizing,  the  active  power,  the  actual  (to  use  Hinton's 
word),  whilst  the  others  are  the  n^ativc,  the  passive,  tlirough 
reaction  against  which  our  personality  must  be  developed. 
It  is  ours  to  keep  the  channels  of  life  free,  wc  must  have  no 
stagnation  ;  and  that  this  may  be  so,  I  hold  strongly  with 
Dr.  Arnold  that  wc  must  weed  out  all  who  by  laziness  or 
mere  passivencas  hinder  true  progress  ;  for  their  own  sake, 
as  well  as  that  of  others,  they  must  go  to  some  place  where 
there  is  less  companionship,  or  more  drill,  some  moral 
sanatorium  ;  for  if  they  arc  not  sharing  in  and  quickening 
the  life  of  the  school,  they  arc  hindering  it,  and  introducvw?. 


disease.  It  ought  to  be  understood  that  children  arc  not 
necessarily  expelled,  when  we  advise  and  require  parents  to 
place  them  elsewhere. 

Gyrfuiasfta.— It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  insist  on  the 
need  for  bodily  training — healthy  outdoor  exercise  for  girls 
as  well  as  boys  ;  the  influence  of  the  body  on  the  mind  has 
been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  of  late,  that  of  the  niiind  on 
the  body  has  been  too  much  overlooked-  There  is  a  prac- 
tical materialism,  a  Lucrctianism,  which  regards  thought 
as  a  function  of  the  brain,  the  moral  nature  as  the  product 
of  the  oi^anization.  There  Is  doubtless  action  and  re- 
action, but  surely  the  Platonic  view  is  the  right  one — it  is 
confirmed  by  our  daily  experience — that  the  inward  life 
fashions  the  outward. 

People  sometimes  speak  as  if  they  had  to  choose 
between  health  or  intellectual  attainments,  or  a  life  of 
strenuous  moral  vigour,  and  that,  though  they  see  health 
daily  ruined  through  a  low  moral  ideal ;  women  weak, 
languid,  hysterical,  who  would  become  vigorous  and 
healthy  if  routed  to  forget  self  and  live  for  others.  Wc  see 
it  daily  proved,  that  he  who  seeks  his  life  loses  it ;  those 
whose  moral  standard  is  high  will  not,  through  vanity,  or 
carelessness,  or  indolence,  trifle  with  health.  Already  we 
have  a  considerable  mass  of  statistics  to  show  that  good 
education  contributes  to  bodily  health,  and  I  trust  that  the 
gathering  of  more  will  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
Teachers'  Guild. 

It  is  quite  impossible  that  teachers  in  day  schools  should 
undertake,  as  some  doctors  have  suggested,  the  registering 
of  weights  and  measures,  the  study  of  scientific  dietaries.  &c. ; 
but  there  might  be  sanitarians  attached  to  schools,  who 
should  make  these  things  a  .special  study.  Such,  to  a 
great  extent,  have  oiu"  Heads  of  Boarding-houses  become, 
under  the  direction  of  our  Medical  Referee  and  our 
Boarding-Housc  Committee.  These  ladies  arc  nczvr  College 
teachers.  Not  only  are  thej'  desirous  to  do  their  duty  by 
the  children,  but  they  are  paid  by  results,  since,  unlike 
doctors,  they  lose  their  patients  when  they  fail  to  keep 
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them  in  health.  Great  is  the  emulation  amongst  the  Heads 
of  our  ten  Houses,  to  show  the  fairest  bill  of  health,  and 
we  find  the  average  absence  from  ordinary  ailments  is 
less  than  three  days  a  year.  It  were  much  to  be  desired 
that  there  were  a  higher  idea  of  health.  That  is  not  health 
for  man,  in  which  his  typical  superiority  is  eflaced ;  the 
physical  organism  exists  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  sus- 
taining the  man  himself,  during  the  process  of  developing 
the  powers  by  which  alone,  and  not  by  physical  superiority, 
man  has  secured  and  maintained  his  supremacy  over 
nature,  replenished  the  earth  and  subdued  it.  There  can 
only  be  a  perfectly  healthy  man  in  the  fullest  sense  when 
there  is  harmonious  dwelopmcnt  of  the  whole  being, 
the  intellect  devoted  to  the  highest  ends  of  existence. 
One  seems  uttering  truisms,  yet  one  docs  meet  those 
who  talk  and  act  as  though  the  supremacy  of  the  moral 
being  were  not  the  first  re<iutsite  for  perfect  health,  as 
though  the  regulation  of  the  emotional  nature,  by  the 
culture  of  the  power  of  thought,  were  not  the  great  safe- 
guard for  the  harmonious  action  of  physical  organism. 

We  need  then    a   better  organization  of  all  the  forces 
brought  to  bear  on  the  training  of  the  young. 


THE  CURRICULUM  OF  A  SCHOOL  FOR 
GIRLS  OF  THE  FIRST  GRADE. 

By  Mrs.  BftyANT,  D.Sc 

Mv  object  in  n-riting  this  paper  is  to  give  an  account  of  an 
ideal  curriculum  for  a  girls'  school  of,  as  we  call  it  in 
England,  the  first  grade.  A  school  of  the  first  grade  is  one 
in  which  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  remain  till  they  reach 
the  age  of  nineteen,  and  in  which,  therefore,  were  all  things 
just  what  they  ought  to  be,  the  work  would  be  arranged  on 
the  supposition  that  the  great  majorit)-  of  the  pupils  did 
remain  till  they  reached  tliat  age,  or  attained  a  stand&id 
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reached  by  the  average  at  that  use  In  actual  fact,  only  a 
proportion  of  the  pupils  in  our  first  grade  schools  rise  to 
the  dignity  of  sixth-form  girls ;  and  to  some  extent  this  is 
lil<e1y  to  be  always  the  case,  since  some  are  by  nature  not 
capable  enough  for  the  best  school  work,  and  some  there 
will  always  be  whose  objects  in  life  would  be  belter 
carried  out  by  leaving  early.  Thus,  it  is  tolerably  evident 
that  the  ideal  state  of  things  is  not  in  this  case  even  the 
limit  of  the  real  state  exactly,  and,  without  giving  reasons, 
it  will  further  be  evident  that  the  natural  discrepancy  of  the 
two  is  very  highly  accentuated  just  at  present.  Besides 
this  mixture  of  girls  with  what  wc  will  call  the  normal 
school  aim  and  those  with  an  aim  below  the  normal,  there 
is  another  element  of  discrepancy  in  the  presence  of  girls 
with  an  aim  above  that  normal  in  the  prospect  of  a  Uni- 
versity career.  In  a  school  such  as  we  ha\'e  in  view,  these 
form  a  very  important  class,  and  one  whose  case  should 
meet,  as  it  deserves,  \vith  careful  consideration  in  framing"  a 
scheme  of  studies.  I  will  go  further  than  this,  however, 
and  suggest  that,  up  to  a  certain  point,  this  class  is  typical 
of  the  other  class  with  wl^ich  it  is  mixed.  After  all,  every 
man  and  every  woman  should  be,  more  or  kss,  a  student 
throughout  life,  and  school  is  the  preparation  for  this  after- 
studentship.  Thus,  though  the  conditions  of  studentship 
are  very  different  in  the  two  classes  of  cases,  the  prepara- 
tion is  probably  not  so  difTercnt  but  that  the  prospect  of 
special  opportunities  for  study  in  the  one  class  may  be 
a  positive  advantage  to  the  other,  and  moreover  that  the 
wider  diffusion  of  interest  which  is  profitable  for  the  other 
may  be  the  best  possible  counterbalance  to  the  impend- 
ing cfTccts  of  after- specialisation  in  the  first 

1  have  touched  thus  briefly  on  this  diversity  of  condi- 
tions as  regards  the  final  aim  of  girls  in  a  higher  school,  for 
the  purpose  of  indicating  slightly  some  of  the  complexities 
inherent  in  the  real  problem  of  a  .school  curriculum.  The 
prindple,  however,  which  1  would  lay  down  in  reference  to 
difficulties  arising  out  of  this  complexity  is,  that  individual 
cases  should  be  considered  as  far  as  possible ;  but  that, 
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since  there  must  be  some  such  tacit  assumption  in  deciding 
on  the  general  character  of  the  proposed  curriculum,  the 
assumption  may  fairly  be  made  that  wc  are  dealing  with 
normal  girls  in  reasonably  good  health,  of  average  abilities, 
intending  to  avail  themselves  of  the  complete  school  course, 
and  not  unlikely  to  continue  their  studies,  more  or  less,  in 
after-life. 

Before  we  can  decide  m  a  scientific  manner  what  it  is 
that  we  should  teach  these  girls,  we  must  first  decide  ujjon 
the  aim  we  propose  In  teaching  them  at  all.  Opinion  is 
divergent  enough  on  this  primary  question  still.  I  have 
read  careful  arguments  designed  to  show  that  since  a 
woman's  normal  life  is  likely  to  be  fult  of  miscellaneous 
occupations,  which  make  it  very  difficult  for  her  to  pursue 
the  study  of  any  subject  requiring  hard  and  sustained 
thinking,  it  is  therefore  better  to  prepare  her  for  tlic  suc- 
cessful after-study  of  the  so-called,  lighter  subjects  of 
literature  history.  &c.  Now  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
history  especially  is  a  light  subject,  when  j/i«/h?(/,  though 
it  certainly  is  when  merely  read.  Information  concerning 
those  things  which  have  been  done,  and  those  books  which 
have  been  written,  is  one  kind  of  culture,  but  thought  con- 
cerning them  is  another  and  a  very  different  kind.  It 
.seems  to  me,  indeed,  that  few  inflictions  are  harder  to  bear 
than  the  society  of  a  really  well-informed  person  whose 
thinking  capacity  is  relatively  insignificant  Capable  women 
who  have  not  been  educated,  in  my  sense  of  the  word,  are 
very  apt  to  become  such  mere  well-informed  persons ;  and 
I  contend  that  one  object  of  our  improved  school  education 
should  be  to  prevent  this  result.  Just  because  a  woman's 
aflcr-cducation  of  herself  is  apt  to  be  discontinuous,  and 
carried  on  generally  under  conditions  which  are  unfavour- 
able to  the  precision  and  persistency  of  genuine  thinking — 
just  for  that  very  reason  should  her  school  education  be 
such  as  to  bring  out  those  qualities  in  full  forcci  School  is 
y)cvi preparation  for  life,  it  is  true,  but  no  less  should  it  be 
remembered  that  "tchool  education  ought  to  be  the  compU- 
mutt  of  after-education  in  life.     If  a  woman's  life  is  Vs.VjtV3 
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to  be  such  as  shall  give  her  but  little  opportunity  of  intei- 
lectuai  development  in  any  one  direction,  then  there  is  the 
more  reason  for  securing  these  opportunities  in  school ; 
and  this  must  logically  be  the  opinion  of  all  who  take  it 
that  education  makes  the  highest  cultivation  of  the  indi- 
vidual, as  such,  its  end,  and  not  merely  the  i>artia1  cultiva- 
tion of  the  individual  as  a  means  to  the  ends  of  other 
individuals,  or  even  of  society  at  large.  If,  however,  any 
of  us  still  believe  that  the  boy  or  the  girl  is  to  be  educated 
(even  in  the  ideal  state  of  things)  just  for  tlte  purpose  of 
filling  some  social  niche  in  the  most  convenient  and  eco- 
nomical way,  then  to  those  the  stupidity  of  teaching  most 
boys,  as  well  as  most  girls,  cither  Latin  or  more  than  the 
minimum  of  mathcrnatics,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  an 
established  point.  But  most  of  \\s  at  the  bottom,  I  Uiink, 
believe  ourselves  to  have  good  reasons  for  holding  that 
even  the  social  niches  will  be  better  filled  if  we  educate  the 
individual  not  merely  for  them,  but  for  himself,  in  that 
sense  of  himself  as  the  perfect  individual  which  he  may 
become. 

If  yon  agree  with  me  so  far,  you  u-ill  readily  admit  that 
the  curriculum  of  a  girls'  school  must  be  determined  by 
careful  consideration  of  the  conditions  on  which  tlie  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  development  of  a  normal  human 
being  depends.  I  use  tlie  term  "  human  being  "  here  instead 
of  girl,  because  I  am  unable  to  discover  that  the  general 
conditions  of  development  are  particular  for  girls,  lliough 
I  am  ready  to  admit  freely  that  the  details  of  arranging 
work  may  be.     But  this  latter  is  not  our  subject  to-day. 

We  are  perhaps  prone  to  talk  about  this  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  physical  development  somewhat  as  if  human 
nature  were  a  compound  of  three  independent  factors,  and 
education  scarcely  even  a  compound,  but  only  a  sum,  of 
three  independent  disciplines.  But  already  our  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  is  enough  to  show  us  that  any  such  view 
|«  thoroughly  unscientific.  The  three  disciplines  are  inti- 
mately correlated  step  by  step — so  intimately  that  the 
three  progresses  in  development  at  which  they  aim  must 


of  necessity  go  hand  in  hand.  This  doctrine  most  of  us 
will  assent  to  at  once,  but  only  one  class  out  of  three 
really  h'vcs  up  to  it  as  yet.  I  mean  the  physiological 
educationists,  who  tell  us,  and  with  much  truth,  that 
physiological  conditions  are  all ;  that  the  truth  of  all  truth 
is  physiology,  and  the  real  nature  of  all  development  is 
physical  development  The  intellectual  educationists,  and 
the  moral  educationist^  have  not  as  a  rule  gone  quite  so 
far,  but  they  might  very  well  if  they  liked.  In  truth  we  can 
regard  the  matter  under  whichever  aspect  we  please ;  and, 
to  make  an  assertion  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not 
time  to  argue,  we  should,  1  believe,  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusions  as  regards  curriculum  in  all  cases.  But  as  we 
arc  teachers,  and  worlc  by  moral  means,  1  rather  incline  to 
think  that  we  shall  reach  our  end  more  certainly  and  more 
readily  if  we  seek  for  it  mainly  as  a  moral  end.  Never- 
theless we  must  be  careful  not  to  fall  into  mere  one-sidcd- 
ncss  ;  and  to  avoid  this  I  propose  a  simple  rule,  i.e.,  when 
cither  the  intellectual  or  the  physical  results  are  unsatis- 
factory, be  very  sure  that  you  arc  making  a  mistake. 

I  will  now  ask  you  to  suppose  that  I  have  established 
one  main  point,  though  I  have  only  indicated  the  line  of 
thought  which  to  my  mind  establishes  it.  This  point  is, 
that  ///t"  eitrrUulum  of  a  schtral  should  be  pritnarily  de- 
Urmhied  by  consideration  of  a  moral  end,  ijf.,  Uie  forma- 
iion  of  cJtaraiWr.  One  practical  conclusion  emerges  at 
once.  Industry,  persistence  in  efTorl,  patience  in  awaiting 
results — these  arc  first-class  moral  characteristics ;  and  for 
their  cultivation  in  study  the  harder  logical  subjects  are 
necessary.  Of  this  more  presently.  We  must  now  attempt 
to  make  sonic  list  of  the  moral  qualities  which  the  suc- 
cessful pursuit  of  study  calls  for,  and  which  study  there- 
fore cultivates. 

It  may  seem  very  simple  to  say  that  Activity  in  gcncra.1, 
is  one  of  these,  both  on  the  side  of  knowing  and  on  that 
of  doing ;  but  activity  implies  a  eood  deal,— w.,  on  the 
one  hand  alertness  of  attention  in  dealing  with  new  mate- 
rial  for   thought,  and,  on  the  other   hand,  readiness  ^-*^ 


think,  to  will,  to  act,  towards  the  exterior.  But.  besides 
activity,  we  require  a  capacity  for  sustained  effort,  or 
Pershterue  in  activity ;  and.  besides  persistence,  we  require 
Patience,  or  the  capacity  for  sustaining,  not  effort,  so  much 
as  interest,  or  the  strain  of  waiting'  attention  for  a  post- 
poned result.  Both  patience  and  persistence  imply  the 
control  of  activity-  by  activity,  the  higher  by  the  lower.  The 
further  development  of  such  control  is  essential  to  the 
formation  of  the  genuine  industrious  character,  in  which 
all  developments  -of  activity  are  possible  as  in  orderly 
subservience  to  some  primary  aim.  This  is  self-control,  and 
self-control,  as  control,  is  a  moral  habit,  which  may  be 
formed  in  the  pursuit  of  intellectual  as  well  as  other  ends 
and  of  which  industry  therefore  is  one  department,  so  far 
as  industry  is  not  mere  general  activity.  But  self-control 
implies  activity  controlling  as  well  as  activity  controlled. 
If  the  activities  ctintroUed  are  well  disciplined,  we  have 
the  steady  industrious  character  in  full  force.  If,  however, 
the  activity  controlling  is  uncertain  and  obscure,  the  cha- 
racter wUl  lack  that  dcfinitencss  and  enei^y  of  initiative, 
which  is  tlic  moral  aspect  of  originality.  Now,  this  Energy 
cf  initialive,  which  is  something  different  from  activity  or 
industry,  and  exists  in  very  various  ratios  to  these  accord- 
ing to  the  character,  is  the  basis  of  the  tj'pe  of  mind 
whose  thought  ia  fresh  and  non-mechanical,  not  determined, 
that  is,  by  unreflecliiig  use  and  wont ;  while,  on  the  prac- 
tical side,  the  same  type  appears  in  a  readiness  to  devise 
new  methods,  not  as  new,  but  as  fresh,  as  emerging  from 
the  mind  of  the  deviser  with  the  stamp  of  his  individuality 
upon  them. 

The  characteristics,  then,  which  wc  have  to  keep  in  view 
may  be  summed  up  thus : 

(1)  Activity  in  attending,  in  thinking,  in  acting. 

(2)  Persistence  in  sustaining  effort. 

(3)  Patience  tn  sustaining  pa.s.sivc  attention. 

(4)  Self-control  and  especially  industry. 

(5)  Encrgj' of  initiative. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  catalogue  is  cither  cxhaus- 


tivc  or  really  scientific,  but  a  certain  practical  accuracy 
may  fairly  be  claimed  for  iL  The  next  thing  we  have  to 
attempt  is  the  classification  of  subjects,  and  Uie  discovery 
in  each  case  of  the  moral  aptitudes  which  a  taste  for  them 
implies,  and  which,  therefore,  their  culture  tends  to 
cultivate. 

If  for  tlie  present  we  omit  consideration  of  the  Moral 
Sciences,  on  account  of  their  greater  complexity,  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  deal  adequately  with  their  useful- 
ness from  this  point  of  view,  six  main  groups  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

(i)  Language. 

(2)  Mathematics  and  Logic. 

(3)  Natural  Science. 

(4)  Experimental  Science.     . 

(5)  History. 

(6)  Art,  executive  and  appreciative. 

Language  requires  and  cultivates  large  powers  of  down- 
right industry.  It  cultivates  initiative  also,  if  taught  as 
the  genuine  expression  of  thinking ;  and  this  applies 
especially  to  study  of  the  native  language,  for  to  make  a 
child  talk  is  to  make  him  do  something  of  and  from  him- 
self. But  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
efforts  of  patience  and  persistence,  the  struggles  of  industry 
and  the  labours  of  origination  need  not  be  of  a  very  exalted 
type.  Hence  it  is  that  a  first-rate  teacher  can  get  so  much, 
and  a  third-ratc  teacher  so  little,  out  of  language  as  a 
subject  It  need  not  happen  at  all.  but  it  is  likely  enough 
to  happen  much  too  often,  that  a  child  should  learn  a 
language  at  the  minimum  expense  of  genuine  painstaking 
and  consequent  gain  of  faculty. 

In  Mathematics,  activity  of  thinking  and  persistence  in 
sustained  effort  have  their  best  chance,  and  in  no  other 
subject  is  the  cultivation  of  initiative  so  certain  and  so 
continuous.  The  great  advantage  of  mathematical  train- 
ing consists  in  the  fact  that  if  the  subject  is  studied  in  an 
unimproving  way,  an  evident  failure  in  knowledge  as  well 
as  in  faculty  is  the  consequence.     Without  active  thought. 
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persistent  effort,  and  origination,  the  secret  of  mathematics 
cannot  be  discovered.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
require  the  waiting  power  nf  patience,  and  makes  much 
less  demand  on  voluntary  industry  than  language  malces. 

Science,  while  it  calls  upon  the  school-jjirl  for  a  less 
prodigious  industry-  than  language,  and  a  less  persistent 
activity  and  continuous  origination  of  directing  ideas  than 
mathematics,  demands  an  amount  of  patient  waiting  on 
Nature,  than  which  no  finer  cultivation  of  patience  can  be 
imagined.  The  quantity  of  this  moral  quality  implied  in 
the  work  of  the  advanced  student  who  is  pursuing'  genuine 
investigation  may  well  elicit  the  admiration  of  those  whose 
gift  of  patience  is  less  considerable  or  less  developed. 

A-;  there  appears  to  be  no  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  History, 
I  pass  on  to  Art,  and,  touching'  lightly  at  this  point  on  the 
much-neglected  appreciative  culture  since  it  is  not  of  con- 
siderable direct  moral  import,  let  us  consider  the  executive 
department,  in  Drawing  and  Music  more  especially.  Here 
we  have  self-control  in  full  demand  :  effort  must  be  sus- 
tained and  repeated,  accuracy  and  precision  must  be  ac- 
quired, obedience  to  a  standard  of  execution  is  insisted  oa 
Self-control  in  a  variety  cf  ways  such  as  these  is  the  key  to 
all  success  in  Art ;  and  such  success  is  a^  guarantee  of 
growtli  in  self-control.  But  Art  may  be  studied  mcch.ini- 
cally:  on  this  side  of  education  there  is  no  sure  safeguard 
against  partial  degeneration  into  routine. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  neither  in  Language  Mono,  nw 
Mathematics  alone,  rtcr  Science  alone,  nor  Art  alone,  is  a 
sound  training  from  the  moral  point  of  view  to  be  certainly 
found  ;  but  that  in  Language,  and  Mathemalics.fl«(/  Science, 
jiwrf  Art,  such  a  training  can  mast  certainly  be  found.  These 
should,  then,  be  considered  as  the  four  great  pillars  of  an 
educational  curriculum. 

They  arc  not  iJie  whola  Considerations  of  Intellectual 
culture  more  especially  suggest  three  more  group.s;  and,  as 
time  is  short,  I  will  content  myself  with  making  a  state- 
ment without  argument.     These  groups  are: — 

{I.)  Descriptive  Science,  for  the  sake  of  interest  in  and 
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knowledge  of  the  subject,  c^..  Elementary  Physics,  Elc- 
.mentar)'  Phj'siology,  or  Laws  of  Health,  Physical  Geo- 
,  graphy,  &c. 

(2.)  History,  with  a  view  to  cultivation  {a)  of  the  his- 
torical imagination,  (*)  of  thinking  on  social  subjects, 
(c)  actual  knowledge. 

(3.)  Appreciative  or  Critical  Art,  with  a  view  to  cul- 
tivation of  the  esthetic  taste  and  the  ssthcdc  judgment 
Under  this  head  we  place  Literature  as  a  critical  study  of 
literary  masterpieces,  and  a  similar  treatment,  not  much  in 
vogue  as  yet,  of  Mu:sical  Literature  in  relation  to  musical 
theory,  and  of  Painting.  Sculpture,  and  Architecture.  This 
department  is  so  large  that  only  a  partial  treatment  of  it  is 
possible  in  a  lichool,  and  the  kind  of  trcutment  that  seems 
most  promising  is  the  continuous  study  of  Literature  in 
great  literary  works,  with  occasional  courses  of  lectures  or 
lessons  in  the  other  departments.  There  is  not,  so  far  as 
I  can  sec,  any  reason  for  selecting  the  Literary  Art  rather 
than  the  others  for  the  place  of  honour,  except  that  it 
appeals  to  a  larger  class  of  persons.  Readers  of  literature 
being  more  numerous  than  hearers  of  music  or  lookers  at 
pictures,  it  is  well  that  so  large  a  class  should  have  special 
attention  ]>aid  to  a  preliminary  training  in  literary  taste. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  very  important  to 
give  at  least  the  start  to  the  other  two  cultures  of  tlie  same 
kind. 

We  have  arrived  then  at  a  first  sketch  of  the  ideal  curri^ 
culum,  as  comprising  seven  essential  gi'oups  of  subjects. 
With  great  diffidence  [  suggest  an  eighth,  though  only  for 
the  highest  cla.<ss  if  carried  to  any  extent,  and  only  to  a 
small  extent  for  even  its  members.  I  mean  some  one  or 
two  out  of  the  group  of  social  and  moral  sciences,  in  the 
study  of  which  may  be  found  some  slight  preliminary 
training  in  a  way  of  thinking,  not  nsjuired  for  Language, 
Mathematics,  or  Natural  Science  indeed,  but  imperatively 
required  for  the  settlement  of  life-problems  that  come  to 
all  in  after  years.     The  introduction  of  Political  Economy 


15  a  step  in  this  direction,  and  I  think  a  second  step  might 
very  well  be  taken. 

On  the  stages  in  the  school  course  at  which  these  various 
subjects  should  be  introduced  much  might  be  said,  but  this 
topic  I  must  be  content  to  leave  as  outside  the  limit*  of  my 
paper.  Its  enquiry  has  been  into  the  sum  total  of  studies, 
not  into  their  order.  The  result,  as  you  will  have  observed, 
is  the  determination  of  a  curriculum  which,  if  it  be  a  correct 
determination  at  all,  applies  to  boys  no  less  than  to  girls, 
and  in  great  measure  to  second-grade  as  well  as  to  first* 
grade  schools. 
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Professor  Darmesteter  (one  of  tlie  French  Delegates) 
speaking  iu  French,  described  the  movement  for  the  higher 
education  of  women  in  France  resulting  in  the  establish- 
ment Qi  colleges  or  lyc^s  for  girls  in  1880,  and  subsequently 
of  the  magnificent  school  {^cok  Nvrmaic  Secotuiaire 
Sup&ieure)  at  Sevres.  He  reviewed  the  manner  in  which 
the  professors  in  the  latter  school  had  been  appointed, 
and  stated  that  cam  biattdic  had  been  given  to  some  of 
them  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  new  teaching  and 
education  which  they  would  impart  He  next  described 
the  curriculum  of  the  school,  which  sometime  after  its 
establishment  had  been  divided  into  two  sections,  one  for 
literature  and  one  for  science  the  most  intelligent  pupils 
of  the  first  prcmolwit  having  gone  to  the  latter.  From 
that  time  between  firiccn  and  twenty  young  girls  yearly 
had  been  admitted  to  the  literature  section,  and  as  many 
to  the  scientific  section.  In  order  to  be  allowed  to  compete 
for  admis-sion  to  the  school  they  must  already  hold  certifi- 
cates and  "  brci'ets  "  of  some  value.  The  tcachi  ng  extended 
over  three  years  ;  at  tlic  expiration  of  the  second  year  the 
pupils    must  compete    for   a   ceriificat  dapHiude  {qualify- 


ing)  when  they  had  to  compete  with  candidates  not 
belonging  to  the  school.  It  was  their  ambition  to  head  the 
list  of  successful  candidates  in  such  examinations  and  to 
uphold  the  reputalion  of  the  school  of  Sivres.  Those  who 
failed  completely  (in  the  written  ^examination)  were  not 
admitted  to  continue  their  third  year's  studies,  at  least  in 
the  present  and  temporary  state  of  things.  At  the  end  of 
the  third  year  they  had  to  undergo  the  examen  itagr^ga- 
Hon  (for  the  granting  of  degrees)  in  competition  with 
candidates  from  outside,  already  holding  a  certificat  {Tapti' 
tudf.  The  teaching  consisted  in  lessons  given  by  a 
master,  in  lessons  given  by  some  of  the  students  under  the 
guidance  of  a  master,  and  in  written  papers  corrected  by 
the  mister  or  by  the  students  under  his  direction.  In  the 
literature  section  it  comprised  the  history  of  the  French 
language,  French  and  ancient  literature,  the  history  of 
civilisation  and  French  history,  geography,  philosophy, 
German  or  Knglish,  elementary  law,  and  elocution  ;  in  the 
scientific  section  the  teaching  included  arithmetic,  algebra, 
physical  science  and  practical  chcmistr)',  French  literature. 
philosophy  and  elocution.  The  students  on  bcingadmittcd 
to  the  school  of  Stvres  undertook  to  serve  for  ten  years  in 
the  L'nivcrsity ;  if  they  broke  their  engagement,  they  had 
to  pay  as  many  times  700  francs  {£,2%)  as  they  had  been 
years  in  the  school ;  this  sum  hardly  represented  the  school 
expenses,  and  the  State  generously  made  them  a  gift  of  the 
education  they  had  received.  When  they  left  the  school 
they  became  directresses  or  professors  in  girls'  lychs  or 
colleges.  The  discipline  in  the  school  of  Sivrcs  was  truly 
maternal.  The  directress,  Madame  Jules  Favre,  widow  of 
the  eminent  statesman,  by  the  sole  influence  of  superior 
intelligence  and  character,  had  succeeded  in  inspiring  in  the 
hurtdred  or  so  students  so  respectful  a  sympathy,  and  so 
deep  a  devotion,  tliat  the  mere  fear  of  displeasing  her, 
and  the  desire  of  anticipating  her  wishes  had  become  the 
baius  of  the  discipline  at  5^vre&  In  conclusion.  Professor 
Darmcstetcr  said  that  the  system  for  the  higher  education  of 
^vomen  had  already  produced  good  results  and  Ut  U>isA.«A 


that   it  was  opening  up  a  new  era  in  the  education  of 
women. 

Mr.  StoKR  (Merchant  Taylors'  School)  wished  to  make 
a  few  remarks  upon  one  or  two  poinbi  on  which  he  thought 
there  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion,  in  order  to  elicit  and 
accentuate  the  difference.  The  first  and  foremost  question 
was  whether  women's  education  was  to  be  identical  with 
that  of  men.  Was  that  the  ideal  at  which  they  were  to 
aim  ?  He  thought  not.  He  had  supported,  as  far  as  in 
him  lay,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  all  the  forward  move- 
ments in  connection  with  women's  education  which  had 
taken  place,  ending  with  the  full  degree  of  the  universities. 
As  woman's  education  was  20  years  ago,  it  was  thought 
that  woman  was  not  capable  of  the  same  development  as 
man,  that  they  were  to  be  on  an  inferior  level,  taught 
different  subjects  and  taught  in  another  way.  Now,  he 
thought  that  tliat  rank  heresy  had  almost  disappeared. 
Mc  wanted  all  the  universities  to  continue  open  to  women, 
and  he  hoped  that  a  certain  number  of  the  women  would  go 
up  to  the  universities.  They  had  already  shown  their  ability 
to  hold  their  own  against  men.  Mrs.  Bryant,  as  they  were 
all  aware,  had  only  one  compeer  in  the  University  of 
London  ;  tiicrc  was  only  one  other  graduate  who  had 
obtained  a  degree  of  Doctor  in  that  branch  of  science. 
He  merely  named  her  because  she  was  the  writer  of  the 
paper  they  had  heard.  Me  might  add  a  long  list  of  ladies 
who  had  obtained  honours  at  the  older  universities.  Having 
proved  their  capacity,  he  thought  women  should  try  and 
get  universities  for  themselves.  He  hoped  to  see  women's 
universities  founded  separate  from  men's  universities.  That 
led  him  to  the  second  point — the  second  challenge  he  would 
throw  down.  Mis.s  Bcale  had  told  them  that  she,  as  far  as 
possible,  had  no  competition  in  her  schools.  He  thought 
that  was  a  very  debatable  point  at  any  rate.  He  thought 
if  she  were  consistent  she  could  not  send  in  her  girls  for 
the  Cambridge  Tripos,  or  for  the  Uniwrsity  of  London 
Tripos.  That  certainly  was  competition.  He  thought 
there  was  a  reaction  against  the  excessive  competition  of 
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men's  education,  and  especially  of  boy's  education,  but  he 
did  not  think  it  w,^s  a  principle  they  could  afford  entirely 
to  eliminate.  Emulation  was  part  of  human  nature, 
and  had  produced  more  ^ood  than  harm.  He  did  not 
see  hoxv  anyone  who  believed  in  Darwinism,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  progress  of  the  human  race  depended  on 
the  stni^le  for  existence,  could  entirely  eliminate  the 
principle  of  competition.  There  was  one  other  lance,  a 
very  slight  one,  he  would  like  to  break  with  his  friend.  Miss 
fieale — that  was  with  reference  to  what  she  said  about 
measurements.  If  he  understood  her  she  said  that  such 
things  could  not  be — at  any  rate  in  a  day  school — at- 
tempted. He  merely  threw  that  out,  and  he  hoped  no- 
body would  follow  him  in  it  but  it  was  rather  a  hobby  of 
his  own.  He  had  lately,  when  attending  the  Medical  Con- 
ference, regretted  the  total  absence  of  schoolmasters  from 
that  Conference,  and  he  now  no  less  r^retted  tlie  absence 
of  doctors  frtjm  the  present  Conference.  He  thought  they 
had  a  good  deal  to  Icam  one  from  the  other.  Miss  Beale, 
Mrs.  Bryant,  and  some  others  could  have  told  the  doctors 
that  they  wccc  talking  about  what  they  did  not  know  when 
they  discussed  the  evils  of  overwork  in  girls'  schools,  but 
he  thought  the  doctors  might  fairly  say  to  them,  "  You  do 
not  help  us  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate,  and  unless  you 
measure  you  can  never  know  whether  girls  or  boys  are 
overworked."  That,  he  thought,  was  a  thing  tlic  Conference 
should  aim  at  establishing  in  all  schools,  from  the  ciemcn- 
tary  to  the  highest  school,  and  he  thought  it  was  wanted 
in  the  higher  schools  even  more  than  in  the  elementary 
schools.  There  ought  to  be  medical  inspection.  To  return 
to  his  main  point :  he  would  throw  down  this  as  a  subject 
of  debate — Was  the  ideal  of  education  that  women's  educa- 
tion should  be  identical,  as  to  subjects,  with  that  of  men  ? 

Mrs.  BvLES  said  that  two  statements  had  been  made 
on  that  platform  which  she  was  prepared  to  carry  perhaps 
further  than  the  speakers  themselves  would  carry  them  ; 
she  referred  to  Mrs.  Bryant's  statement  that  the  end  of  the 
school  was  the  formation  of  character,  and  to  Miiis  BcaWs 
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statement  that  the  powers  for  good  were  stronger  than  the 
powers  for  evil.  She  tliought  that  might  be  carried  very 
far  in  regard  to  girls'  schools,  and  she  would  be  prepared 
to  make  girhi'  schools  more  anali^ous  to  boys'  schools 
than  they  were  at  present ;  she  meant  in  the  thorough 
mixture  of  classes.  She  was  very  anxious  to  eliminate 
from  all  good  girls'  schools  any  stain  of  class  interest,  and 
any  stain  of  the  old  superstitions  that  divided  men  and 
women  from  each  other,  and  especially  women  from 
women.  In  past  generations  women  had  been  more 
divided  than  men.  She  had  been  connected  for  some 
years  with  two  large  girls'  schools,  one  in  Bradford  and  one 
in  Saltaire ;  and  they  were  founded  upon  the  ordinary 
public  school  lines.  They  were  endowed  schools,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  admit  by  competition  girls  from  elemen- 
tary schools.  They  received  in  those  schools  girU  of  all 
grades,  children  of  professional  men,  of  working  men,  of 
shop-keepers,  and  of  every  grade,  and  they  found  the  mix- 
ture of  classes,  instead  of  being  an  evil,  as  many  of  the 
more  cultured  parents  feared  at  first  it  would  be,  was  an  un- 
mixed good.  Many  of  the  artisans  of  the  North  of  England 
were  supposed  to  be  rough  uncuilured  people ;  in  some 
particulars  they  might  be,  but  the  schools  naturally  got  girls 
from  the  aristocracy  nf  the  artisans,  and  she  did  not  know 
a  finer  race  of  people  than  they— they  were  of  fine  intel- 
lectual material.  They  had  girls  sometimes  in  theirschools 
for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  then  sent  them  forward  to 
a  university,  where  they  had  done  extremely  well.  The 
head  mistresses  said  that  after  a  term  or  two  there  was  no 
difference  perceptible  among  the  girls  of  dilferent  grades, 
and  the  girls  themselves  often  did  not  know  who  the 
scholarship  holders  were.  She  thought  they  were  very 
often  apt  to  fight  against  this  free  mixing  of  classes  in  the 
development  of  girls'  education  ;  but  she  was  anxious  that 
all  i^irU'  schools  should  be  founded  upon  the  best  principles 
of  modem  socialism--of  modern  democracy. 

Miss  Alice  Wooes  (Bedford  Park  School)  wished  to.tay 
one  or  two  words  in  regard  to  Mr,  Storr's  challenge  about 
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competition.  It  was  a  great  delight  to  her  to  heax  Miss 
Bcale,  13  the  principal  of  one  of  the  most  important  scliools 
in  England,  speak  so  earnestly  about  the  absence  of  com- 
petition in  her  school.  It  was  often  said  that  it  was 
impossible  for  children  to  be  brought  up  without  competi- 
tion, as  it  was  against  their  nature  not  to  compete ;  but 
she  did  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  to  be  the  case.  She 
was  sure  that  anybody  who  tried  the  system  of  non- 
competition would  6nd  that  the  children  took  to  it  most 
readily,  and  worked  with  great  earnestness,  provided  their 
teachers  were  enthusiastic  in  wishing  to  do  away  with 
competition  as  far  as  they  possibly  could.  The  child  would 
work  more  eagerly  for  the  sake  of  its  class  and  for  the 
sake  of  its  school  than  it  would  for  the  sake  of  itself,  if  it 
were  only  properly  trained.  It  was  also  said  tliat  non-com- 
petition was  not  properly  fitting  children  for  after  life  That 
in  the  world  there  must  be  a  striiggle  for  existence,  in 
which  people  were  shoving  one  another  against  the  wall. 
But  there  again  shebclic^*cd  it  was  not  necessarily  true.  Hut 
even,  if  it  were,  if  they  must  compete  later  on,  why  should 
we  not  let  them  have  a  few  years  of  life  in  which  they 
were  aiming  at  a  higher  ideal  ?  Why  should  we  not 
prepare  them  to  reach  a  higher  standpoint  than  we 
ourselves  have  reached  ?  If  wc  arc  forced  to  straggle 
perpetually,  *vhy  .should  not  a  better  and  nobler  generation 
of  men  and  women  than  ourselves  be  trained  up,  who 
would  not  need  the  continual  struggle  of  competition,  but 
would  rather  strive  after  continual  progress. 

Profes.sor  Armstrong  desired  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  on  that  platform  the  hope  he  had  already 
expressed  in  another  Section  of  the  Conference  with 
reference  to  the  teaching  of  science  in  schools.  The  view 
which  he  and,  he  believed,  a  great  many  of  his  friends 
held  was,  that  in  that  respect  as  in  many  others,  with 
regard  to  education,  women  were  far  ahead  of  men,  and 
that  they  were  making  a  very  much  better  beginning 
in  the  teaching  of  science  than  was  being  made  in  boys' 
schools.    What   he  had   been   particularly  ur^in^  at  tJtvt 


Conference  with  reference  to  the  teaching  of  science  in 
schools  was  that  there  sthould  not  be  any  specialization  of 
sciences  ;  that  they  should  not  teach  in  a  school,  whatever 
Its  grade,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  school  career  at  all 
ev-ents,  any  one  branch  of  science  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
branches,  but  that  they  should  teach  science  in  a  way  in 
which  it  was  hardly  possible  to  teach  it  at  present,  on 
account  of  the  want  of  teachers  and  books,  with  direct 
reference  to  the  daily  needs  of  life  :  that,  in  fact,  they  should 
rot  teach  chemistry,  physics,  mechanics,  or  any  one  branch 
of  science  alone.  The  elenncnts  of  all  those  branches  of 
science  which  were  applicable  to  the  necessities  of  daily 
life  should  be  taught,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  life,  but  more  particularly,  in  the  first  instance,  in  so 
far  as  they  contributed  to  the  development  of  character, 
which  Miss  Bealo  had  said  was  the  primary  object  to  be 
achieved.  By  development  of  character  he  understood  her 
to  mean  something  very  much  wider  than  he  suppo.«!d  was 
ordinarily  understood  by  that  phrase  :  not  mere  character, 
but  the  power  of  observing  and  of  reasoning,  which  were 
the  great  things  to  be  developed  by  the  teaching  of  science, 
lie  expressed  the  hope  that  when  the  subject  was  taken 
into  consideration  an  endeavour  would  be  made  to  avoid 
specialization.  He  thought  that  examinations  like  those  of 
the  London  University,  were  likely,  unless  modified  very 
soon,  to  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  as  he  was  of  the  opinion 
that  if  Miss  Bcale  and  others  continued  as  tliey  were  now 
doing  to  teach  science  with  the  object  of  pas-sing  those 
examinations,  they  would  not  be  teaching  it  in  the  way  tn 
which  it  ought  to  be  taught,  not  in  a  useful  way  but 
professionally,  and  it  was  that  they  ought  particularly  to 
avoid.  Mr.  Storr  raised  a  point  with  reference  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  education  of  men  and  women  should 
be  carried  on  on  different  lines.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
one  argument  which  had  been  raised  elsewhere  would  lead 
them  to  desire  that  as  far  as  possible,  they  should  be  carried 
on  on  the  same  lines,  in  other  words  that,  in  the  main, 
women  should  have  the  same  education  as  men.    A  child's 


character  was  formed  in  its  early  years,  during  which  It 
came  directly  under  the  mother's  influence.  The  average 
father  exercised  very  little  influence  upon  the  child.  He 
had  not  time,  as  a  rule,  to  pay  attention  to  the  child's 
education,  and  it  was  the  mother  who  guided  the  child 
and  formed  the  child's  character.  On  that  account  he 
thought  it  was  exceedingly  important  that  the  education 
of  both  5CXCS  should  be  carried  on,  as  far  as  possible,  on 
the  same  lines.  Of  course  certain  special  subjects  should 
be  taught  to  women  and  nul  to  men,  and  vice  versa,  but  he 
believed  that  the  two  kinds  of  education  need  only  dilTcr  in 
that  respect, 

Mr.  SoNNENSCiiKiN  said  that  the  papers  of  Miss  Bealc 
and  Mrs.  Bryant  seemed  to  him  to  be  complete.  Those 
ladies  had  set  before  them  a  very  high  ideal,  but  people 
were  in  continual  feeling  with  the  circumstances  by  which 
they  were  surrounded.  Mrs.  Byrant  had  set  before  them 
an  ideal  they  were  to  follow,  but  they  were  not  a!)  strong 
enough  to  carry  it  out  unless  they  were  rendered  primarily 
indcjiendent  of  examinations.  Miss  Beale,  to  his  great  de- 
light, had  told  them  she  had  no  competition  in  her  school. 
From  his  own  experience  he  could  say  compclilions  were 
unnecessary  and  very  injurious,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
soon  arrive  at  a  time  when  they  would  be  abolished.  They 
could  do  very  well  indeed  without  them,  and  a  child  need 
only  be  told  of  his  or  her  actual  and  not  of  the  relative 
merits.  The  exercises  should  be  corrected  in  a  scientific 
manner,  and  tlic  pupil  should  be  told  what  he  had  done. 
It  u'as  nothing  to  bim  if  his  neighbour  had  done  better 
or  worse,  provided  he  had  done  the  best  in  hLs  power.  He 
spoke  from  ex]>erience  when  he  said  that  he  found  the 
answers  were  satisfactory*,  and  tliat  the  children  of  a  good 
school  took  great  pride  that  they  had  no  examination.  It 
was  the  same  with  punishment  and  reward.  There  was  no 
need  for  punishment  and  still  less  need  for  reward.  All  that 
they  had  to  do  was  to  say  to  the  child  that  he  would 
take  the  direct  consequences  of  his  deed,  and  if  he  had 
worked  carelessly  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  o^  ^ 
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the  next  stage,  but  should  be  told  to  do  his  work  over 
aga.in.  Mr.  Storr  had  put  the  question  whether  girls'  and 
boys'  education  ahuuld  be  carried  on  un  tlie  same  lines,  and 
he  would  answer  that  it  should  be  on  the  same  lines. 
If  thfy  began  to  teach  boys  they  did  so  on  the  same 
lines,  although  one  may  grow  up  a  doctor,  another  a 
merchant  and  so  on.  Boys  were  left  to  specialize  their 
education  at  a  later  staj^e.  They  treated  the  boy  as  a 
human  being,  and  he  wanted  to  treat  a  girl  exactly  in  the 
same  way.  They  had  no  right  to  determine  beforehand 
what  she  should  be,  and  she  could  settle  that  for  herself. 
One  lady  had  spoken  about  class  interests  in  the  schools, 
and  that  was  a  great  difficulty  to  be  encountered.  Certain 
[wople  said  their  daughters  should  not  go  to  a  school 
because  the  grocer's  daut;hlcr  went.  He  spoke  to  a 
grocer  who  said  :  *'  If  you  want  to  overcome  that  difficulty 
you  will  find  it  a  sore  stumbling-block,  for  you  will  find  the 
same  difficulty  amongst  tradespeople.  The  draper  thinks 
himself  belter  than  the  grocer,  the  grocer  thinks  himself 
better  than  the  butcher,  and  so  on.  Why,  at  last  you  will 
admit  the  daughter  of  a  chimney -sweep."  He  happened 
to  know  a  chimney-awcep  who  was  a  gentleman,  and  his 
answer  was,  "  Why  not  ? "  Still  public  opinion  must  be 
formed,  and  he  was  sure  public  opinion  was  formed  by 
teachers,  and  by  what  would  go  forth  from  that  Conference, 
and  that  difficulty  they  would  be  able  to  surmount 

Mrs.  Fknwick  MiLLKk  (School  Board  for  London)  said 
that  when  slie  heard  Mr.  Storr's  speech  her  soul  burncti 
within  her  at  what  he  said  about  treating  girls  differently 
from  boyi.  She  hoped  they  had  gone  past  that  They 
had  had  it  some  hundreds  of  years  or  more  in  different 
branches  of  society,  and  she  had  hoped  it  had  gone  past 
They  had  to  deal  with  brains,  they  had  to  take  the  brain 
of  a  child — and  the  brain  included  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
intellectual  faculties — and  they  had  to  do  the  best  that  they 
could  with  it.  They  had.  as  far  as  possible,  to  enlarge  it,  lo 
improve  It,  to  extend  its  powers,  in  one  word,  to  educate 
it.     Now  that  brain  was  the  same  in  a  boy  as  in  a  girl. 
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She  defied  any  anatomist  to  take  a  boy's  brain  and  a  girl's 
brain  and  find  out,  apart  from  previous  knowledge,  which 
was  that  boy's  brain  and  which  was  that  girl's  brain.  If 
nature  had  intended  there  should  be  girl  subjects  ard  boy 
subjects  nature  would  have  made  their  brains  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner.  There  were  some  subjects  which  boys 
did  not  need,  and  there  were  some  subjects  which  girls  did 
not  need,  but  the  brain  in  both  must  be  educated  in  the 
same  way.  They  must  not  over-look  one  fact  when  they 
astccd  if  the  curriculum  of  a  girls'  school  .should  be  exactly 
the  same  as  a  boys' ;  it  was  at  present  a  matter  of  debate 
what  ought  to  be  a  boys'  curriculum,  and  it  was  just  as 
uncertain  about  boys  as  it  was  about  girls  what  was  going 
to  be  the  curriculum  of  the  future.  The  old  style  of  teach- 
ing— the  old  classical  methods — were  struggling  now  with 
the  modern  methods,  and  natural  science  was  bidding  high 
for  the  principal  places  in  the  school  ;  and  who  amongst 
them  would  venture  to  predict  whether  twenty-five  years 
hence  the  curriculum  for  boys  or  girls  would  be  anything 
]jke  what  it  had  been  in  the  past.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
say  because  boys  in  the  past  had  had  a  certain  curriculum 
that  girls  of  the  future  should  have  Ikal  curriculum.  It 
was  to  a  certain  extent  an  open  question  for  boys  and  for 
girls,  and  such  able  ladies  as  they  h,id  that  day  heard,  ladies 
whom  she  deeply  reverenced  and  envied  too  for  the  great- 
ness and  grandeur  of  the  work  they  were  doing,  such  able 
ladies  as  the  head  mistresses  they  had  heard  that  day. 
were  amongst  those  who  would  have  in  large  part  to  settle 
that  question  of  what  was  to  be  the  future  curriculum. 
She  saw  many  people  before  her  who  would  not  blindly 
follow  in  any  path  previously  chalked  out,  but  would  take 
an  independent  and  firm  stand,  and  consider  fully  for 
themseh'es  what  were  the  best  methods  of  education,  and 
what  were  the  best  subjects  for  teaching.  As  regarded, 
special  Universities  for  women  only,  such  a  thing  would 
never  do  at  present,  a.s  the  degrees  would  be  considered 
inferior  to  those  of  men.  Such  ladies  as  Dr.  Mrs.  Brj-ant, 
and  othciB  of  her  Hort,  by  proving  that  womcd  co>s,Vi  "iga 
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into  the  same  field  with  men,  and  could  do  precisely  what 
men  could  do,  as  well  as  men  could  do  it.  mifjht  make  it 
possible  same  day  in  tUe  future  to  have  universities  for 
women.  The  women  who  went  in  for  men's  examinations 
and  proved  capable  of  passing  tliem  had  in  their  own 
single  pcr&on  done  more  for  elevating  women  than  oceans 
of  talk  upon  ])latrorms  could  do.  Professor  Armstrong  led 
the  way  to  one  thing  she  wanted  to  say.  and  that  was 
that  after  a  careful  and  wide  study  of  the  work  of  what 
women  had  done  in  the  past,  of  course  a  mere  particle  to 
what  they  were  going  to  do  in  the  future,  she  had  come  to 
two  conclusions.  In  the  first  place  she  believed  the  female 
intellect  to  be  specially  strong  on  the  practical  side  That 
was  to  say,  she  believed  that  women  were  specially  capable 
of  taking  scientific  principles,  and  drawing  from  those 
scientific  principles  pmctical  rules  for  daily  conduct.  That 
which  Professor  Bain  had  called  "practical  science"  she 
believed  to  be  specially  within  the  reach  of  women.  If 
thtiy  looked  at  what  women  had  done  with  limited  oppor- 
tunities for  studying  any  science,  they  would  see  that  the 
.special  strength  of  women  had  always  been  in  drawing 
practical  value  out  of  scientific  principles  of  which  they  got 
hold.  It  was  quite  clear  that  womcyi  waultl  have  a  special 
work  to  do  in  the  future,  but  it  would  not  be  for  them  to 
arbitrarily  lay  down  any  rule,  but  they  must  leave  the 
question  for  women  to  work  it  out  for  themselves.  She 
believed  the  way  they  would  work  it  out  was  chiefly  by 
morals,  she  meant  the  practical  conduct  of  daily  life  ;  and 
she  believed  there  would  be  a  development,  of  which  they 
did  not  dream,  of  morals  founded  upon  science,  of  good 
conduct  based  upon  reason,  and  upon  reasoned  facts,  ,tuch 
as  had  never  yet  been  seen,  and  such  as  they  could  hardly 
conceive.  She  believed  that  the  great  work  for  which  the 
world  was  uTiiting  W3«  a  science  from  which  they  could 
draw  their  daily  life  lessons,  and  that  she  hoped  u'as  for 
women  to  do  in  the  future 

The  CilAIIiMAN  said  he  was  tempted  to  say  one  or  two 
words  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Miller's  very  admirable  speech. 
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In  the  first  place  he  thought  it  was  somewhat  dangerous  to 
put  forward  the  fact  that  woman  had  special  gifts,  and  if 
slie  had  special  gifts  that  would  seem  to  suggest  special 
duties.  For  many  generations  women  were  excluded  from 
certain  subjects  which  men  studied,  and  in  their  own  time 
that  was  felt  by  the  great  universities.  He  entirely- 
sympathised  with  the  great  movement  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  to  teach  girls  many  subjects  from 
which  they  were  formerly  excluded.  Me  wished  to  ask 
whether  they  had  not  made  a  mistake  in  that  respect,  it 
they  added  to  what  girls  learnt  before  a  number  of  subjects 
which  formerly  were  studied  exclusively  by  boys,  that  now 
the  curriculum  of  girls'  schools  was  largely  overcharged. 
They  were  not  only  studying  what  boys  studied,  but  what 
girls  used  to  study,  and  he  was  somewhat  afraid  they  were 
endeavouring  to  do  too  much.  There  was  another  aspect 
of  it.  It  put  girls  to  a  great  disadvantage  who  were 
desirous  of  carrying  on  their  education  at  the  universities. 
if  a  girl  had  been  obliged  to  study  a  very  extensive  curri- 
culum at  school,  she  was  at  a  great  disadvantage  at  the 
universities,  where  special  courses  of  study  were  taken  n\i. 
Dr.  Strachan  wished  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to 
health  of  girls  in  connection  with  their  school  work.  Mr. 
Storr  told  them  that  probably  ladies  connected  with  schools 
would  tell  doctors  that  they  were  speaking  about  what  they 
did  not  understand  ;  but  doctors  did  understand  that  girl.'! 
got  into  bad  health  in  connection  with  their  work.  Doctors 
did  not  profess  to  understand  the  details  of  school  manage- 
ment, but  they  knew  that ;  and  another  thing  they  knew  was 
that  there  ought  not  to  be  bad  health  in  connection  with 
education.  I-ooking  upon  education  from  a  physiological 
point  of  view,  it  was  a  perfectly  natural  process,  quite  as 
much  as  taking  food.  All  young  people  had  to  learn  a 
great  deal  in  a  perfectly  spontaneous  and  natural  way, 
and  what  a  school  required  to  du  was  to  add  to  that,  or 
rather,  to  lead  that  process  in  the  direction  which  was 
required  by  the  work  of  life.  It  had  been  said  that  if  the 
health  suffered,  there  must  be  something  wwu-s^  vft.  "Ons. 


procedure,  though  ihcy  did  not  necessarily  see  what  was 
wrong.  If  he  Avcrc  to  attempt  to  indicate  what  might  be 
wrong,  he  would  say  that  it  was  when  they  introduced 
false  stimuli  to  mental  action.  There  was  an  appetite,  or 
as  it  was  called  in  mental  work,  there  was  an  interest 
which  was  the  true  and  only  guide  as  to  what  was  the 
proper  action  for  the  young  mind.  Of  course  they  must 
remember  that  in  dealing  with  the  young  they  were  dealing 
with  a  preparatory  procc.«.  They  were  not  dealing  with 
an  or^an  which  was  ready  for  hard  work,  but  they  were 
preparing  an  organ  for  hard  work,  and  tliat  was  not  to  be 
done  by  hard  work,  but  by  following  nature  in  the  course 
which  natuit;  had  taken.  Nature  had  the  very  object  in 
view  that  the  teacher  had  in  view  in  developing  the  mind. 
Nature  or  their  Maker  had  provided  for  that,  and  they  said 
physiologically  that  that  provision  must  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  He  would  therefore  say  that  it  was  a  most 
dangerous  process  to  stimulate,  to  tempt  the  mind  by  prizes, 
or  to  urge  it  by  punishments,  to  do  that  which  the  mind 
naturally  turned  again^L  With  regard  to  the  health  of 
girU,  Miss  Bcalc,  he  believed,  had  mentioned  that  there  was 
a  very  small  proportion  of  girls  laid  up  in  her  school ;  but 
still  girls  being  laid  up  in  the  school  was  not  the  only  in- 
dication of  injury  to  health  which  they  had  to  look  to. 
Doctors  knew  that  aftergirls  had  done  with  school,  although 
perhaps  they  had  not  suffered  during  school  life,  yet  varioiLs 
forms  of  bad  health  developed  themselves  afterwards  ;  the 
reason  being  that  the  development  of  the  body,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  brain,  had  been  interfered  with  by  the  strain 
which  had  been  experienced  while  the  body  was  in  course 
of  development  They  well  knew  that  hard  strain  upon 
any  organ  which  was  being  developed,  interfered  with  that 
process,  and  caused  weakness  in  after  life,  although  not  at 
the  time.  lie  thought  there  was  a  very  good  tendency 
now  to  make  education  as  practical  as  possible.  The  idea 
was  not  only  to  educate  the  mind,  but  it  was  to  furnish  the 
mind  with  ideas,  and  with  knowledge  which  would  be 
useful  in  future  life.     The  ideas  and  the  knowledge  ^^'hich 
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would  be  useful  to  any  g^irl.  weredifferenl  from  those  which 
would  be  useful  to  a  boy;  and  in  thai  respect  lie  tliought 
that  a  girl's  education  might  well  differ  in  some  inspects 
from  a  boy's.  He  was  very  far  from  thinking  there  was 
any  deficiency,  and  they  had  had  good  reason  that  day  to 
sec  that  there  was  no  deficiency  in  woman's  intellect ;  but 
he  did  think  that  it  was  somewhat  different  from  men's.  It 
was  intended  for  a  different  sphere  of  life,  it  ought  to  be 
educated  for  that  sphere  of  life,  and  he  thought  a  very 
great  deal  of  jjood  would  accrue  to  the  country'  from  the 
education  of  fjirls  bcirg  directed  with  a  view  to  help  them 
in  their  work. 

Mrs.  VViLLtAM  BuKDUKY  (Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Teachers'  Guild)  said  with  regard  to  overwork,  that  she 
had  for  many  years  been  a  member  of  the  govcming  body 
of  one  of  the  largest  girls'  schools,  and  in  all  cases  enquired 
into,  it  had  been  found  that  any  suffering  from  overwork 
had  been  due  to  the  want  of  proper  care  at  home,  as  to  the 
way  the  work  was  done.  Tarcnts  too  often  allowed  their 
children  to  waste  the  afternoon,  and  then  in  the  evening  the 
children  had  sometimes  to  go  on  working  very  late,  pre- 
paring the  next  day's  lessons,  and  in  those  cases  no  doubt  ill 
effects  were  felt  The  expense  of  a  university  career  must 
always  be  great,  and  for  a  long  time  she  feared  that  parents 
wculd  not  be  very  ready,  and  they  were  often  not  able,  to 
bear  the  expense.  They  had  already  in  the  universities 
a  great  amount  of  teaching  power,  and  if  they  started  fresh 
universities  for  women  it  meant  increased  expense,  and 
doing  something  perhaps  not  quite  so  well  as  it  was  already 
done  She  considered  it  was  a  great  point  that  women 
should  not  be  shut  out  from  these  employments  which 
brought  profit  and  honour,  and  competition  in  the  school 
and  the  university  would  prepare  them  fur  competition  in 
after  life. 

Miss  Beale,  in  reply  to  the  remarks  which  had  been 
made,  said  shchad  no  objection  to  children  being  measured 
and  weighed,  and  their  diet  considered,  and  their  dress 
looked  after.    All  tliat  slic  said  was  that  the  overburdened. 


teachers  in  iiay  schools  could  not   undertake  to  do  thaf, 

and  that  proper  people  ought  to  be  appointed  to  do  it  whom 

she  had  called  sanitarians.     She  hoped  they  would  come 

into  existence,  and  their  special  woric  would   be  to  keep 

people  well.     The  next  point  was  that  it  was  said  she  could 

not  send  candidates    for    University  examinations,  if  she 

disapproved  of  competition.     There  need  be  none  if  the 

members  in  each   class    are    utilimitcd,     In   the    London 

University  there  was  some  slight  competition  In  the  honours 

list,  inasmuch  as  people  were  put  down  in  order  of  meriL 

She  thought  if  that  were  all^  candidates  might  forget  tliat 

altogether,  and  go  on  doing  their  work  as  well  as  they 

could.     She  supposed  competition    must  go  on  in   later 

life,  but  she  thought  the  >''Oung  had  to  be  educated  out 

of  selfishness  into  unselfishness ;  later  on,  whea  the  man 

or  woman  had  to  labour  for  themselves,  then  they  might 

safely  do  that  which  they  could  not  have  done  in  their 

earlier  years  without  some  injury  to  their  mora!  nature. 

When  people  have  to  earn  and  provide  for  others  it  is 

different.     When 

"  Love  took  up  the  haip  of  Life,  and  smote  on  .ill  the  chords  with 

might. 
Smote  the   chond   of  Self,  that,  trembling,  passed  in  music  out  of 

sight- 
She  thought  that  science  was  being  taken  up  in  girls' 
schools  in  the  right  way,  but  much  more  ought  to  be  dona 
It  was  very  Important  to  do  it  in  early  years  before  there 
was  any  thought  of  examination.  At  her  school  they  took 
science  in  the  lowest  classes,  they  began  with  botany, 
treating  it  as  a  class ificatory  science  low  down  in  the  school, 
then  they  dropped  it  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and 
took  it  up  later  on,  physiologically,  higher  in  the  school. 
Throughout  the  College  they  had  a  course  of  scientific  study, 
first  of  botany,  which  naturally  led  to  the  study  of  life, 
then  zoology,  then  they  passed  on  to  the  laws  of  health, 
and  tried  to  teach  many  things  useful  about  cleanliness 
and  fresh  air,  to  open  the  eyes  of  little  children  and  to 
make  them  somewhat  practical.     Then  they  had  physical 


geography  including  the  causes  of  currenls,  tides  and  winds. 
geology,  the  great   science  of  space  and  time,   and    cos- 
mography, mathematical-physics,  some  atomic  science,  and 
by  degrees  each  branch  of  science  was  passed  under  review. 
There  were  several  things  as  to  which  she  would  venture 
to  dissent  from   Mrs.  Miller.     Dissensions  as  to   whether 
women  were  equal  to  men  were  injurious  in  many  ways. 
She  thought  that  as  girls  would  be  injured   if  they  were 
told  they  were  to  row  in   the  University   Boat  Race,  so  if 
they  were  set  to  do  things  which  required  a  strain  upon 
the  physical  energies  injury  was  liJcely  to  be  done.    They 
should  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  th.it  women  must 
not  think  of  competition  xi  the  main    object  of  life,  and 
that  they  must  merely  try  to  do  what  was  right,  and  to 
do  it  as  well  as  they  could.     As  to  some  of  the  things 
which  had  been  said  about  setting  aside  authority,  and 
making  fresh  beginning-;,  those  who  had  studied  the    re- 
volutionary histo/y  of  the  world,  knew  what  great  danger 
there  was  when  people  cast  aside  authority.     They  were 
not   to  be   slaves  to    it.  but  they  must  always   carefully 
consider  when  they  departed  from  well-established  notions, 
whether  they  might  not  possibly  be  wrong  and  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  the  world  might  iiot  be  more  likely  to  be 
r^ht.     It  seemed  to  her  a  little  illogical  to  say  that  women 
were  exactly  equal  to  men.  and  then  to  say  that  women 
were    better    in    certain    things.       With    regard    to    Mr. 
Sonnenschein's  speech,  she  had   been   delighted  to  hear 
such  a  distinguished  teacher  speak  upon  the  question  of 
moral  training,  and  as  to  there  being  no  need  for  rewards 
and  punishments.    Canon  Daniel  was  certainly  right  when 
he  said  that  too  much  had  been  added  to  a  girl's  education. 
They  ought  to  make  the  greatest  possible  efforts  to  prevent 
the  examinations  which  hindered  culture  from  getting  a 
bold  on  the  country.     She  hoped  that  Professor  Armstrong 
and    others    would    do    all    they  could   to    improve    tlie 
examlrati'jns  of  the  London   University.     More  than  one 
hundred  of  her  pupils  had  passed  the  matriculation,  some 
had    passed    the    B.A.   examination,   and  ei^Kt.  vVvt  wvix- 
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meiiiate  examination.  She  had  never  Telt  the  evils  of  the 
examination  much  until  last  year.  Hitherto  they  had  sent 
in  girls  already  educated,  but  when  they  began  to  prepare 
girls  for  those  examinations  before  they  were  fully  edu- 
cated, she  fctt  that  their  attention  was  diverted  too  soon 
from  those  things  which  were  most  essential.  She  never 
allowed  a  girl  to  take  the  London  University  examination 
alone,  but  would  insist  on  culture  subjects  as  well.  That 
did  rather  overburden  them,  and  she  saw  now  it  would  be 
an  injury,  and  at  whatever  cost  she  would  be  obliged  to 
give  it  up  unless  forces  were  brought  to  bear  to  get  the 
examination  altered.  She  was  sure  that  leading  education- 
alists felt  30  strongly  with  her  upon  that  point,  that  all  they 
wanted  was  united  action,  and  the  Senate  of  the  London 
University  would  consider  it.  It  was  the  most  unsatisfactoiy 
examination  she  knew  of  as  regards  culture. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION,  LOCALLY  AND  BY  THE 
STATE. 

By  Hon.  E.  LVULPII  STANLEY,  M.P. 

That  Secondary  Education  should  be  a  matter  of  concern 
lo  the  State  is  admitted  even  in  this  country  where  special 
circumstances  have  tended  to  retard  and  restrict  the  action 
of  the  State  within  far  narrower  h'mits  than  is  usual  on  the 
Continent,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  our  own  colonies. 
But  though  it  is  admitted  that  the  State  is  concerned  in 
the  prepress  of  secondary  and  higher  education,  wc  have 
not  seriously  defined  the  responsibilities  of  the  State,  much 
less  have  ^vc  attempted  in  any  real  sense  to  discharge  them. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  natural  that  politicians  should  shrink 
from  tnking  up  this  question,  with  all  its  risks  of  offending 
powerful  vested  interests ;  but  the  great  spread  of  elemen- 
tary education  consequent  on  the  Act  of  1870,  the  growing 
demand  for  a  more  liberal  education,  and  the  great  improve- 
ment in  elementary  school-S  have  made  it  impossible  to 
stand  still  much  longer ;  and  the  reform  and  extension  ol 
our  intermediate  education  will  certainly  be  undertaken  in 
a  very  few  years  from  now.     The  Endoivcd  Schools  C'sro.- 
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inissioners  in  ]S68,  aRcr  four  years*  inquiry,  reported  in 
favour  of  a  far  more  liberal  and  comprehensive  scheme  for 
the  orp^anizfition  of  our  secondary  instaiction  than  Parlia- 
ment has  hitherto  had  the  courage  to  adopt. 

Not  only  have  many  of  their  recommendations  been 
abandoned  or  neglected,  but  we  find  that  the  slow  work  of 
reform  of  our  existing  endowments  is  still  dragging  on  and 
unfinished.  It  is  well  to  remind  those  who  have  forgotten 
them  how  extensive  were  the  views  of  those  Commis- 
sioners in  the  Report  which  they  presented  unanimously  to 
Parliament. 

They  contemplated  tentatively  the  complete  organization 
of  the  secondary  instruction  of  ['England. 

The  country  was  to  be  mapped  out  into  the  eleven  regis- 
tration districts,  [n  each  of  these  an  educational  council 
would  have  been  formed  which  would  have  had  wide  powers 
of  regulating  and  co-ordinating  the  various  educational 
endowments  of  their  districts,  subject  to  a  certain  amount 
of  control  by  the  Education  Department.  They  hoped  in 
time  to  see  a  representative  board  for  each  county,  and  for 
each  large  town  of  100,000,  which  would  take  over  from 
these  larger  areas  the  management  of  secondarj'  education 
for  their  respective  districts.  When  the  utmost  use  had 
been  made  of  the  old  endowments,  as  there  would  have 
been  many  places  cither  inadequately  supplied  willi  or 
totally  devoid  of  secondary  and  hi^-her  schools,  they  recom- 
mended further  a  permissive  rating  power  for  the  establish- 
ment, equipment,  and  maintenance  of  suitable  school  build- 
ings, rising  fj-om  the  third  grade  school  at  a  fee  of  from 
two  to  four  guineas  a  year,  for  the  parishes  and  groups  of 
parishes,  to  the  second  grade  schools  with  fees  from  .six  to 
twelve  guineas  in  towns  of  5000  inhabitants  and  upwards, 

id  to  third  grade  schools  with  fees  from  twelve  to  twcnty- 
ivc  guineas  in  towns  of  20.000  inhabitants  and  upwards. 

In  addition,  teachers  were  to  be  duly  certificated  in  future 
in  order  to  qualify  them  for  appointment  tn  the  reformed 
schools,  and  the  schools  themselves  were  to  be  subject  to  a 
yearly  inspection  and  examination. 
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Such  a  scheme  as  this  would  have  paved  the  way  to  a 
complete  organization  of  our  secondary  education.  Had  it 
been  enacted  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  it  would  have  educated 
public  opinion,  and  would  have  furnished  a  framework  in 
which  a  growing  system  of  liberal  progress  would  have 
found  support  and  facilities  for  development.  CJnforlu- 
natcly,  wc  still  find  ourselves  in  a  chaos  of  struggling 
trustees,  misapplied  endowments,  and  ill  directed  criticism, 
ainoitg  which  wc  seem  lo  need  a  fresh  cdiication  to  direct 
and  form  public  opinion  as  to  the  be^t  lines  of  progress  for 
secondary  instruction.  And  wc  must  remember  that  the 
Commissioners  as  long  ago  as  1868  reported  that  there 
ought  to  be  secondary  school  provision  for  sixteen  in  a 
thousand  of  the  population  of  England,  that  is,  for  about 
430,000  children  at  the  present  time,  and  they  further 
stated  that  provision  ought  at  once  to  have  been  made  for 
ten  in  3  thou-sand,  or  about  270,000  at  the  present  time. 
Of  these  430,ooochildrcn.  more  than  200,000  belong  to  what 
is  generally  called  the  lower  middle  class,  who  need  educa- 
tion in  third  grade  schools,  that  is,  persons  who.se.systematic 
education  would  be  apt  to  cease  at  fifteen  or  sixteen.  This 
is  a  cla-iis  which  feels  more  severely  than  any  other  the  pres- 
sure of  the  school  rate.  They  sec  the  children  of  artizans 
and  labourers  getting,  partly  at  their  expense,  an  education 
in  some  respects  better  than  that  of  their  own  children,  and 
they  may  not  unnaturally  complain  that  after  their  needs 
were  so  clearly  proclaimed  in  1S6R,  hardly  anything  should 
have  been  dune  for  them  in  all  these  ycar.s. 

No  doubt  the  establishment  of  higher  clcmcntar)'  schools, 
such  as  wc  have  seen  In  Sheffield  and  Manchester,  is  doing 
something  for  this  cla5s,  and  a  certain  improvement  and 
development  of  these  might  do  much  to  supply  the  gap  as 
far  as  third  grade  schools  are  concerned,  which  are  not  very 
clearly  separated  from  the  upper  classes  of  an  ordinary 
elementary  school.  The  /li^/e  Priumirg  Supirieure.taW  is 
being  now  establislied  in  France,  represents  a  type  not  dis- 
similar, which  furnishes  a  good  practical  and  .scientific 
instruction  for  the  children  of  those  thoughtful  wo<V.vw{, 


men  who  arc  \villing  to  sacrifice  a  year  or  two  of  the  labour 
of  their  children  to  their  educational  advancement,  and  for 
the  tradesmen  and  clerks  of  moderate  incomes  who  need  to 
place  their  children  in  business  at  about  fifteen  or  sExtctm. 
These  higher  elementaiy  schools  have  been  actively  en- 
couraged by  the  Education  Department  in  the  time  of 
Lord  George  Hamilton  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Mundclla,  and  a 
few  modifications  of  the  Code  would  enable  them  to  take  a 
wider  extension.  It  must  be  remembered  that  one  half  of 
the  children  requiting  secondary  instruction  belong  to  this 
class,  which  verges  on  the  primary  stage  of  instruction. 

In  London  alone,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  of  lS68,  there  are  eight  in  the  thousand,  or 
32,000  children,  needing  this  class  of  instruction.  If  the 
school  boards  should  gradually  dischai^c  this  duty,  cither 
singly,  or  in  rural  districts  by  association,  pending  the 
formation  of  larger  areas,  we  should  then  require  a  new 
organization  only  for  the  second  and  first  grade  schools, 
and  many  of  these  could  easily  be  formed  out  of  existing 
endowments,  which  need  to  be  so  used  as  to  popularise 
education  ;  whercis  at  present  in  general  the  richer  the 
endowment  the  greater  the  tendency  to  exclusivene.'is  and 
costliness  is  the  school. 

Something  ha.s  been  done  of  late  years  by  private  efCon 
to  slop  the  gap  in  education  of  which  we  arc  complaining. 
Country  schools  have  been  established  for  the  farmers. 
Some  grammar  schools  have  been  reorganised.  Towns 
such  as  Birmingham,  fortunate  in  the  pos-ses-sion  of  a  rich 
endowment,  have  done  much  by  a  net-work  of  schools  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  commercial  classes. 

The  work  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company  should 
not  be  overlooked,  which  is  now  educating  more  than  5000 
girls  in  the  most  thorough  manner  at  a  cost  of  from  jCi2  to 
£j$  a  head.  Moreover,  the  success  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day 
School  Company  has  called  out  a  host  of  imitators.  Local 
companies  of  shareholders,  local  schools  without  share- 
holders, arc  all  following  in  the  same  path,  with  varying 
success,  and  on    the  whole  with  very  good    results,     But 


when  all  these  efforts  arc  considered,  the  educational 
deficiency  of  the  middle  class  still  remain;;  a  crying  evil,  all 
the  more  glaring  by  contrast  with  the  great  progress  in 
elementaiy  teaching. 

How  arc  wc  to  remedy  this  state  of  things?  Not.  I 
should  say.  by  the  direct  and  centralized  action  of  tlie  Stale. 
The  centralized  action  of  the  State  through  the  Education 
Department  has  been,  and  is  for  the  present,  perhaps,  a 
necessary  mode  of  bringing  about  the  progress  we  admit  in 
elementary  education.  But  the  time  is,  I  hope,  approaching 
when  elementary  education  may  pass  into  the  responsible 
hands  of  locii  representative  Ijodics;  and  then  wc  shall  look 
for  a  substantial  amount  of  decentralization,  and  a  material 
modificaliun  of  the  uniform  exactions  of  the  Code. 

It  would  be  a  pity  to  introduce  any  such  system  into 
secondary  education.  At  the  same  time  we  require  re- 
.sponsiblc  and  comiwtent  supervision  of  our  secondary 
schools  ;  and  that  will  best  be  obtained  by  local  and  mainly 
representative  bcxlles  administering  an  area  large  enough 
for  them  to  have  the  direction  of  several  schools,  for  it  Is  by 
the  extension  of  the  autliority  of  the  educational  governing 
bodies  that  we  shall  best  secure  thtrircompclcncc.  I  should 
be  inclined  to  say.  with  the  Commissioners  of  1868,  that  as 
a  rule  the  county  would  be  a  good  area  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  secondary  education.  I  should,  however,  be 
inclined  to  let  towns  of  40,000  administer  themselves  outside 
of  the  county,  and  even  somewhat  smaller  towns  if  they 
showed  thcmsclve-s  able  and  willing  heartily  to  do  justice 
to  the  local  needs  for  higher  education. 

We  should  require  the  inter\-ention  of  a  Government 
Department,  to  do  for  second.iry  education  what  has  already 
been  done  for  primary.  When  the  law  has  laid  down  what 
is  tlic  needful  provision  in  this  respect,  the  Education 
Department  would  consider  all  the  existing  means  for 
supplying  that  provision,  and  would  notify  to  the  local 
authority,  whether  county  board,  town  council,  school  boarU, 
or  ne\v  body  created  for  the  pur|xwe,  the  dutj-  of  filling  up 
the  deficiency,  all  schools  of  proved  efficiency  and  smi.9ib\'AVj 


wniihl  be  reckoned  witliln  the  Kupply,  including  private  or 
denominational  scliools,  if  in  accordance  with  the  views  and 
means  of  the  papulation.  This  educational  body  would 
also,  no  doubt,  be  largely  represented  in  the  government  of 
the  existinfi  endowed  schools,  even  if  they  were  not  turned 
over  entirely  to  its  management.  The  cost  of  supplying 
secondary  education  would  not  be  as  great  as  that  of 
supplying  elementary  education.  Thus  a  town  of  1O0.00O 
iohabitxuits,  on  the  supposition  tiiat  sixteen  in  the  looo 
would  require  such  education,  would  need  provision  for 
1600  children,  of  whom  800  would  be  in  third  grade,  about 
500  in  second  grade,  and  300  in  first  grade  schools.  Tlic 
cost  of  buildings  and  maintenance  might  be  shared  between 
Ihc  locality  and  the  State,  and  it  might  be  provided  that  in 
no  case  should  the  local  rate  exceed  2d.  in  the  pound. 

Such  a  scheme  would  enable  localities  at  no  unreasonable 
cost  to  provide  a  complete  system  of  secondary  education, 
far  better  and  cheaper  than  that  which  is  now  supplied  in 
such  a  haphazard  fashion,  so  capriciously  as  to  its  distribu- 
tion, so  unequal  in  its  quality.  If  such  a  general  plan  of 
education  were  in  force  the  local  authority  would  have  a 
wide  power  of  settling  the  kind  of  teaching,  and  according 
to  the  character  of  the  locality  wc  should  have  schools  of 
a  more  scientific,  a  more  literary,  or  a  more  artistic  or 
technical  character. 

Though  this  paper  relates  rather  to  the  local  supply  and 
maintenance  of  secondary  schools  than  to  their  teaching 
orpin isation,  ict  me  in  passing  object  to  the  classification 
of  second  and  first  grade  schools.  I  would  rather  describe 
the  two  types  as  scientific  »nd  Hterar>'.  differing  in  aim  but 
equal  in  thoroughness. 

The  State  must  undoubtedly  have  "some  general  super- 
vision and  some  voice  in  the  arrangements.  But  tlie  pre- 
dominant authority  slioutd  be  the  local  one.  The  burden 
also  should  be  largely  local,  rates  and  fees  together  would 
pnibably  amount  to  fully  two-thirds  of  the  whole  cost. 
The  State  might  fairly  pay  the  other  third.  Such  a  systein 
as  this  would  be  popular  and  progressive,  and  the  largeness 


of  the  areas  of  administration  would  secure  educated  boards 
and  enable  them  to  employ  efficient  inspectors. 

Undoubtedly,  as  was  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
1868,  provision  would  have  to  be  made  by  scholarships  for 
the  free  education  of  deserving  scholars  from  the  elementary 
schools  ;  indeed,  something  more  than  free  education  would 
be  required  ;  there  must  be  some  money  payment  to  enable 
a  poor  parent  to  maintain  his  child  during  education,  and 
to  compensate  him  to  some  extent  for  the  loss  of  his  eam- 
ir^  ;  but  this  need  not  be  to  any  great  extent  With  such 
a  ^stcm  of  secondary  education  at  moderate  fees  and  open 
to  special  merit  in  all  classes,  we  should  not  hear  the  dis- 
contented murmurs  of  those  who  complain  that  the  poor 
arc  being  robbed  by  the  reforms  of  our  old  gram  mar  schools. 
I  sympathise  with  the  action  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
in  tlieir  schemes  for  the  reform  of  the  grammar  schools,  and 
believe  that  not  only  have  they  honestly  followed  the  lines 
of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  but  further,  that  on  the 
whole  those  lines  were  rightly  traced.  Still  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  many  of  the  old  endowments  were  expressly 
designed  for  the  poor,  take  specially  such  cases  as  Christ's 
Hospital  and  Lhilwich,  nor  can  ft  be  denied  that  these  and 
many  other  charities  are  in  practice  almost  exclusively 
enjoyed  by  the  middle-class  and  the  well  to  do.  It  would 
be  a  mischievous  abuse  of  these  charities  to  apply  them  to 
elementary  education ;  such  an  application  would  relieve 
the  well  to  do  and  not  the  poor,  for  it  would  lighten  the 
rates,  which  are  mostly  paid  by  those  who  do  not  attend 
elementary  schools.  Still  it  is  desirable  that  the  poor  should 
clearly  see  that  they  arc  now  deriving  a  benefit  from  these 
endowments,  which  they  believe  were  left  for  them ;  free 
scholarships  from  the  elementary  schools  will  do  something 
to  meet  this  demand,  but  these  only  reach  a  few,  and  rarely 

tthe  poorest,  whose  wretched  homes  and  insufficient  food 
pfcvent  them  from  competing  successfully  in  examinations 
with  those  comparatively  well  off.  Care  too  must  be  taken 
that  the  scholarships  do  not  merely  displace  a  scholar  from 
his  social  surroundings,  introduce  him  to  ha,b\V^  ^  w^a-w. 
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expensive  living,  and  undo  indirectly  the  good  they  were 
intended  to  confer.  What  is  strongly  demanded  by  a  large 
number  of  working  men  is  free  education,  not  doled  out  to 
individuals  after  an  offeiisive  and  inquiiitorial  inquiry  into 
their  domestic  circumstances,  but  as  the  proper  complement 
of  a  national  system  of  compulsory  education.  This  demand 
for  free  schools  is  not  afTectcd  by  the  weighty  aripjmcnts 
used  by  the  Commissioners  of  [868  against  the  system 
they  found  in  force  of  free  secondary  schools.  Fees  may 
very  fairly  be  collected  in  them,  even  if  elementarj*  educa- 
tion be  made  free.  But  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
in  districts  where  there  have  hitherto  been  free  schools, 
some  portion  of  the  endowment  should  be  applied  towards 
making  free  the  public  elementary  schools,  especially  those 
in  the  poorer  districts.  This  1  believe  would  be  a  great 
gain  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  would  satisfy  a  senti- 
ment which,  unless  it  be  satisfied  to  some  extent,  may  lead 
to  a  strong  feeling  of  resentment  against  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  undeserved,  1 
admit,  but  which  nevertheless  will  have  force  and  will  do 
harm.  Moreover  there  are  cases  where  old  endowments 
are  applied  to  elementary  schools  with  a  high  fee,  so  that 
the  really  poor  cannot  attend  them.  These  cases  are  a 
sheer  waste  of  the  endowment,  and  a  clear  injustice  to  the 
poor  ;  for  if  such  a  school  be  established  out  of  charitable 
endowments  it  should  be  for  the  poorest  class,  and  in  these 
cases,  if  at  all,  some  scheme  of  feeding  the  children  who 
attend  might  possibly  be  put  in  force  without  disadvantage. 

So,  too,  if  an  old  endowment  should  be  applied  to 
establish  an  advanced  elementary  school,  like  the  central 
school  at  Sheffield,  the  fee  should  be  fixed  so  that  any 
child  proceeding  to  such  a  school  should  be  admitted  at  no 
higher  a  fee  than  he  was  paying  in  his  previous  school. 

But  these  arc  incidental  considerations  and  suggestions 
rather,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  good  will  of  the 
working  class  to  an  act  which  I  believe  to  be  very  beneficial, 
but  which  excites  some  prejudice  among  them.  The  main 
object  of  endowment,  and  of  the  supplementary  foundation 
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of  schools  from  local  and  national  sources,  should  be  to 
establish  a  complete  and  systematic  course  of  liberal 
secondary  instruction,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  to-day  and 
to  all  classes  who  might  use  the  schools,  accessible  at 
moderate  fees  and  managed  by  the  elected  and  responsible 
representatives  of  the  locality  where  they  arc  situated. 


DISCUSSION. 


Lord  FoRTESCUE  said  that  some  of  the  points  men- 
tioned ill  the  paper  they  had  listened  to  seemed  rather 
irrelevant  to  the  subject  they  had  to  discuss,  and  he  only 
referred  to  them  in  order  to  enter  a  caveat  against  bcirjj 
sup]x>sed  to  agree  with  all  that  had  been  said,  Referring  to 
the  work  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  mentioned, 
he  could  from  forty  years'  Parliamentary  experience  say 
their  report  waa  tlie  most  statesmanlike  and  most  exhaus- 
tive report  made  by  any  committee  or  any  body  of  com- 
missioners that  he  remembered,  and  he  regretted  that  its 
recommendations  were  not  carried  into  effect.  What  was 
done  was  this.  A  preamble  was  passed,  in  which  the 
measure  was  announced  as  based  upon  the  report  of  that 
Commission.  The  report  of  tliat  Commission,  as  wa.**  truly 
said,  was  based  on  the  idea  of  establishing  provisional 
authorities  originally,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  clc\'en 
registration  districK,  but  subsequently  intended  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  counties.  The  Act  was  brought  fonvard 
under  false  pretences,  because  it  pretended  to  be  based 
on  the  report,  while  ignoring  it  altogether.  The  Provincial 
authorities  were  the  engines  on  which  the  working  of  the 
measure  entirety  depended.  Kut  tlie  Government  omitted 
e\'ery  part  of  their  recommendation  cvcept  one,  always  dear 
to  the  official  mind,  the  creation  of  a  body  of  Commis- 
sioners in  Downing  Street,  with  a  body  of  Inspectors  to 
work  under  them :  and  that  body  of  Inspectors  and  that 
body  of  Commissioners,  were  to  carry  ii\ta  cf('i«X,:4K."^«<i\.wv, 
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to  the  preamble,  the  recommendations  of  those  Commis- 
sioners. The  first  Commissioners  honestly  endeavoured  to 
do  so,  but  they  said,  from  want  of  aiiy  provisional  bodies, 
they  found  themselves  powerless  to  deal  with  the  question 
except  piecemeal,  without  any  regard  to  the  wants  of  lai^ 
districts,  laolatcdly,  endowment  by  endowment,  and  school 
by  school.  And  the  result  had  been  the  continuation  of 
the  chaotic  discord  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stanley,  But  the 
worst  result  was  that  whereas  the  previous  state  of  misuse, 
abuse,  and  disuse  invited  reform,  the  present  state  of  re- 
spectable misuse  prevented  any  attack  being  made  upon 
it ;  and  they  got  a  state  of  things  established  utterly  with- 
out principle,  devoid  of  any  general  comprehensiveness, 
and  yet  without  any  such  startling  abuses  as  to  pro- 
voice  a  general  reform.  Mr.  Stanley  said  he  objected  to 
the  distinction  between  the  first  grade  and  the  second 
grade.  The  distinction  laid  down  by  the  Commissioners 
between  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades,  wa.s  a  distinction 
in  age,  but  ixot  a  distinction  of  studies,  and  therefore  it  ex- 
tended to  all  subjects,  whether  scientific  or  more  distinctly 
literary.  He  was  quite  against  the  State  interfering  in  the 
way  Mr.  Stanley  suggested,  and  settling  what  were  the 
requirements  of  each  district,  and  how  they  were  to  be 
supplied.  In  these  days  of  railways,  parents  with  children 
qualified  to  go  to  a  secondary  school,  might  be  allowed  to 
choose  schools  outside  their  districts.  In  his  county  school, 
they  had  frequently  boys  from  London  and  from  Glouces* 
tcrshire,  and  perhaps  it  gave  a  premium  to  well-conducted 
and  successful  establishments,  as  they  were  tested  by  their 
results.  He  did  not  hold  the  idea  that  they  should  have 
separate  administering  bodies  for  any  number  of  inhabit- 
ants so  small  as40,ooo;  but  in  a  wider  area  they  might 
have  schools.  He  did  not  object  to  mnnbi-esses  as  well  as 
members  being  part  of  the  governing  body,  they  would  thus 
have  persons  taking  a  larger  view  wiUi  less  of  the  petty 
local  desire  to  get  money  spent  in  the  place  than  was  found 
in  smaller  bodies.  It  seemed  to  him,  that  some  such  divi- 
sion as  was  suggested  by  the  Commis.'sioners  was  much  more 


lilcely  to  work  wcil  than  a  town  of  40,000  inhabitants.  They 
knew  the  extent  to  which  miserable  party  feeling  was 
carried,  particularly  in  towns,  and  the  degree  to  which  the 
efficiency,  smoothness,  and  general  acceptability  of  the  edu- 
cation given  in  a  school  would  be  likely  to  be  sacrificed  by 
a  party  triumph.  The  fact  of  making  it  unacceptable  to  a 
number  of  people  would  of  itself  be  one  of  the  greatest 
rewards  that  could  be  enjoyed  by  too  many  of  the  violent 
partisans  who  were  always  scrambling  for  the  occupation  of 
positionsof  influence.  He  was  truly  glad  this  question  had 
come  up,  because  the  question  of  day-schools  and  boarding- 
schools  had  hitherto  been  very  imperfectly  gone  into. 

The  Chairman  (Lord  Reay)  said  he  had  asked  Lord 
Fortescuc  to  speak  because  his  Lordship  wished  to  be  present 
at  another  section  of  the  Confcrcncc,but  he  thought  it  would 
be  convenient  that  Canon  Daniel  should  read  his  paper  in 
order  that  the  two  papers  might  be  discussed  together. 


"THE  ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVAN- 
TAGES OF  PROVIDING  FOR  INTER- 
MEDIATE AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
BY  MEANS  OF  A  RATE." 


By  the  Rev.  Canon  DANIEL. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  our  country  not  to  innovate 
lightly  in  any  matter,  nor  to  supersede  existing  institutions, 
even  when  they  are  not  absolutely  perfect,  without  first 
ascertaining  whether  their  defects  are,  or  are  not,  reme- 
diable ;  and  it  will  be  in  keeping  with  this  characteristic  to 
inquire  at  the  outset  of  the  present  discussion,  (1)  whether 
Intermediateand  Higher  Education,  as  at  present  conducted 
in  this  countrj-,  are  satisfactory,  and,  if  not,  wherein  they 
arc  defeaive ;  and  (2),  whether  they  can  be  adequately 
improved  on  lines  already  in  existence. 
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Intermediate  Education  covers  the  wide  area  that  extends 
between  elementary  schools,  chaining  an  average  fee  of  <>(/. 
a  week,  and  public  schools,  where  the  boarding  and  instruc- 
tion of  a  lad  costs  some  ;£^20o  a  year.  It  is,  at  present, 
supplied  mainly  by  Foundation  Schools,  Private  Adventure 
Schools,  Denominational  Schools  dependent  on  voluntary 
subscriptions,  and  Joint-stock  Companies'  Schools. 

The  Foundation  Schools  may  be  divided  into  the  re- 
formed and  the  unreformed.  The  latter,  a  rapidly 
diminishing  namber,  are,  in  many  cases,  carried  on  in 
unsuitable  buildings,  constructed  long  ago,  without  much 
regard  cither  to  the  exigencies  of  good  teaching  and  good 
discipline,  or  to  sanitary  requirements ;  and  their  syllabus 
of  studies  is  often  regulated  by  statutes  that  were  drawn  up 
when  modern  languages  and  physical  science  had  no  place 
in  a  school  curriculum,  and  when  the  study  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages was  regarded  as  the  indispensable  key  to  all  know- 
ledge that  was  worth  acquiring.  The  reformed  foundation 
schools  have  been  re-modelled  under  carefully  considered 
schemes  from  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  have  been 
thereby  rendered  as  efficient  as  they  could  well  be  made. 
They  have  been  provided  with  suitable  buildings  and  an 
adequate  staflf;  the  course  of  studies  has  been  adapted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  and,  when  the  funds 
of  a  school  have  allowed  of  it,  scholarships  have  been  pro- 
vided for  deserving  scholars  from  the  elementary  schools, 
and  for  scholars  desirous  of  proceeding  to  the  univeniitics 
or  to  other  places  affording  a  liberal  education. 

Private  Adventure  Schools  are  of  every  degree  of  effidency, 
the  least  satisfactory,  as  might  be  expected,  being  the 
smaller  schools,  charging  low  fees.  The  larger  schools  of 
this  class  have  made  an  enormous  5trtdc  onwards  during 
the  last  forty  years,  and  have  attracted  the  services  of  many 
able  men,  both  from  the  universities  and  from  among  the 
teachers  of  elementary  schools.  Their  freedom  from  ex- 
ternal control  has  given  them  a  great  advantage  over  the 
old  grammar  schools  in  adapting  their  curriculum  to  local 
needs,  and  the  stimulus  supplied  by  competition  and  by 
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public  ocamtnatioiiii,  has  greatly  improved  their  efficiency. 
With  regard  to  the  inferiority  of  the  smaller  private  adven- 
ture school?,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  small  schools 
mu^  always  be  either  comparatively  Inefficient,  or  highly  ex- 
pensive. Effective  teaching  necessitates  good  classification; 
and  jjood  classification  necessitates  alarj^c  staff  Assistance 
from  the  rates  would  make  no  difTcrcnce  in  this  respect.  It 
should  be  further  remembered  lh;it,  even  in  towns  where  it 
is  possible  to  establish  large  schools,  there  will  always  be 
found  a  certain  proportion  of  children  too  delicate  for  the 
rough  life  of  a.  large  school,  and  that  these  children  can  be 
best  provided  for  in  small  schools  conducted  by  private 
enterprise. 

Denominational  Middle  Class  Schools  are  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  our  large  towns,  and  to  children  of  the 
lower  grades  of  the  middle  class.  These  schools  beinfr 
mostly  conducted  on  a  lai^e  scale,  the  children  are  well- 
classified,  and  the  staff  is  Uiereby  effectively  and  economic- 
ally employed.  Where  the  buildings  are  provided  from  other 
sources,  these  schools  may,  with  their  present  fees,  be  made 
to  pay  their  way,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  ihey  should  not 
be  entirety  self-supporting.  Parents  soon  learn  to  appre- 
ciate a  good  education,  and,  as  soon  as  tJicy  appreciate  it, 
are  willing  to  pay  for  it 

A  vast  improvement  upon  the  Middle  Class  Schools  of  the 
pa.st,  more  especially  u[)on  the  girls'  schtxils  of  the  past, 
have  been  the  schools  established  by  the  various  educational 
companies  that  have  sprung  up  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  These  schools  arc  admirably  organized,  and  the 
scale  on  which  they  are  conducted  allows  of  the  employ- 
ment of  specialists  as  teachers.  The  syllabu.';  is  at  onoe 
comprehensive  and  clastic ;  the  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline  are  excellent ;  the  schools  arc  examined  by  re- 
presentatives of  the  Universities,  and  the  successes  achieved 
by  the  pupils  in  the  University  Local  Examinations  show 
that  these  schools  are  superior,  so  far  as  results  are  con- 
cerned, to  any  corresponding  class  of  schools  in  this  country'. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  ma.y  ?afcV^  tVra!^c"^'^'a,  wswi^ 
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parison  with  an)*  corresponding  class  of  scliools  in  any  part 
of  the  world. 

Started  so  recently  as  1872,  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School 
Company  had,  in  1883,  twenty-seven  schools  in  full  opera- 
tion, with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  4770  scholars.  When 
I  say  that,  after  a  liberal  allowance  for  depreciation,  this 
company  pays  its  shareholders  an  annual  dividend  of  5  per 
cent..  It  will  be  clear  that  schools  of  this  class  may  be  made 
a  good  commercial  investment,  wherever  there  is  a  popula- 
tion sufficient  to  maintain  a  school  on  a  large  scale.  The 
Church  Schools'  Company  has  not  been  in  existence  much 
more  than  a  year,  and  has  already  started  some  &ix  or 
seven  middle-class  schools  of  various  kinds. 

The  question  now  arises.  Are  the  weak  places  in  our 
Middle  Class  School  Oi^anizalion  remediable  by  agencies 
already  at  work  ?  I  venture  to  think  they  are.  The 
Foundation  Schools  arc  being  gradually  improved  in  every 
respect,  under  the  enlightened  direction  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  ;  the  Private  Adventure  Schools  are,  under 
the  stress  of  competition,  rapidly  obeying  the  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  ;  the  Denoniinalional  Schools  have 
it  in  their  power  to  become  self-supporting  by  a  slight 
increase  in  their  fees ;  the  Educational  Companies  Schools 
are  already  unexceptionable.  Surely  our  policy  would 
seem  to  be  to  reform  such  of  our  foundation  schools  as  arc 
unrcformed  ;  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  independence  that 
has  hitherto  led  tlie  lai^e  majority  of  parents  of  the  middle 
classes  to  provide,  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  to  faster  the  individual  enterprise, 
the  religious  philanthropy  and  the  voluntary  co-operation 
already  enlisted  in  the  work  of  intermediate  education.  It 
has  been  too  much  assumed  that  the  education  of  the 
middle  classes  stands  on  a  different  footing  from  other  per- 
sonal services  of  which  they  have  need.  The  experiments 
of  private  and  corporate  enterprise  have  shown  that  it  is  a 
remunerative  service,  and  the  establishment  of  joint-stock 
companies,  capable  of  indefinite  expansion,  has  put  it  in 
the  power  of  the  middle  classes  to  establish  schools  of  their 
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own,  precisely  suited  to  their  wants,  wherever  they  arc 
needed. 

A  system  of  Rate-suppnrted  Middle  Class  Schools  must 
cither  sitpphttt  the  existing  Middle  Class  School  Organiza- 
tion or  supplement  it,  and  in  either  case  would  be  highly 
objectionable  ;  if  it  supplants  existing  schools,  it  will  inflict 
a  vast  injury  on  the  proprietors  of  private  schools  and  on 
the  educational  companies ;  if  it  supplements  existing 
schools,  it  will  compel  parents  who  do  not  avail  themselves 
of  ratc-supporCcd  schools  to  pay  for  middle  class  education 
twice  over,  first  for  their  own  children  in  schools  such  as 
Ihcy  themselves  approve  of,  and  secondly  for  other  people's 
children  in  schools  they  do  not  approve  of.  That  many 
parents  would  have  to  submit  to  this  injustice  is  certain, 
for  the  schools  supported  out  of  the  rates  could  give  no 
distinctive  religious  teaching,  and,  in  many  cases,  would 
probably  give  no  religious  leaching  at  all. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  advantages  would  attend  the 
establishment  of  Rate-supported  Middle  Class  Schools.  It 
is  true  that  such  a  step  would  tend  to  unify  our  educational 
machinery  ;  but  unification  in  itself  is  a  merely  theoretical 
advantage ;  one  class  of  school  doc*  not  begin  where 
another  leaves  off;  the  elementary  school  is  not  prepara- 
tory, nor  ought  it  to  be  preparatory,  to  the  middle  class 
school  ;  each  grade  of  school  must  give  an  education 
having,  as  far  as  possible,  a  completeness  of  its  own.  The 
few  children  in  our  elementary  schools,  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  benefit  by  passing  into  schools  of  a  higher  grade, 
find  no  difficulty  in  getting  into  such  schools  at  present 

The  objections  to  Rate-supported  Middle  Class  Schools 
arc  manifold  and  weighty.  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  as  far 
as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  denouncing  the  tendency  of 
modem  Liberalism,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  it,  "  the  new 
Toryism,"  to  supersede  voluntary,  by  compulsory,  co- 
operation, for  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  legitimate  for  the 
State  or  the  Municipality  to  take  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  those  sections  of  the  community  that  cannot  protect 
themselves  ;  but  I  can  sec  no  reason  why  the  Slatt  ot  vVw. 
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Muni'cipality  should  provide  for  the  middle  classes  schools 
that  they  are  perfectly  capable  of  providing  for  themselves. 
Those  classes  have  not,  as  a  rule,  any  desire  to  be  pau- 
perised by  sending  their  chiEdren  to  schools  provided  for 
them  at  other  people's  expense ;  and  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, by  which  they  have  hitherto  been  actuated,  should, 
surely,  be  encouraged  rather  than  weakened. 

Rate-supported  schools  would  inevitably  be  costly  witll- 
out  aflbrding  any  guarantee  of  increased  cfficienc>' ;  they 
would  need  an  expensive  machinery  to  work,  over  and 
above  what  is  directly  needed  for  education  ;  they  would 
afford  room  for  all  sorts  of  jobbery — jobbery  in  the  pur- 
chase of  schofsl  sites,  jobbery  in  the  assignment  of  contracts, 
jobbery  in  the  provision  of  books  and  apparatus,  jobbery 
in  the  appointment  of  teachers ;  independent  of  results, 
all  they  ^voutd  have  to  do,  if  they  proved  inefficient,  would 
be  to  dip  a  little  deeper  into  the  ratepayers'  pockets.  Alt 
experience  teaches  that  the  State  and  the  Municipality 
are  the  worst  possible  producers  of  any  commodity,  from 
a  cigar  to  an  iron-clad  ship  ;  and  that  if  you  want  a  good 
article  you  must  go  to  the  open  market  for  it,  or  produce 
it  yourself,  or  combine  with  others  to  produce  it  If  you 
go  to  a  shop  having  a  Government  motitjpoly,  you  may  be 
sure  that,  even  if  the  article  be  good  (which  is  rarely  the 
case),  it  is  sure  to  be  much  more  expensive  than  a  corre- 
sponding article  produced  by  private  enterprise.  No 
amount  of  public  spirit  will  ever  induce  a  beard  or  other 
body,  spending  public  money,  to  pay  that  close  attention  to 
improvements  in  production,  to  little  gains  and  little  losses, 
which  is  given  by  private  traders  having  a  pecuniary 
interest  in  their  business.  Even  public  companies  cannot 
compete  in  this  respect  with  private  traders ;  but  the  best 
government  or  municipality  is  as  far  inferior,  in  point  of 
efficiency  and  economy,  to  the  best  public  company,  as 
the  best  public  company  is  inferior  to  the  best  private 
trader.  The  main  advantages  of  corporate  enterprise  are 
those  which  arise  from  the  command  it  gives  over  capital. 
An  educational  company  can  conduct  schools  on  a  lai^e 
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scale  and  utilise  the  cxpericaice  gained  in  the  management 
of  one  in  the  management  of  another ;  it  can  provide  suitable 
buildings,  apparatus  and  staff;  it  can,  to  some  extent,  train 
its  own  teachers ;  it  can  afford  to  wait,  longer  than  a  private 
teacher,  for  profits ;  and  it  can  secure  for  its  direction  the 
voluntary  ser\'ices  of  the  very  persons  most  competent  to 
advise. 

What  middle  class  education  wants  is  not  aid  from  the 
rates,  but  trained  teachers  ;  and  these  will  be  unquestion- 
ably forthcoming  in  proportion  as  the  improved  prospects 
of  middle  class  education  encourage  teachers  to  incur  the 
expense  of  training.  Colleges  like  those  established  at 
Bishopsgate  and  Cowpcr  Street,  will  gradually  render  tlie 
same  service  to  middle  class  schools  as  the  establishment 
of  the  training  colleges  for  elementary  teachers  rendered  to 
elementary  education. 

.  A  kindred  service,  that  might  be  rendered  by  the  State, 
would  be  to  require  from  all  persons  engaged  in  cducalton 
some  satisfactory  diploma  with  regard  to  their  attainments 
and  Uieir  practical  skill  in  teaching,  discipline  and  oi^ani* 
ration.  The  College  of  Preceptors  and  the  University  of 
Cambridge  already  provide,  to  some  extent,  for  the  granting 
of  diplomas  ;  and  the  value  of  such  diplomas  to  teachers 
will  speedily  make  them  eagerly  sought  after;  but  the 
public  at  large  are  so  deeply  interested  in  education,  that  I 
venture  to  suggest,  though  with  some  reluctance,  that  the 
holding  of  a  diploma  should  be  made  compulsory  on  all 
teachers.  After  all,  such  a  step  would  only  secure  for  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  mind  a  similar  guarantee  to  that  re- 
quired from  medical  men  for  the  proper  treatment  of  tlie  body. 

I  have  not  as  yet  spoken  specifically  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, but,  whatever  arguments  have  been  urged  against 
Intermediate  Education  apply  with  still  greater  force  to 
Higher  Education,  and  need  not  be  rcix:aled.  The  systcm- 
buitdcr  would,  of  course,  not  rest  content  until  the  whole 
education  of  the  country,  from  the  elementary  school  to  the 
university,  was  provided  for  out  of  Imperial  taxation  or 
local  rates.    Communistic  proposals  of  this  k\v\^  •Axt  *^«. 
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fashion  of  the  day,  and  arc  not  restricted  to  educational 
matters.  But  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  would,  in  the 
long  run.  more  retard  Intermediate  and  Higher  Education 
than  such  a  departure  from  the  principles  of  free  trade,  as 
would  be  involved  in  placing  these  departments  of  our 
educational  organisation  in  the  hands  of  the  State  or  the 
Municipah'ty.  The  worst  educated  country  in  Europe  is 
Russia,  ■where  education,  in  all  its  branches,  is  carried  on 
exclusively  by  the  State,  and  where,  as  we  were  recently 
told  in  the  '  Times' by  that  well-informed  writer,  "  Step- 
niak,"  "what  is  not  done  by  the  State  is  not  done  at  aJl." 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr  C  P.  NewcoMBE  said  that  the  question  under  con- 
sideration seemed  to  be  the  renewal  of  one  which  had  been 
dealt  with  in  that  room  a  few  days  ago,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  revive  the  subject  of  the  registration  of  teachers, 
and  a  gentleman  who  had  read  the  paper  on  that  subject 
had  been  very  plainly  told  that  the  question  was  exactly 
in  the  same  position  now  as  it  was  in  twenty-three  years 
Bigo,  that  people  were  just  as  eager  and  enthusiastic  about 
it  then  as  they  were  now.  and  the  speaker  predicted  that 
tlicy  might  go  on  another  twenty-three  years  before  they 
would  ever  accomplish  such  a  result,  bccau^  the  proposal 
was  essentially  un-English,  and  one  that  would  meet  with 
opposition  in  all  directions.  The  question  of  making  all  the 
education  of  this  country  national  education  was  one  that 
needed  to  be  looked  at  very  closely  indeed.  He  contended 
that  they  had  no  right  to  take  their  examples  from  other 
countries.  England  was  essentially  different  from  cither 
Germany  or  France,  and  certainly  from  Russia,  a  country 
which  had  been  referred  to.  But  they  had  a  very  good 
example  of  what  freedom  could  do  where  it  got  a  chance  in 
a  country  such  as  France  by  the  admirable  exhibit  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  which  showed  the  grand  results  which 
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religious  enthusiasm  had  accomplished.  They  there  saw  a 
system  of  education  which  was  better  than  the  national 
system  of  education  which  France  had  produced,  or  ever 
could  produce,  and  it  wascntirely  the  result  of  the  free  opera- 
tions of  an  enthusiastic  society.  He  contended  that  was  a 
vciy  important  element  which  must  be  carefully  preser\'cd 
in  this  country.  The  question  was  not  one  between  abso- 
lute uniformity  on  one  side,  and  unrestricted  license  on 
the  other,  but  between  universal  State  rule,  and  only  so 
much  of  it  as  was  necessary  to  regulate  the  endowments 
that  had  been  so  grossly  abused.  And  co-cxiatcnt  with  that 
there  was  a  system  of  absolute  freedom  from  State  control 
of  education  conducted  by  a  number  of  persons  working 
under  the  influence  of  their  own  enthusiasm,  a  thing  which 
could  not  be  regulated  by  the  Slate,  and  which  had  pro- 
duced and  would  produce,  whether  they  tried  to  put  it 
down  or  not,  results  which  were  of  the  utmost  value.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  even  a  State  system  was  good  or 
bad  according  to  the  amount  of  freedom  it  gave  to  its 
servants,  but  certainly  in  science  and  in  art  they  did  a  good 
deal  of  mischief  if  they  attempted  to  regulate  those  by 
State  control.  They  must  have  free  men,  just  as  in  the 
military  system  they  need  now  and  then  a  man  like  Gordon 
who  would  not  be  controlled,  but  would  persist  in  doing 
as  he  pleased.  They  would  not  like  in  this  country  a 
system  like  that  which  some  years  ago  a  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion boasted  of  in  France.  He  took  out  his  watch,  and 
swd  that  at  that  particular  moment  all  over  France  the 
schools  were  doing  precisely  the  same  tesson  out  of  the 
same  book,  and  that  the  whole  thing  was  regulated  by 
clockwork.  They  did  not  want  that.  Some  of  them  would 
remember  that  in  England  a  few  yean;  ago,  a  minister,  whom 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  speaking  of  as  a  pedantic  minister, 
meddled  with  education  which  he  did  not  understand  at 
all,  and  propounded  a  sy.stem  of  "  payment  by  results  ;" 
and  he  had  heard  in  that  Conference  of  the  suffering  which 
teachers  had  had  to  endure  from  the  mischief  that  one  man 
did.     He  had  no  doubt  that  but  for  that  system,.  wva«\'^ 
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teachers  now  in  national  schools  would  hav'c  risen  who 
would  have  been  able  to  show  that  they  could  have  done 
their  work  in  a  far  better  way  by  their  ou-n  methods  if 
they  had  been  allowed  to  practise  them.  He  might  say 
how  he.  a  free  English  teacher,  free  to  think  and  do  as  he 
pleased,  endeavouring  to  convey  to  his  class  with  what 
little  enthusiasm  he  still  had  after  teaching  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  anything  that  was  new,  good  or  useful,  pitied  gentle- 
men who  by  red  tape  rules  were  compelled  to  do  only 
what  they  were  told.  JIc  remembered  two  commissions  of 
inquiry  on  the  subject  of  education  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  ago ;  one  was  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  endowed  schools,  and  the  other  was  a  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  middle-class  education.  The  commis- 
sion on  the  endowed  schools  reported  a  state  of  things  wliich 
might  be  likened  to  the  Augean  stable,  which  it  required 
a  Hercules  to  cleanse.  It  was  n  lamentable  revelation,  and 
every  one  who  read  it  could  only  feel  covered  with  shame. 
When  the  commission  came  tn  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  middle-class  schools,  of  which  they  expected  universal 
condemnation,  they  found  that  the  Bal.iam  who  had  been 
called  to  curse  was  obliged  to  bless,  and  Uiu  report  of  those 
commissions  stated  that  there  was  a  very  large  amount  of 
private  school  teaching  of  a  high  order,  which  had  taken 
them  by  surprise.  Soon  after  those  two  commissions  there 
came  a  general  desire  for  improved  education  through 
England,  and  this  was  promoted  by  the  O.xford  and  Cam* 
bridge  middic-class  examinations.  When  the  result  of  thasc 
examinations  came  out,  the  middle-class  teachers  were  far 
beyond  the  public  schools  in  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
candidates  they  passed.  Since  then  efforts  had  been  made 
toadvancc  education  by  meansof  conferences.  The  present 
Conference  was  a  splendid  one,  and  he  wished  to  be  jicr- 
mittcd  personally,  and  on  behalf  of  m.iny  others,  to  thank 
those  who  had  done  such  noble  work  in  calling  the  Con- 
ference together.  Mr.  Storr  would  remember  the  labour 
that  had  been  taken  to  get  up  conferences  year  by  year, 
and  how  badly  they  had  been  attended,  and  how  difficult 
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it  was  to  pay  the  expenses  of  those  conferences,  Never- 
tJieless,  middle-class  schoolmasters  took  the  largest  share 
in  the  promotion  of  them,  and  had  even  been  the  fore- 
most to  do,  and  to  learn  what  they  couldj  in  order  to  be 
able  to  carry  something  to  their  own  schools  to  the  advan* 
tagc  of  their  pupils.  He  therefore  said  they  should  take 
care  not  to  attempt  to  crush  private  schools ;  and  it  was 
one  comfort  that  whether  tbey  tried  to  do  it  or  not,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  do  it  If  tliey  got  a  universal 
Government  system  of  education,  he  for  one  would  not  put 
on  the  livery,  he  would  do  as  he  pleased,  and  many  teachers 
throughout  England  would  say  the  same,  and  they  knew 
they  were  supported  by  the  spirit  of  the  English  people. 
Parents  would  do  as  they  liked  with  their  children,  and  if 
they  got  a  man  who  fciUKht  as  they  wished  their  children 
to  be  taught,  they  would  take  him  rather  tlian  the  State 
teacher,  and  the  parents  were  right. 

The  Ch.\irman  (Lord  Reay)  said  he  was  very  glad  to  be 
able  to  call  on  a  distinguished  Belgian  gentleman  present, 
M.  Couvreur,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  subject  was  most 
intimate,  and  whose  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education  was 
above  all  praise,  and  he  hoped  M.  Couvreur  would  be  kind 
enough  to  give  to  the  section  some  account  of  what  had 
recently  been  done  in  Belgium  to  promote  a  system  of 
Secondary  Education. 

Mons.CouVREi;R  observed,  that  in  Belgium  the  organiza- 
tion of  middle-class  instruction  {ensei^^incni  moyen)  raised 
the  same  difficulties  and  the  same  objections  as  in  England. 
Much  time  would  elapse  before  these  difficulties  were  solved. 
At  the  same  time,  it  appeared  to  him,  from  what  he  had 
just  heard,  that  the  middle-classes  in  England  appreciated 
the  value  of  goud  instruction  better  than  tlicy  did  in 
Belgium.  He  had  learnt  with  as  much  surprise  a.*j  satisfac- 
tion that  it  has  been  possible  in  England  to  establish 
anonymous  societies  for  tlic  oi^anisatiun  of  schools  and 
the  jnstniction  of  youthj  and  that  the  enterprise  had  yieldcil 
five  per  cent  to  the  shareholders-  This  would  not  be 
possible  in  Uelgi  um.     The  laws  and  the  customs  wen;  a-UV.^ 
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opposed  to  it  Attempts  had,  however,  been  made  in  this 
direction ;  but  they  had  always  failed,  whether  they 
emanated  from  private  individuals  who  opened  school-s  as  a 
means  oF  earning  their  livelihood,  or  from  persons  in- 
terested in  the  diffusion  of  instruction.  The  aid  of  the 
State  or  the  Communes  had  always  been  found  necessary. 
The  only  establishments  for  middle-class  education  which 
might  be  said  to  have  succeeded  unaided,  were  the  board- 
ing schools  patronised  by  strangers,  depending  for  their 
support  upon  pupils  from  abroad,  or  those  institutions  in 
which  pupils  were  prepared  for  special  superior  schools.  All 
other  secular  private  schools  had  failed. 

Still,  absolute  liberty  of  teachii^  existed  in  Belgium. 
The  first  comer  might  open  a  school.  He  was  not  obliged 
to  furnish  credentials  of  fitness  for  the  task,  or  even  of 
morality.  Mc  might  have  been  condemned  a  short  time 
previously  for  almost  any  kind  of  offence.  This  did  not 
prevent  him  from  following  on  the  morrow  his  profession  of 
instructor  of  youth.  It  ini^ht  have  been  supposed  that 
such  a  system  would  have  given  rise  to  unmeasured  com- 
petition in  the  domain  of  education.  But  there  had  been 
no  result  of  the  kind.  Private  enterprise,  as  applied  to 
education,  had  succumbed  before  the  superior  might  of  the 
Catholic  Church  first,  and  the  State  afterwards.  These 
were  virtually  the  only  two  forces  in  the  field  to-day. 
The  clerical  schools  were  not  under  the  direction  of  the 
Church,  properly  so  called  ;  that  is  to  say  of  priests  re- 
cruited from  the  ranks  of  the  nation.  They  were  rather 
under  the  control  of  members  of  the  militant  orders  of  the 
Papacy,  who  were  cosmopolitan.  Thus,  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Doctrine  devoted  themselves  more  especially  to 
the  primary  instruction,  and  the  Jesuits  to  the  higher  in- 
struction of  boys.  The  spirit  which  prevailed  in  these 
in.stitutions  wa.s  opposed  to  all  the  tendencies  of  modern 
civilisation.  It  developed  itself  in  the  country  without 
other  counterbalancing  influence  than  might  be  found  in 
State  Education.  The  Protestant  sects  were  without  autho- 
rity for  lack  of  adherents. 
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The  municipalities  of  the  great  towns  had  been  the  first, 
after  1S30,  to  become  unca5y  about  the  preponderance  of 
the  clerical  schools,  and  the  succumbing  of  private  secular 
cducationaJ  institutions.  They  founded  colleges  for  boys. 
Cities  second  in  importance  followed  their  example-  This 
system  had  remained  in  force  until  1859.  At  this  period 
the  liberal  party  coming  into  office  passed  a  law  for  the 
organization  of  middle-class  instruction,  vv-hich,  while  leav- 
ing intact  the  principle  of  liberty  of  teaching,  aimed  at 
creating  a  salutary  competition  with  the  clerical  schools. 
But  this  prospect  was  not  to  the  taste  of  the  patrons  of  the 
latter.  They  obtained  by  law  the  restriction  of  the  number 
of  public  schools.  This  advantage  was  not  the  only  one 
which  ihcy  assured  to  themselves.  The  training  of  teachers 
was  a  delicate  question.  The  State  had  never  made  a 
point  of  enquiring  into  the  capabilities  or  morality  of  tho^ 
who  taught  in  the  Roman  Catholic  schools.  But  how  was 
it  to  proceed  for  the  Government  Schools?  In  these  it 
was  necessary  to  be  furnished  with  a  diploma  before  under- 
taking to  give  instruction.  And  this  diploma  had  to  be 
awarded  by  juries,  among  which  partisans  of  the  Jesuits 
found  a  place. 

The  Jesuits,  therefore,  besides  the  direction  of  their  own 
establishments,  had  a  voice  in  the  nomination  of  the/er- 
somtil  of  the  State  Schools.  And  they  were  not  backward 
in  availing  themselves  of  this  advantage,  above  all  when  a 
clerical  mini.'itry  followed  upon  a  liberal  administration. 

The  law  of  1859  had  only  applied  to  boys.  Nothing 
had  been  done  hitherto  for  the  instruction  of  girls.  These 
had  been  con.>itrained  to  seek  their  education  at  the  hands 
of  nuns  of  all  orders,  whose  teaching  was  for  the  most  part 
of  a  very  inferior  kind.  Here  again  the  municipalities  of 
the  great  towns,  with  Brussels  at  their  head,  had  taken  tlie 
initiative  of  providing  for  the  education  of  the  daughters  of 
the  citizens.  Hardly  were  these  schools  opened  than  they 
became  the  object  of  the  most  violent  attacks  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy.  The  most  infamou?*  calumnies  were  levelled 
from  the  pulptt,  in  the  confessional,  and  in  the  or%u\s  <2i\ 
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the  Episcopal  Press,  ag-aiiist  the  mistresses  of  llic  New  Muni- 
cipal Schools,  against  the  piipil-i  who  frequented  them,  and 
against  the  parents  who  sent  their  children  to  them.  They 
were  refused  the  Sacraments  of  tlie  Church,  and  absolution 
on  their  dying  beds,  Every  kind  of  persecution  had  been 
brought  into  operation  to  destroy  the  competition  esta- 
blished by  secular  schools.  But  as  the  Municipal  Schools 
were  good,  and  answered  to  a  need,  parents  had  resisted 
the  pressure  put  upon  them,  and  their  children  continued  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  good  education. 

In  1879  the  State  had  taken  into  its  hands  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  system  of  superior  instruction  for  girt^.  The 
Gcveniment  founded  normal  schools  and  augmented  con- 
siderably the  number  of  public  training  schools  open  to 
girls.  The  towns  second  in  importance  could  thus  in  their 
tum  enjoy  the  advantages  hitherto  reserved  to  the  great 
centres  of  population.  It  was  probable  that  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  clerical  reaction  which  obtained  in  Belgium 
since  the  elections  of  June  all  this  organization  would  be 
overthrown.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  under  the  pre- 
text that  her  right  of  liberty  of  teaching  had  been  infringed, 
but  in  reality  because  she  aimed  at  acquiring  the  monopoly 
of  education,  attempted  to  rid  herself  of  a  hampering 
competition.  If  she  succeeded,  it  would  become  necessary 
for  the  Liberals  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pocket-s  to 
maintain,  upon  their  own  responsibility,  the  schools  they 
had  established. 

The  instruction  of  the  middle  classes  could  not  be  aban- 
doned to  individual  efforts.  Instruction  was  not  an  article 
of  commerce  like  bread.  Public  control  could  not  remain 
indifferent  to  it,  any  more  than  to  the  establishment  of 
justice  upon  a  sound  basis.  It  could  not  admit  either,  that 
under  pretext  of  respecting  liberty  of  teaching,  the  State 
could  be  prevented  from  creating  schools  supported  by  the 
contributions  of  all,  open  to  all  persuasions,  and  of  raising 
public  instruction  by  their  curriculum  and  their  methods  to 
the  highest  standard  possible,  tliercby  obliging  the  heads 
of  private,  and  especially  of  clerical  schools,  to  continue  to 
perfect  their  own  systems  o(  inslTuclvon. 
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Mrs.  Wright  (Boston,  U.S.A,)  said  that  reference  had 
been  made  to  education  in  otlier  countries,  including  Russia, 
but  she  did  not  think  that  the  Russian  was  the  best  ex- 
.amplc  of  a  State  system  of  education  that  could  be  recom- 
mended in  an  English  Conference,  She  gathered  from 
what  she  had  heard  that  the  term  "middle-class  "  corre- 
sponded entirely  to  the  great  middle-class  of  the  population 
in  New  England,  and  that  the  secondary  instruction  meant 
what  they  called  their  high  school  instruction.  In  Uoston 
they  had  good  examples  of  high  school  instruction  entirely 
maintained  by  taxation,  and  the  tribunal  Ihey  were  judged 
by  was  public  opinion.  It  seemed  to  her  that  they  con- 
tained the  advantages  that  had  been  claimed  by  the  rival 
methods  of  English  instruction,  and  the  State  had  done  its 
duty,  The  people  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets  in 
order  tliat  the  State  might  pay  the  bills  for  the  education, 
and  t!ie  State  might  be  trusted  to  do  the  work. 

The  Rc\',  Prebendary  Breketon  said  it  had  been  hitlierto 
thought  in  England  that  whatever  people  could  do  for 
themselves,  it  was  better  they  should  do  than  that  tlie  State 
should  do  it  for  them,  and  till  comparatively  within  one 
generation  that  had  been  held  to  apply  to  education  as  much 
as  to  anything.  It  used  to  be  thought  the  parents'  duty  to 
provide  for  education,  but  recently  the  State  had  been  doing 
a  very  great  deal  with  regard  to  education,  advancing  by 
tentative  steps.  The  question  how  far  the  State  should  in- 
terfere with  secondary  instruction,  and  bow  far  secondary 
education  should  be  maintained  by  rates,  really  raised  the 
whole  quastion,  not  onty  with  regard  to  secondary,  but  with 
regard  to  elementary  education.  It  was  a  question  whether 
the  parents  in  England  were  paying  as  much  as  they  could 
fairly  afibrd  to  pay  for  elementary  education,  though  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  parents  were  spending  at 
least  five  times  the  school  fee  in  feeding  and  clothing,  and 
that  the  real  cost  of  education  was  something  very  much 
larger  than  what  was  represented  by  the  payment  for  tuition. 
In  England  they  thought  the  first  duty  of  a  parent  was  to 
earn  his  awn  living,  and  maintain  his  child  as  Vcn^'a&^-j\ 
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child  could  not  cam  for  himself.  It  was  only  iu  late  years, 
after  being  enlightened  by  other  countries,  that  they  had 
come  to  think  that  in  order  to  promote  earning  it  was  de- 
sirable that  the  labouring  classes  should  be  better  educated. 
He  for  one  felt  great  sympathy  with  that  point  of  view,  for 
if  they  could  increase  the  power  of  earning  they  were  really 
not  interfering  with  the  independence  of  the  people.  They 
did  well  if  they  taught  people  to  look  upon  education  in 
the  three  R's  as  something  which  was  to  help  them  to 
earn  more  in  order  that  they  might  pay  back  the  cost, 
which  certainly  they  might  be  supposed  to  do,  by  their 
superior  earning  power.  But  the  moment  they  taujjht 
them  to  think  that  they  could  take  from  their  own  parents' 
shoulders  and  put  on  to  their  neighbours'  shoulders  the 
burthen  of  educating  children,  they  were  really  doing  harm. 
He  had  himself,  as  a  member  of  a  Board  of  Guardians, 
thought  it  his  duty  to  use  all  his  influence  to  try  to  get  the 
compulsory  law  of  England  brought  into  operation ;  but 
he  had  been  very  much  struck  with  the  strong  reluctance 
felt  by  fanners  who  sat  upon  the  Board  to  using  undue 
pressure  to  compel  a  parent  to  take  his  child  from  work 
and  send  him  to  school.  And  when  Mr,  Stanley  wished 
them  to  put  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  more  into 
local  hands,  they  would  have  to  deal  with  this  very  respect- 
able prejudice  of  the  Knglish  ratepayer— that  no  more 
money  should  be  spent  from  the  rates  than  was  necessary 
to  produce  a  minimum  of  education.  He  thought  the 
tendency  of  increased  rates  would  be  to  reduce  the  level 
of  education.  This  was  what  had  been  so  much  complained 
of  by  teachers  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Robert  Lowe's  action  in 
requiring  payment  by  results.  When  money  came  from  taxes 
or  rates  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  standard  of 
education  ;  and  on  that  account  it  seemed  most  important 
(hat  they  should  do  all  they  could  to  encourage  volunteer 
ofganiz-ation.  M.  Couvreur  had  expressed  his  surprise  to 
hear  that  they  were  able  to  apply  the  combination  of  joint 
stock  companies  to  education.  He  confessed  he  rather 
r^retted  that  yesterday  he  had   not    been  permitted  an 
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opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  in  reply  to  what  had 
been  urged  against  his  own  paper  in  favour  of  boarding 
schools  in  comparison  with  day  schools.  He  had  no  wish  to 
disparage  day  schools  at  all,  but  the  real  question  was  one 
of  cost,  and  he  could  have  stated  with  great  confidence 
that  where  sufficient  capita!  was  provided  by  a  corporation 
and  schools  were  established,  they  could  really  reduce  the 
coat  of  education  to  a  very  remarkable  de^ce.  Lord 
Fortescue  had  alluded  to  the  Devon  County  School.  That 
was  the  first  school  established  in  England. more  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  on  the  principles  of  taking  the  county  rather 
than  the  diocese  as  the  public  ground  ;  and  holding  that  it 
would  be  better  to  asU  the  public  to  undertake  the  work 
than  to  ask  the  State.  The  late  Duke  of  Bedford  suggested 
that  they  should  avail  themselves  of  the  Joint  Stnclc  Com- 
panies Act,  and  be  was  not  quite  sure  that  theirs  was  not 
the  first  re^stered  company.  He  himself  had  the  preju- 
dice of  Englishmen  against  mixing  up  the  commercial  prin- 
ciple with  education  ;  but  as  he  said  some  years  ago  before 
the  School  Inquiries  Commission,  the  more  he  watched 
the  operatLon  of  that  principle  the  more  he  felt  confident 
that  it  contained  a  great  power  of  good.  In  the  first  place, 
it  relieved  the  schoolmaster  of  the  burden  of  having  to  find 
capital  He  felt  sure  it  would  be  very  much  better  if  they 
had  their  full  remuneration  for  teaching,  and  were  not 
embarrassed  with  anxieties  connected  with  capital.  In  the 
county  school  (and  he  believed  also  in  the  high  schools 
for  ladies)  there  was  a  restriction  that  not  more  than  5  per 
cent  should  be  paid  to  the  shareholders.  They  had  also 
taken  pains  to  secure  that  the  appointment  of  the  head 
master  should  always  be  in  the  hands  of  a  permanent  body 
of  trustees,  in  order  to  protect  the  independence  of  the 
teachers  as  much  as  possible.  In  North  Devon  they  had 
been  trjing  to  produce  the  cheapest  school  possible  :  they 
chained  not  more  than  ;C35  a-year  ;  and  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  they  had  paid  an  average  dividend  of  j  per  cent  to 
the  shareholders  after  putting  by  all  necessary  reserves. 
He  tJiought  that  pointed  to  the  fact  tliat  a  ^tcaft.  d^iaJ.  w^ott 
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might  be  done  in  future  with  private  capital,  apjilicd  to 
public  education. 

Mr.  Hanson  (Chairman  of  the  School  Management 
Committee  of  the  Bradford  School  Board)  said  that  the 
question  before  them  was  the  mode  of  effectually  getting 
lower  middle-class  education.  In  the  large  manufacturing 
towns  what  was  called  the  lower  middle-class  included  a 
verj'  large  number  of  persons  who  were  he  thought  the 
worst  provided  with  schools  of  any  class  in  the  kingdom. 
He  had  had  the  honour  of  belonging-  to  the  School  Board 
from  the  beginning ;  and  when  he  was  first  elected,  nearly 
fourteen  years  ago,  he  was  aware  that  amongst  the  private 
schools  there  were  some  good,  but  that  some  were  con- 
ducted by  men  unsuitable  for  their  positions.  Many  of  the 
lower  middle  class  sent  their  children  to  the  elementary 
schools,  which  were  then  in  a  very  imperfect  condition  ;  but 
those  people  fell  that  in  those  elementarj-  schools  there  was 
a  better  provision  than  they  could  obtain  in  the  private 
schools.  The  street  in  which  he  then  lived  contained  about 
twenty  houses  of  which  the  rent  was  about  ^25  or  £y>,  and 
there  then  was  only  one  child  in  that  street  who  was  sent  to 
what  was  called  a  secondary  middle-class  school ;  the  rest  of 
the  children  being  sent  to  primaiy  or  elementary  schools. 
One  of  the  first  objects  of  the  Board  was  to  establish,  if  pos- 
sible, higher  elementary  education.  They  had  in  Bradford 
a  very  large  population  of  overlookers,  clerks,  managers,  and 
small  tradesmen,  who  had  not  facilities  for  educating  their 
children.  They  had  now  in  Bradford  four  schools,  two  for 
boys  and  two  for  girls,  which  were  called  Higher  Board 
Schools,  carrying  education  beyond  that  of  the  elementary 
school ;  they  had  met  a  great  want  in  their  town,  taking 
up  a  great  number  of  children  who  could  not  find  efTiciunt 
instruction  in  the  lower  adventure  schools,  and  could  not 
enter  the  grammar  schools.  The  grammar  school  there 
had  now  been  reformed,  and  it  was  wcry  successful.  In 
England  there  was  a  sort  of  class  feeling  amongst  [leople 
in  favour  of  sending  their  children  where  they  found 
children  of  people  in  the  same  position,  and  they  had  in 
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their  town  well-to-do  working  and  middle-class  people,  for 
whom  they  were  doing  great  service.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Stanley,  tliat  a  niodjlication  of  the  Educiition  Act  on 
the  part  of  the  School  Board  might  do  very  much  to  meet 
the  circumstances  of  Uie  middle  class.  He  thought  that 
mi^ht  be  done  with  a  little  modilication  of  the  Act ;  and  in 
the  meantime,  the  School  Boards  might  do  much  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  circumstances  of  the  lower  middle  classes. 
They  had  now  1300  children  in  those  higher  schools,  about 
as  many  boys  as  girls,  and  the  children  were  picking  up  Latin, 
French,  two  or  three  sciences,  mathematics,  and  some  other 
subjects  that  were  not  taken  in  the  ordinary  schools,  He 
was  rather  surjjristrd  at  one  or  two  things  which  had  been 
said  by  Canon  Daniel,  who  talked  about  pauperising.  They 
look  from  the  town  of  Bradford  £26,000  or  jCzj.ooo  a-year 
from  the  rates,  and  some  years  ago  a  collector  of  rates  told 
him  tliat  four-fifths  of  the  Borough  rates  came  from  the  per- 
sons whose  tenements  were  rated  at  above  ;^[0.  that  was  to 
say.  the  middle  and  upper  class  people  ;  therefore,  more  than 
^20,000  of  the  £26,000  or  £2'j,qco  came  from  the  middle- 
class  people,  and  they,  therefore,  surely  had  the  right  to  send 
their  children  to  the  Board  Schools  if  they  tlioutjlit  fit.  It 
seemed  nonsense  to  talk  about  pauperising  the  middle 
classes ;  they  might  as  well  talk  about  pauperising  them 
on  account  of  lighting  and  watching  and  maintaining  the 
road&  Canun  Daniel  talked  about  jobbery,  lie  did  nut 
know  whether  that  gentleman  was  on  a  School  Board ;  but 
he  rather  thought  that  if  he  were  on  a  School  Board  which 
had  a  good  public  auditor,  he  would  find  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
job  as  he  seemed  disposed  to  think.  He  would  not  say  a 
word  against  private  schoolmasters,  but  it  was  quite  clear  that 
the  lower  middle  classes  had  not  good  schools,  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  the  duty  of  the  ratepayers  to  provide  education 
'for  them.  The  voluntaryprincipic  had  failed.  The  lower 
middle  classes  were  nut  educated  as  they  ought  to  be,  and 
they  had  no  means  of  getting  good  education  unless  they 
were  helped  to  it  by  the  School  Board  or  some  local  body. 
I'rofessor   Crombie  said    he    would  Kave    Tj\e,^wt«^  \» 
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have  been  excused  from  saying  anything  on  the  question 
of  the  organUation  of  Secondary  Education  in  England,  be- 
cause he  could  only  enunciate  general  principles,  and  those 
were  sufficiently  obvious  to  every  member  of  the  section. 
Perhaps  he  might  be  able  to  state   from   experience   in 
Scotland,  that  some  of  the  proposals  in  Mr.  Stanley's  most 
valuable  paper  had  been  already  tested  there  on  a  some- 
what  smaller  scale   than   Mr.   Stanley's   paper  proposed. 
First  of  all,  he  would  say  it  was  with  great  regret  (which  he 
wiu  5ure  would  be  shared  by  all  present)  that  the  very 
able  and    well -considered    scheme  of  the    Commissioners 
for  Education  of  1868  had  been  hidden  so  long  from  the 
public  view.     No  doubt  at  the  time  when  it  first  appeared 
it  excited  in  England  great  interest,  but  as  it  did  not  apply 
specially  to  Scotland  it  was  lost  sight  of,  although  the 
people  of  Scotland  took  a  deep  interest  in  education.     He 
was  glad  that  the  paper  would  now  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ing the  scheme  forward  again,  and  that  the  many  suggestions 
in  it  would  now  receive  full  consideration,     He  had  been 
particularly  struck  with   one  proposal   contained  in  the 
Commissioners'  scheme,  that  of  mapping  out  the  country 
into  districts,  the  educational  wants  of  each  district  to  be 
supervised  by  a  representative  council  composed  of  those 
not  simply  belonging  to  the  district,  but  he  presumed  also 
of  men  eminent  in  education,  such  as  the  dite  of  their  Govern- 
ment Inspectorsof  Education — such  men  as  Mr.  Fitch,  and 
others  with  whose  merits  he  was  not  so  well  acquainted, 
would,  he  presumed,  form  a  council  of  advisers  to  the  great 
managing  body  of  the  district     How  would  that  scheme 
work  ?     From  Scotch  experience  he  could  tell  them  how  it 
had  worked  on  a  small  scale.     He  would  take  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  which  contained  upwards  of  200,000  inhabitants. 
The  School  Board  of  that  city  had  the  supervision  not  merely 
of  the  Elementary  Education  of  the  city,  but  the  care  of  the 
Secondary  or  Intermediate  Education  in  tlie  shape  of  the 
Royal  High  School  of  Edinburgh.    This  great  school  was 
famous  for  having  had  in  it  some  of  the  greatest  men  that 
ever  adorned  the  highest  positions  in  the  Statc.and  he  need 
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only  mention  the  case  of  Lord  Brougham.  The  members  of 
the  School  Board  of  the  city  were  elected  by  the  ratepayers, 
and  it  was  an  admirable  Board  in  point  of  ability.  They 
had  educationalists  of  a  high  order  upon  it.  It  contained 
names  which  inspired  perfect  confidence,  and  under  the 
management  of  the  Board  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh 
had  never  been  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  it  was 
at  present,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  competition  to  which 
it  was  subjected  by  other  schools.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  principle  of  the  proposal  contained  in  the  scheme  of  the 
Commissioners  had  been  tested  and  not  been  found  want* 
ing  in  the  case  to  which  he  referred.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  was  the  case  with  other  School  Boards,  and  he  belie\'ed 
it  was  the  case  in  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow,  a  great 
city  with  a  population  of  600,000,  and  the  administration 
of  education  there  was  regarded  as  a  model  even  in  Scot- 
land. There  was  no  feeling  of  rivalry,  and  the  School 
Board  of  Glasgow  had  done  its  duty  towards  the  educa- 
tion of  those  entrusted  to  it  in  the  most  admirable  manner. 
Some  of  the  local  School  Boards  in  other  important  towns 
also  dealt  with  Secondary  Education.  The  proceedings  of 
School  Boards  were  reported  fully  in  all  the  papers  of  the 
city  :  thcv  were  criticised  fully  in  the  press,  and  they  had 
in  the  Scoisman  a  warm  friend  of  education  and  a  vigilant 
inspector  of  all  abuses.  He  did  not  sec  why  those  experi- 
ments should  not  succeed  when  carried  out  on  a  more 
extensive  scale  in  the  way  proposed  by  the  Commissioners 
themselves.  Then,  they  had  endowed  schools  in  Scotland, 
which  were  managed  by  trustees  appointed  under  the 
provi-sions  of  the  testator's  will.  ThcTc  had  been  variou<i 
complaints  in  many  quarters  about  the  action  of  the  trus- 
tees, but  it  wa-s  unnecessary  to  go  into  that,  because  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  were  sitting,  and  were 
preparing  schemes  for  the  reformation  of  every  endowed 
school,  and  they  must  wait  to  see  how  those  schemes 
worked  before  they  could  charge  them  with  unsuitability 
or  with  any  other  fault  Tliere  was  one  thing  to  be  noted 
in    regard  to  them,    and    it    should  be   noted   witb.  wkor. 
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jealousy,  namely,  the  examination  of  those  schools  was  to 
be  entrusted  to  the  Education  Department.  The  Scotch 
Education  Department  consisted  of  several  members  of 
Government,  and  met,  he  was  told,  as  frequently  as  twice 
a  year  !  [t  was  a  fact,  as  shown  from  the  experience  of  the 
woricing  of  the  Education  Department  with  regard  to 
Elementary  Schools,  that  practically  the  Slate  Department 
consisted  of  one  individual,  th<  secretary  for  the  time 
being,  who  was  necessarily  entrusted  with  the  carrying  out 
of  the  details.  He  thought  what  was  wanted  in  Scotland 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  abuses  was  some  method  more 
rapid  tlian  going  to  Parliament  and  sending  deputations  as 
h,Td  been  done.  Years  would  go  on  before  the  evil  was 
remedied,  and  perhaps  if  they  had  a  Minister  of  Education 
responsible  forhis  own  acts,  liable  to  be  called  to  account  in 
Parliament,  they  would  not  have  to  wait  so  long  for  the 
reform  of  some  abuses.  Canon  Daniel  had  refcTred  to  the 
possibility  of  jobbery  creeping  Into  the  schools  which  were 
supi>Qrtcd  by  the  rates,  all  he  could  say  was  that  they  had 
never  heard  any  charge  of  jobbery  against  any  of  the  School 
Boards  of  Scotland.  There  had  been  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  expenditure  of  money,  because  they  had  not  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  Scotland,  and  they  took  v^ry  great 
care  of  it,  but  he  was  entirely  wthout  fear  as  to  any  jobbery 
getting  in  if  the  accounts  were  properly  audited,  and  if  the 
sums  proposed  to  be  expended  were  properly  discussed. 
Publicity  was  the  great  safeguard  in  all  their  Boards.  There 
was  a  third  class  of  schools  in  Scotland,  which  were  confined 
to  Edinburgh,  viz..  the  schools  of  the  Merchants'  Company. 
They  had  been  tlic  most  remarkable  schools,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  of  the  present  century,  and  they  took  a  very  high 
position.  Those  schools  had  large  cndowmcnLi,  the  endow- 
ments 6f  the  late  George  Watson,  a  citizen  of  Edinburgh, 
who  left  them  to  found  what  was  called  an  hospital,  in  the 
sense  of  Christ's  Hospital.  Those  large  endowments  had 
further  increased  of  late  years,  and  the  Merchants'  Com- 
pany had  founded  four  great  schools,  two  for  girls  and  two 
for  boys  ^nd  the  targe  funds  at  their  command  enabled 
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them  to  cheapen  education  so  much  that  they  had  pupils 
coming  to  those  schools  witliin  a  radius  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  or  forty  miles  by  railway,  returning  the  same  day. 
One  of  those  schools,  the  one  for  boys,  numbered  1450 
pupils,  and  another  in  (Jiiccn  Street  for  ladies  had  1450 
pupils.  The  ladies'  school  in  Geoi^e  Stjuarc  had  800,  and 
the  Daniel  Stewart  school  60a  Those  were  schools  which 
he  could  speak  of  from  personal  knowledge  (as  he  had  been 
for  several  years  one  of  the  examiners).  They  were  worked 
under  a  Provisional  Order,  and  how  far  the  Endowed 
Schools'  Commistiion  could  deal  with  them  he  did  not  know. 
In  Scotland  they  had  thus  three  different  ^^'ays  at  least 
of  dealing  with  secondary  education,  and  under  those  three 
different  method.s  education  flourished.  In  England,  appa- 
rently, they  were  all  desirous  of  seeing  secondary  education 
reformed,  but  the  difficuitj'  was  to  hit  upon  the  best  means 
of  doing  it  It  appeared  to  him  that  a  little  diversity  in 
the  conduct  of  secondary  education  in  England  would 
work  as  well  as  it  had  done  in  Scotland.  There  seemed 
to  be  special  circumstances  which  would  require  to  be 
dealt  with.  In  the  mininjj  districts,  he  imagined, 
technical  education  might  probably  be  greatly  in  demand, 
but  in  the  great  commercial  centres  they  would  Iiavc 
something  in  the  form  of  the  German  Rcal-se/tHktt,  as 
affording  probably  the  best  mean.*  of  instruction,  and  in 
other  districts  something  approaching  the  old  Grammar 
Schools  would  be  required.  The  conclusion  he  had  come 
to  was  that  they  could  not  have  one  uniform  and  unvaried 
plan  of  dealing  with  so  difficult  and  complicated  a  problem 
us  that  or  secondary  education  in  so  great  a  country  as 
England.  He  thought  that  In  view  of  the  peculiarities  of 
each  large  district  they  must  really  settle  the  plan  which 
would  be  required  in  individual  cases. 

Mr.  Rowi,ANn  Hamilton  said  that  as  many  as  30  per 
cent,  of  the  primary  schools  in  this  country  obtained  an  aver- 
se attendance  of  only  sixty.  That  represented  a  large  space 
thinly  populated,  and  each  of  those  small  districts  would 
contain    perhaps  not    more  than   one  or  two  or  at  mijst 
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three,  children  for  whom  the  higher  and  middle  education 
would  be  available  or  necessary,  so  that  the  question  of 
economic  Board  Schools,  where  the  cost  of  keeping  a  child 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  not  be  mare  than  that  which  he 
cost  the  parent  at  home,  was  one  of  very  practical  concern. 
There  were  in  some  places  organizations  which  he  thought 
might  be  held  open  to  some  branches  of  technical  inter- 
mediate education.  One  he  would  specially  name  was  tlic 
School  of  the  Asylum  Board  at  Ancrly,  where  admirable 
technical  classes  were  provided  for  their  elder  children. 
Although  they  did  not  wish  in  any  way  to  stint  gifts  to 
those  who  were  orphans,  It  did  seem  an  anomaly  that  those 
advantages  should  not  be  open  to  parents  who  would  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  both  the  wages  of  the  child's  labour,  and 
he  prepared  also  to  pay  for  its  maintenance.  He  thought 
it  was  not  a  point  unworthy  of  consideration  that  such 
schools  might  be  made  available  to  those  who  were  in 
independent  circumstances,  who  valued  their  independence, 
and  who  could  make  many  sacrifices  to  secure  it  for  their 
children,  whereas  if  the  full  fees  and  the  full  cost  of  main- 
tenance also  were  added,  it  would  probably  be  beyond  their 
means.  He  would  not  anticipate  anything  Mr,  Stanley 
might  .say  in  reply  to  Canon  Daniel's  contention,  as  he  was 
sure  those  matters  would  be  mo.>it  fully  diiwnissed  between 
them  ;  but  there  were  one  or  two  remarks  upon  the  economic 
aspect  of  the  question  which  had  been  referred  to  by  Canon 
Daniel  on  which  he  would  venture  to  say  a  lew  words. 
His  intercut  had  for  very  many  years  been  given  to  the 
social  and  economic  side  of  tlie  question.  He  might  claim 
to  have  had  something  more  than  an  amateur's  experience, 
because  at  the  time  when  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of 
rS/o  was  in  course  of  inauguration,  he  had  done  some  two 
years'  work  for  the  Education  Department,  and  his  whole 
heart  was  in  the  work.  When  they  looked  back  to  the  state 
of  things  remedied  by  that  Act,  and  he  might  aLso  refer  to 
the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1S69,  they  found  that  the 
"  supply  and  demand "  tJieory  had  most  unt|uestionably 
failed  in  various  ways.     The  history  of  the  Education  Act 
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was  one  which  he  could  only  very  briefly  refer  to.  The 
system  of  grants  in  aid  of  existing  ag'encies  had  gro^vn  up 
from  the  early  part  of  the  century.  At  one  time  those 
grants  were  given  solely  for  building,  then  for  an  increased 
staff,  and  at  the  period  when  the  well-known  Commission 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  sat,  the  fact  was  brought  most 
prominently  to  light  that,  notwithstanding  the  excellent 
reports  which  had  been  made  of  public  elementary  schools 
in  genera!  terms,  children  did  not  learn  to  read,  write,  or 
cypher.  Many  masters  argued  they  oit^/U  to  he  judged  by 
their  first  and  second  classes  only.  That,  he  must  strong-Iy 
ur^e,  was  to  ignore  the  great  and  special  function  of  the 
public  elementary  school.  He  by  no  means  disparaged 
in  any  way  higher  education  or  intermediate  education ; 
but  the  one  great  and  especial  function  of  primary  schools 
was  to  save  those  weak  in  intellect,  often  with  wholly  un- 
intcllectual  surroundings,  and  to  put  them  in  a  position  in 
which  they  could  maintain  their  place  in  the  line  of  march. 
He  could  tell  quite  as  many  stories  as  he  had  heard  of  the 
way  itl  which  sharp-minded,  hard-headed  men,  who  had 
been  thrown  into  the  strugfjic  of  life  wholly  illiterate,  had 
made  good  their  position  ;  though  it  did  not  follow  that  they 
would  not  have  done  very  much  better  witli  some  educational 
advantages.  The  argument  was  utterly  inapplicable  to  the 
weaker  and  more  ordinarj-  child.  But  even  if  a  lad,  dull, 
uninventivc,  and  not  \zty  observant,  could  go  through  his 
routine  of  copying  and  arithmetic,  some  worl;  might  be 
found  for  him  ;  but  if  he  was  wholly  illiterate  and  without 
more  "  mother  wit  "  than  fell  to  the  ordinary  lot.  it  was  very 
hard  to  keep  him  from  pauperism  and  crime.  As  regards 
the  Kndowcd  Schools  Act,  it  was  passed  to  remedy  evils 
which  had  over  and  over  again  been  acknowledged,  but  for 
which  the  Court  of  Chancery  did  not  practically  afford  any 
efficient  remedy.  The  working  of  the  Court  as  regards 
such  "Charities"  had  indeed  been  most  unsatisfactory,  A 
trustee,  acting  for  any  individual  beneficiary,  was  held 
rigidly  to  account,  and  could  plead  neither  good  intentions 
nor  "error  of  judgment,"  in  case  of  loss  to  the  estate,  b'aV 


where  the  beneficiaries  were  the  public,  or  the  poor,  no 
interijsts  seem  to  have  been  regarded  except  those  of  the 
agents  who  coulJ  malce  their  stewardship  a  sinecure  with 
impunity.  In  some  instances  where  the  trust  funds  were 
large,  action  taken  through  the  Attorney-General  had  led 
to  tlie  remedy  of  flagrant  abuses,  but  in  ordinary  cases 
the  costs  of  this  remedy  put  it  out  of  reach  of  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  even  where  abuses  were  palpable  and 
notorious. 

Madame  OiLLON  said  that  France  was  essentially  an 
official  country.  She  had  heard  it  .said  twice  during  the 
Conference  that  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  had  at 
one  time  said  thai  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock  the  pupils 
at  all  the  public  schools  were  studying  the  same  matter. 
She  did  not  know  if  it  was  true,  but  she  did  not  think 
it  was.  It  was  impossible,  and  in  any  case  it  was  not 
the  fact  at  the  present  moment  The  hours  for  school 
attendance  varied  in  different  places,  and  the  greatest 
latitude  was  left  to  teachers  with  respect  to  their  pro- 
grammes, and  their  opinion  was  much  attended  to.  The 
projjramme  for  infant  schools  could  not  be  carried  out; 
and  the  minister  had  just  nominated  a  commission  to  see 
how  it  could  be  altered.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  France  was  not  considered  a  despotic  institution, 
and  every  teacher,  high  or  low,  had  the  right  of  referring  to 
the  Ministry  or  the  Director  of  Primary  Instruction  if  he 
thought  he  had  a  grievance,  and  not  a  change  was  made  in 
the  personal  staff  without  due  arguing.  Nobndy  took  more 
interest  in  teachers  than  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  those  authorised  to  carry  out  his  regulations. 

The  Chairman  (Lord  Rcny)  addressed  in  French 
M.  Liard.  Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Caen,  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  French  Government  at  the  Conference,  and 
rcqiicstcd  him  to  favour  the  section  with  information  as  to 
the  duly  undertaken  by  the  State  and  the  local  authorities 
with  regard  to  secondary  education,  as  to  the  different  kinds 
of  schools  which  had  been  established,  and  as  to  the  cost 
of  those  schools. 
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M.  LtARD,  who  -Spoke  in  French,  said  : — 

1.  There  arc  in  France  two  kinds  of  public  institutions 
of  secondary- education  ;  the  "  lycees  "  and  the  communal 
colleges.  The  law  allows  anj'  private  person  having  taken 
the  degree  of  harkplier  to  open,  on  certain  conditions, 
a  private  establishment  of  secondary  education  which 
may  not  be  called  either  a  "  Iyc&"  or  a  college. 

The  buildings  of  "  lycees"  and  colleges  belong  to  the 
towns  ;  and  both  the  "  lycees  "  and  colleges  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  State,  who  appoints  and  exercises  direct 
supervision  over  the  directors  and  professors.  But  the  ex- 
penses of  the  "lyccc-s"  arc  entirely  borne  by  the  State, 
whilst  those  of  the  communal  colleges  arc  borne  by  the  towns. 
In  most  cases,  however,  and  especially  for  the  last  ten  years, 
the  State  bears  a  part  of  the  expense  in  the  shape  of  a 
subsidy.  There  is,  moreover,  another  difTercncc  between 
the  "lycics"  and  the  colleges:  a  titular  professor  in  a 
"  lyccc  "  must  be  an  a^^t'giK  whilst  it  is  sufficient  to  hold  a 
licentiate's  degree  to  be  appointed  titular  professor  in  a 
college. 

Each  "  dipartement "  has,  on  an  average,  one"lyci-c'* 
and  fouror  five  colleges.  There  are  in  Paris  seven  "  lycccs  " 
and  one  college. 

2.  The  secondary  education  given  in  the  "  lycies"  and 
colleges  is  classical  or  speciai 

The  classical  education  (for  boys  of  ri  to  i8  on  an 
average)  comprises  :  French  language  and  literature, 
German  or  English,  Latin,  Greek,  historj'-,  geography, 
philosophy,  and  the  elements  of  mathematical,  physical, 
and  natural  sciences.  For  the  pupils  who  wish  to  acquire  a 
highly  scientific  culture,  and  arc  preparing  for  admission 
to  the  Polytechnic  School,  or  the  scientific  section  of  the 
"  ^ole  Normale  Supirieure"  (higher  training  school),  or 
the  Faculties  of  Science,  the  "College  dc  France."  and  the 
"  Museum,"  there  is  in  every  "  lyc^-  "  a  clasa  of  "elementary 
mathematics,"  and  in  the  most  important  "  lyc<ics  "  a  class 
of  "special   mathemalics  "  for  the  teaching  of  analytical 
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geometry,  the  higher  branches  of  algebra,  and  the  first 
elements  of  physical  mathematics. 

The  aim  of  tlie  elassital  branch  of  education  is  to  give  to 
students  a  complete  general  culture,  and  to  train  their 
intelligence,  mind,  and  taste. 

The  aim  of  llie  special  branch  of  education,  though  not 
exclusive,  is  more  practical.  Latin  and  Greek  are  ex- 
cluded ;  but  as  French  civilisation  is  imbued  with  ideas  and 
feelings  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  it  has 
been  thought  useful  to  give  to  the  students  of  the  special 
branch  of  education  some  notions  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history.  The  teaching  comprises  :  French  language  and 
literature,  living  languages  (German  and  English),  history, 
geography,  and  particularly  commercial  geography,  phy- 
sical and  natural  science,  including  practical  lessons 
in  chemistry,  elementary  mathcnmtics.  and  especially 
mechanical  philosophy  and  its  most  usual  application. 
and  commercial  accounts  and  book-keeping. 

Thi-?  kind  of  education  was  originated  in  1865,  M.  Duruy 
being  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ;  it  has  since 
been  developed,  and  now  numbers  as  many  students  as  the 
classical  "  side " ;  most  of  the  students  being  sons  of 
manufacturers,  merchants,  agriculturists,  peasants,  and 
working  men. 

The  teaching  is  carried  on  in  the  same  "lycies"  and 
colleges  as  the  classical  teaching,  and  by  special  professors. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  organize  for  it  special  establish- 
ments, and  this  idea  is  daily  gaining  ground. 

The  special  branch  of  education  met  at  its  origin  with 
considerable  prejudices,  which  it  has  overcome  ;  it  Is  now 
finnly  established,  and  is  considered  by  the  ministry  with 
as  much  favour  as  the  classical  branch. 

3.  Relations  between  the  iHsiitutions  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion and  the  Faculties. — In  order  to  be  registered  as  a 
student  in  a  faculty  of  law,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  a  degree 
of  baclieiier-h-lettrts  (this  degree  is  obtained  after  a  course 
of  clas'iical  studies) ;  and  the  same  is  required  for  rcgistra- 


tion  in  a  facility  of  philosophy  {teur^s) ;  but  for  registration 
in  a  racultyof  meJicine,  a  student  must  be  both  a  boih^ier- 
h-Uttres  anil  a  bachelier-h-seiences. 

To  be  admitted  as  a  student  in  a  faculty  of  science,  the 
rccjuiretl  degree  is  that  of  baehelier-is-scieftces  or  bachdier  de 
Venstigncmciit  spt'cial. 

The  latter  degree  is  of  recent  origin,  and  is  far  from  con- 
ferring the  privileges  which  public  opinion  would  like  to  sec 
it  endowed  with  ;  thus  it  does  not  entitle  its  holder  to 
compete  for  admission  to  tlie  Government  schools,  such  as 
the  School  of  SL  Cyr,  the  Polytechnic  School  and  the 
licole  Normale  Sup^neure  (higher  training  school). 

4.  Budgets  of"  Lyc^es  "  and  Cctleges. — They  arc  prepared 
every  year  by  the  head  of  the  establishment,  and  succes- 
sively submitted  to  the  control  of  a  "bureau  d'administra- 
tion "  attached  to  each  "lyc^e"  or  college,  and  of  the 
Academical  Council  established  in  every  academical  chief- 
town.  They  are  tlien  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction. 

They  are  divided  under  the  two  heads  of  receipts  and 
expenditure. 

The  expenditure  comprises  (excluding  Ihc  expenses  for 
board  and  lodging  of  boarders)  the  emoluments  of  the 
administrative  staff;  the  emoluments  of  the  professors  and 
tutors  {jnaitres-ripHiktirs)  fixed  throughout  France  accord- 
ing; to  established  rules ;  the  expenses  for  appliances 
(matiricl)  and  teaching  generally. 

The  receipts  include  roughly — (i)  the  fees  paid  by  the 
students  (these  fees  arc  very  low ;  in  many  colleges  they 
do  not  exceed  60  francs  (48J.)  per  annum) ;  (2)  the  amounts 
paid  for  "purses"  (scholarships)  by  the  towns,  the  "dcparte- 
mcnts,"  and  the  State ;  (3)  the  subsidies  granted  by  the 
State  (to  the  "  Iyc6es  ")  and  by  the  towns  (to  the  colleges). 
These  -subsidies,  in  the  cases  of  certain  "lyc<^,"  amount  to 
100,000  frs.  (jC^4OO0)  per  annum.  The  subsidies  granted  by 
the  State  to  tlic  communal  collies  are  much  less  impor- 
tant ;  in  most  cases  they  consist  in  the  payment  by  the 
State  of  the  emoluments  of  one  or  more  profcisots.. 
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Every  year  the  French  Chambers  vole  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  "  Ijxccs  "  and  the  subsidies 
to  the  colleges. 

5.  No  "  lycte  "  or  college  can  be  established  except  by  a 
decree  of  the  PfcsEdent  of  the  Republic  promulgated  on  the 
proposition  of  ihe  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

&  'J'ecJinical  Edtualion. — Manual  labour  is,  since  1882, 
one  of  the  compulsory  subjects  of  primary  education.  It 
is  far  from  being  organised  in  all  the  schools,  but  it  is 
organised  in  most  of  the  large  towns.  It  is  also  taught  in 
the  tniining  schools  for  teachers.  A  certain  number  of 
large  towns,  anticipating  the  law,  have  established,  some 
years  ago,  apprenticeship  and  profes-iional  schools.  To 
speak  only  of  the  academical  district  of  Caen,  I  may 
nieiilicn  the  apprenliceship  schools  of  Rouen  and  Hdvre, 
the  pupils  remain  there  until  they  are  sixteen  or  even 
seventeen  years  old,  and  when  they  leave,  they  have  suffi- 
cient ability  to  command  wages  amounting  to  four  or  five 
francs  daily.  This  is  an  excellent  re.sult,  which  all  our 
efforts  tend  to  incrca.sc. 

The  Ministry  of  Commerce  has  under  its  direction  some 
schools  of  arts  and  manufactures  of  great  repute,  where  a 
number  of  able  foremen  arc  trained.  We  must  also 
mention  the  School  of  Miners,  of  St.  £ticnne. 

At  the  head  of  all  are  the  Polytechnic  School,  the  ablest 
students  of  which  compose  tlie  body  of  State  Engineers, 
the  School  of  Mines,  the  School  of  Bridges  and  Ways 
(Pouts  et  Otauss/es),  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures,  established  by  private  initiative,  but  which 
is  now  subsidized  by  the  State,  and  the  "  Conservatoire  des 
Arts  et  Metiers." 

It  must  also  be  said  tliat  certain  towns,  such  as 
Bordeaux,  Lyon,  Paris,  Rouen,  Ic  Hivre,  have  founded 
with  the  assistance  of  private  persons,  of  the  "departc- 
ments,"  and  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  high 
schools  of  commerce  and  industry. 

Agriculture. — Each  "  d^partement  "  is  bound  to  hare  a 
professor  of  agriculture,  who  gives  agricullural  lectures  in 
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the  various  cantons,  and  is  a  professor  in  tile  training  school 
for  teachers. 

Recently  there  have  been  established  in  certain  faculties 
of  science,  a  number  of"  stations  ayronomiqucs,"  or  labora- 
tories, for  the  analysis  of  the  various  kindis  of  soil  and 
manure,  and  which  are  now  being  of  great  service  to 
agriculturists. 

There  arc  also  in  France  a  number  of  model  farms,  and 
an  " Institui  agronomtque" 

The  Chairman  (Lord  I^cay)  said  they  were  extremely 
obliged  to  M.  Liard  for  the  explanations  he  had  given.  As 
he  would  not  himself  be  able  to  be  present  in  the  afternoon, 
and  as  the  debate  was  not  finished,  he  would  only  say  a  few 
words  on  the  question.  The  fact  of  his  leaving  what  he 
considered  his  own  section — tliat  of  University  education — 
would  prove  his  great  interest  He  believed  at  the  present 
moment  that  there  was  no  question  in  English  education 
which  was  of  greater  importance  than  that  put  by  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, whether  the  educational  wants  of  the  middle  class  still, 
remained  a  crying  evil,  and  he  had  not  the  .sll{jhtcrt  hesitation 
in  answering  that  question  affirmatively.  He  would  dismiss 
the  whole  argument  of  private  schools  by  saying  that — if 
they  admitted  thai  every  private  school  in  England  was  an 
excellent  school ;  if  they  admitted  that  every  school  of  a 
public  company  was  an  excellent  school ;  and  if  they 
admitted  that  every  endowed  school  after  it  had  been 
reformed  by  the  Commissioners  was  an  excellent  school — 
even  then  there  wa.s  a  great  deficiency  of  secondary  educa- 
tion. The  question  was:  were  the  people  of  England  to 
wait  till  there  was  a  supply  forthcominf^  from  piivatc 
sources?  He  distinctly  denied  that  the  people  of  England 
ought  to  wait  They  had  their  trade  and  agriculture  at  this 
moment  in  a  depressed  condition.  Why  were  they  de- 
pressed .'  In  some  measure  because  they  were  without  the 
education  they  wanted,  which  foreign  countries  like  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  were  supplying.  If  they 
took  a  steamer  at  any  of  our  ports,  and  went  to  Rotterdam, 
what  (lid   ihcy  find?     They  found  in  Rotterdam  several 
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institutions  to  supply  secondary  education,  likewise  up  the 
river  in  towns  smaller  than  Rotterdam,  but  if  they  travelled 
on  an  English  railway  and  got  out  at  ^'fzvy  station,  would 
they  find  Reai-schuUn  and  technical  schools  for  their  Work- 
men, engineers,  and  merchants  ?  Why  were  German  clerks 
invading  our  offices  ?  Because  they  could  write  foreign 
languages  ?  Why  were  Englishmen  not  there  ?  What  had 
been  done  by  the  existing  machinery  to  supply  the  growing 
wants  of  the  lower  middle  class  ?  They  did  not  want  so 
much  a  Minister  of  Education  as  the  organizing  influence 
of  the  Education  Department,  and  they  wanted  what  had 
been  so  well  put  in  Mr.  Stanley's  paper— the  creation  of 
local  areas  and  local  boards.  The  question  of  secondary 
education  was  a  question  of  local  government^  and  the 
Local  Government  Bill  waiiid  create  the  machinciy  for 
secondary  education,  lie  could  not  conceive  that  the  lower 
middle  class,  upon  whom  these  rates  would  also  fall,  would 
be  disinclined  to  pay  thera.  It  was  not  proposed  to  give 
a  University  education.  It  was  proposed  to  give  an  educa- 
tion such  as  would  fit  a  man  for  the  workshop,  or  would  fit 
him  to  be  a  foreman,  or  a  manufacturer,  or  a  farmer,  or  a 
clerk  That  is  what  he  understood  by  secondary  education 
for  the  lower  middle  class.  The  only  question  before  the 
section  was  whether  the  want  existed  and  how  it  could 
speedily  disappear.  The  question  was  whether  England 
was  to  remain  in  the  matter  of  secondary  education  on  a 
lower  level  than  most  foreign  countries,  he  believed  e>'cn 
lower  than  some  of  its  own  colonies.  Tliat  scandal  he 
wanted  to  see  removed,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  and 
therefore  he  gave  his  most  cordial  support  in  principle  to 
what  Mr.  Stanley  had  said.  The  problem  was  a  local  one, 
and  Mr.  Stanley  had  not  laid  down  any  abstract  pro- 
gramme. Let  them  have  as  great  a  variety  of  schools  as 
possible,  both  of  public  and  of  private  secondary  schools, 
but  let  there  be  no  further  delay  in  making  a  start.  He 
had  spoken  from  a  sense  of  deep  conviction,  without  the 
slightest  hostility  to  private  schools,  with  which  he  had 
bci:n  connected  himself;  and  he  was  extremely  sorry  that 
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he  must  attend  another  section  in  the  afternoon,  and  could 
not  take  any  further  part  in  the  debate. 

[The  proceedings  were  adjourned  for  a  short  time.] 

On  resuming,  the  chair  was  taken  by  His  Grace  the  Duku 

of  Buckingham  and  Chandos. 


The  Rev.  C.  O.  Trew  said  he  would  Hkc  to  say  two  or 
three  wards  from  a  worker's  point  of  view,     lie  had  the 
honour  to  be  the  head  master  of  a  grammar-school,  which 
he  considered  look  a  certain  place  in  the  scale  of  education 
at  the  present  time,  as  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  boys  in 
his  school  came  direct  from  elementary'  schools.     He  sup- 
jx>scd  his  school  would  be  called  a  very  cheap  school,  as 
they  offered  an  all-round  education  for  the  sum  of  £4  a  year, 
being  2s.  per  teaching  week,  as  compared  with  9*/.  a  week, 
the  rate  charged  at  Board  schools  ;  and  his  boarders  paid 
the  low  price  of  /^^  a  term,  there  being  three  terms  in  the 
year.     He  had  heard  Prebendary  Brereton  S|>eak,  and  on 
one  or  two  points  he  was  at  issue  with  him.     One  was  the 
case  of  cam])aiiies  versus  private  enterprise.     His  sclioot 
was  conducted  on  the  pri\'atc  enterprise  system,  that  was 
to  say,  it  was  not  conducted,  m  some  grammar  schools 
were,  on  the   hostel    system,  but  he  had  a  certain  fixed 
salary,  capitation  fees,  and  profits  on  boarders.     He  dis- 
agreed with  Prebendary  Urercton,  that  the  resjxjnsibility  of 
capital  wa.s  any  drawback.     He  thought  the  mere  fact  of 
liaving  capital  in  a  thing  must  increase  the  interest  in  it,  and 
cause  one  to  be  more  or  less  anxious  to  make  it  a  success ; 
and  if  tlie  school  was  not  a  success  with  one's  own  capital, 
he  did   not  think  it  was  at  all  likely  to  succeed  when  it 
was  being  worked  under  a  company.     Lai^e  towns  might 
think  that  education  should  not  retrogress,  but  he  believed 
that  the  feeling  amongst  the  agricultural  interest  was  that 
things  had  gone  far  enough.     He  said  it  with  shame,  and 
they  would  scarcely  believe  it  was  the  fact,  that  there  were 
amongst  his  boys  some  who  were  takca  a.«a."j  ^itim.  ^^iNxt^ 
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during  part  of  the  year,  or,  at  any  rate  as  soon  as  they 
possibly  could  be,  in  order  that  they  might  go  home  and 
labour  in  the  fields.      Boys  were  kept   buck  from    school 
until  the  harvest  was  over,  in  order  that  they  might  help  at 
home.    If  they  went  on  to  farms  where  would  they  find  the 
young  labourers?     There  were  old  men;  but  he  thought 
the  young  men  had  disappeared  to  a  large  extent,  or  were 
rapidly  disappearing.     The  district  he  represented  was  as 
fiourishinjj  an  agricultural  district  as  there  was  in  England  ; 
producing  butter  and  milk,  which  had  not  sufTcred  from  the 
depression  which  had  prevailed  ;    and  people  llicrc  were 
strongly  in  favour  of  not  pushing  on  education  any  further. 
He  bclievwl  there  was  still  a  great  jump  from  the  elemen- 
tary to  the  secondary  schools.     In  the  elementary  schools 
boys  were  taught  splendidly  what  they  were  taught ;  but 
there  was  a  limited  number  of  subjects.     He  thought  that 
boys  should  know  a  larger  range  of  subjects.     He  had  had 
introduced  to  him  boys  bctvi-een  twelve  and  fourteen,  who 
had  been  splendidly  grounded  in  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  geography  ;  but  perhaps  a  great  number  of  them 
knew  absolutely  nothing  of  history.     The  consequence  was 
that  in  his  school,  where  perhaps  40  per  cent  of  the  boys 
had  received  an  all-round  education,  and  60  per  cent,  had 
been  educated  at  Board  schools,  nobody,  except  a  person 
who  hud  tried  it,  could  have  any  idea  of  the  diHiculty  of 
working  tltcm  together  which  that  represented.    Boys  should 
come  earlier  to  secondary  schools  from  the  elementary 
schools.     His  school  had  a  very  fair  foundation,  but  not 
enough  to  enable  boys  to  go  ahead  to  higher  and  better 
education.     What  they  wanted  was  some  niean-i  by  which 
there  could  be  scholarship.i  offered,  so  that  the  cost  to  the 
parents  at  a  higher  school  would  not  exceed  the  cost  which 
with  great  difficulty  they  at  present  managed  to  make  up. 
It  WTLS.  no  good  to  offer  an  exhibition  of  £€io  or  jCto  at 
a  large  school,  so  as  to  reduce  the  boy's  expenses  to  £jo,  or 
even  £$0,  when  parents  could  only  with  difficulty  scrape 
together  the  necessary  £y>  or  £1$  they  had  to  pay  to  the 
schoo)  where  Che  boys  were  at  present.  He  did  not  see  why 
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there  should  not  be  some  means  of  helping  on  the  boys  of 
parents  whu  had  already  done  their  best,  without  making 
ihcm  incur  further  expense. 

Miss  Edith  Lupton  thought  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Bradford  School  Board  and  manager  of  elementary  schooU, 
she  was  in  a  position  to  speak  as  to  what  Government  had 
already  done  with  regard  to  education.  She  believed  that 
everybody  in  the  Conference  would  agree  that  the  qucstiun 
of  the  sccondarj'  education  of  the  country  should  be  con- 
sidered. From  the  position  which  Mr.  Stanley  had  taken 
up  she  might  say  that  the  Govcmmcnt  were  applying  for 
tlic  situation,  and  she  thought  before  they  decided  to 
employ  the  Government,  they  ought  to  inquire  what  its 
previous  character  had  been.  All  members  of  the  Con- 
ference must  be  aware  that  there  was  some  dissatisfaction 
in  the  country  with  reference  to  the  manner  of  conducting 
primarj'  education.  Mr.  Stanley,  in  the  most  seductive 
manner  had  promised  them  Government  help  without  Go- 
vernment interference  in  secondary  schools;  and  as  to 
economy,  he  l>ad  said  that  they  might  have  secondary 
Government  schools  with  a  twopenny  rate.  The  Liberal 
Government  were  known  to  be  very  sanguine,  and  even  if 
present  things  were  wrong,  tlie  Government  were  always 
to  be  right  in  the  future.  If  a  member  of  the  Liberal 
party  talked  to  ihcm  about  a  twopenny  rate  for  secondary- 
education  in  the  face  of  the  rates  of  ^d.,  lod.,  is.  or  3J.  6(/. 
for  elementary  education  in  the  country,  she  thought  he 
must  be  vcr>'  sanguine.  When  the  Llenientary  Education 
Acts  were  passed,  i<i.  was  tlie  limit  which  was  fi.\cd  by 
Mr.  Forsler  and  other  [jcople,  for  the  elementary  rate  ; 
but  tlicy  had  not  kept  to  thaL  Then  they  were  told  that 
if  the  Government  interfered  in  sccondarj'  education  it 
would  be  to  give  a  grant,  and  that  they  would  not  other- 
wise interfere.  Uut  was  it  possible  the  Government  would 
not  interfere  ?  The  present  elementary  school.-i  were  practi- 
cally entirely  under  Government  control.  It  was  not  now 
in  our  lowns  flfmentarj'  education  conducted  by  the  people, 
but  it  was  elementarj*  education  conducted  by  the  Govcnv- 
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ment.     The  Government  fixed  a  rigid  code  which  each  and 
every  town  in  the  countrj'  must  comply  with,  and  they  could 
not  understand  that  any  town  or  district  could  want  any 
modification  of  that  mic.     On  the  previous  day,  when  refer- 
ring to  the  effect  of  the  Government  system  of  examinations, 
she  iiad  given  Bradford  as  an  example  of  a  town  which 
wanted  peculiar  treatment  with  regard  to  the  examination 
of  children,  and  she  had  shewn  how  the  Government  system 
worked  in  Bradford,     Mr.  Fitch,  the  Government  Inspector, 
said  he  had  not  observed  the  same  thing  in  London,  and 
that  therefore  she  must  be  wrong  in  her  statements  as  to 
what  occurred  at  Bradford,  but  it  was  in   Bradford  that 
modification  was  wanted  not  in  London.    Although  it  was 
very  interesting  to  know  what  was  being  done  in  America, 
France,   and   other  countries,   they  must   remember  that 
England  was  not  exactly  in  their  position.     In  America 
there  were  no  vested  interests.     In  France,  the  question 
between  religious  education  and  secular  education  had  been 
■  disposed  of  by  the  suppression  of  religious  education,  and 
the  Government  had  established  a  purely  secular  educa- 
tion.     In    England,   the   people  supported    the    principle 
of  voluntary  and  religious  education,  and  England  would 
never  consent  to  have  that  put  a  stop  to.    Any  system  of 
Government  secondary  education  which  was  established, 
must  come   into  constant  collision  with  the  educational 
bodies  already  established.    From  what  Mr.  Stanley  bad 
said,  she   believed   he  was    inclined  to  think   that   there 
would  be  all  friendship  and  no  quarrelling,  and  that  all 
would  be  able  to  work  smoothly  togctlicr  ;  but  what  had 
been  the  way  in  which  the  Government  had  worked  with  the 
elementary  schools?    No  election  took  place  for  the  School 
Board  without  the  most  vehement  antagonism,  and  educa- 
tion was  lost  sight  oK  in  political  and  religious  differences. 
When  first  the  Education  Act  was  started,  the  School  Boards 
were  divided  between  the  denominational  and  undenomina- 
tional ;   those   who   wished    for  religious    instruction    and 
those  who  did  not     Denominational  and  undenominational 
had  been  translated  into  Liberal  and  Conservative,  and  all 
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the  elections  were  now  on  a  political  basis,  which  w:is  most 
injurious  to  education.  The  best  interests  of  the  children 
were  lost  sight  of  in  the  consideration  of  political  parties, 
and  if  the  Government  got  into  secondary  schools,  the 
same  injurious  effects  would  follow.  If  a  powerful  Govern- 
ment got  its  hands  upon  tlic  schools  would  they  not  fcol 
that  its  hands  were  there  ?  She  knew  they  would,  and  that 
they  would  feel  the  weight  and  power  of  the  political  influ- 
ence beliind.  She  warned  people  not  to  allow  the  secondary 
education  of  the  country'  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Government.  The  town  of  Bradford  was.  by  do  means 
satisfied  with  the  way  education  was  now  conducted  by  the 
Government,  and  the  people  considered  tlicy  were  not 
getting  what  they  wanted,  and  she  thought  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  next  School  Board  elections  and  Imperial 
elections  would  show  what  the  temper  of  the  people  was. 
The  English  were  a  free  people,  accustomed  to  free  institu- 
tions, and  she  deeply  sympathised  with  those  gentlemen 
who  called  for  free  trade  in  education.  She  did  not  think 
any  system  was  good  which  interfered  with  the  free  and 
intellectual  aspirations  of  the  pcoplt  Tlic  payment  by 
results  introduced  by  the  Government  checked  all  the  nobler 
part)  of  the  intellect.  Government  interference  meant  an 
apotheosis  of  expensive  mediocrity.  The  Government 
made  one  standard  for  every  town,  whatever  the  indus- 
trial conditions  of  the  people  If  people  in  Bradford  had 
known  how  llic  regulations  would  have  worked  they  would 
never  have  had  a  school  board.  They  had  been  promised 
that  education  should  be  cheap,  but  it  was  dear.  The  fcc3 
were  as  high  as  they  had  ever  been,  with  r.itc«  and  taxes  in 
addition,  and  it  cost  them  besides,  health  and  h.ippiness. 
Her  own  belief  was  that  if  the  Government  forced  their 
interference  on  people,  it  would  end  in  the  destruction  of 
true  educational  feeling  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Mackkiuut  (Advocate,  Edinburgh)  said  the  question 
before  the  Section  was  whether  secondary  education  should 
be  paid  from  the  rates  or  should  be  provided  by  voluntary 
or  private  sources.    It  was  very  desirable  to  know  what  the 
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experience  of  other  countries  had  been,  and  as  he  was  a 
Scotchman  he  wished  to  speak  of  the  result  of  his  experience 
in  Scotland.  After  the  Reformation  in  J560  tliuy  were  tlie 
first  counlry  tiiat  established  a  system  of  education.  It  was 
not  at  that  date  absolutely  compulsory,  but  it  was  cai'ncslly 
pressed  upon  the  parents  and  the  children  that  they  should 
educate,  and  it  was  universally  responded  to.  The  result 
was  that  in  Scotland  from  1560  to  [870  they  had  a  general 
and  universal  system  of  education,  but  it  was  not  abso- 
lutely compulsory.  In  1870  the  present  Education  Act  was 
passed,  by  which  It  was  made  imperative  and  compulsory 
upon  parent:^  to  send  their  children  to  school.  It  was  found 
that  there  had  grown  up  in  the  country  through  emigration, 
particularly  from  Ireland,  a  great  disposition  on  the  part 
of  many  parents  not  to  educate  their  children,  but  to  keep 
them  from  school,  and  in  many  cases,  as  had  happened  jn 
England,  drunken  pnrents  were  living  upon  the  work  of 
their  children.  That  was  put  an  end  to,  and  elementary 
education  in  Scotland  was  now  compulsory.  They  had 
found  the  benefit  of  having  the  compulsory  power,  and  the 
result  of  the  experience  of  Scotland  had  been  to  show  that 
elementary  education  ought  to  be  universal  and  compulsory. 
With  regard  to  secondary  education  that  was  a  totally  dif- 
ferent question,  but  even  some  men  of  eminence  were 
so  much  enamoured  of  its  being  made  compulsory  tliat 
they  wished  to  get  power  to  establish  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  country,  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers. 
That  was  a  proposition  strongly  condemned  by  public 
opinion  in  Scotland,  and  the)'  were  in  a  position  to 
know  it  practically,  which  was  the  beat  way  of  knowing 
a  thing.  In  Scotland,  under  the  compulsory  Education 
Act,  they  had  found  that  the  rates  upon  property  were 
enormous.  The  rates  were,  in  the  first  place,  levied 
upon  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  property  an<l  upon 
patents  who  did  not  happen  to  be  proprietors,  and  in  the 
Highlands,  which  formed  a  large  proportion  of  Scotland, 
they  found  the  people  so  sparsely  spread  that  the  rate 
had  actually   become  a  serious  grievance,  amounting,   in 
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many  Highland  parishes,  to  about  six  or  seven  shillings  in 
the  pound.  In  the  first  place  the  School  Boards  had  in 
many  cases  built  too  expensive  schools,  and  in  many  cases 
had  laid  out  too  much  upon  ornament,  and  the  result  had 
been  serious  complaint;  and  in  many  Hij^hlajid  districts 
the  parents  of  the  poorer  class  were  complaining  very  much 
of  the  incidence  of  the  rate.  If  that  was  the  case  it  would 
be  understood  with  what  dissatisfaction  public  opinion  in 
Scotland  viewed  the  proposal  of  some  educationalists  to 
get  secondary  education  put  upon  the  rates  Jn  addition  to 
the  existing  school  rate.  How  were  they  situated  in  other 
respects  ?  They  happened  to  have  several  larg'c  and  wealthy 
endowments,  and  the  Hcriuts  Hospital  in  Edinburgh  pos- 
sessed a  revenue  of  ^z(j,ocx>  or  jCz/poo  a  year.  Tliat  was 
devoted  entirely  by  the  will  of  the  founder  to  the  education 
of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  the  burgesses  of 
Edinburgh.  There  was  a  great  cry  by  certain  educationalists 
to  take  possession  of  a  large  portion  of  those  private  funds 
and  devote  the  money  to  the  promotion  of  secondary 
education.  That  was  very  considerably  condemned  in  Scot- 
land. They  had  had  an  endowed  school  commission,  and 
the  commissioners  were  at  present  preparing  schemes  by 
which  they  proposed  to  devote  a  portion  of  those  revenues 
to  the  purposes  of  secondary  education.  That  would  be  a 
way  of  obviating  a  great  question  of  expense,  if  it  were 
ultimately  decidu-d  that  endowments  could  be  taken  from 
private  sources  for  the  promotion  of  boys  from  elementary 
schools,  to  encourage  them  to  go  on  with  a  professional 
and  technical  education.  There  were  also  in  England 
large  endowments  which  had  been  shamefully  perverted 
from  their  original  purposes,  and  one  of  the  most  useful 
acts  of  Lord  Brougham  ivas  to  get  a  Parliamentary  return 
of  those  vast  endowments  in  England,  to  show  Parliament 
how  grossly  those  endowments  had  been  abused  in  Enjjland, 
and  how  impossible  it  was  to  recover  them.  Although 
Lord  Brougham  did  that  in  1821  or  1822,  no  effectual 
remedy  had  yd  been  applied,  and  many  of  those  endow- 
ments in   England  had  gone  to  private  pur[xtscs,  and  no 


portion  of  the  revenues  were  applied  to  the  puqxiscs  of 
education,  for  which  they  were  intended.  He  did  not 
believe  that  Scotland  would  ever  agree  to  have  an 
additional  education  rate  for  the  purpose  of  secondary 
education.  Supposing  they  had  a  number  of  parents  who 
told  them  xhey  did  not  want  their  children  to  be  educated, 
as  they  had  in  many  partis  of  the  country,  that  could  not 
be  admitted  as  an  ailment  why  people  should  bring  up 
their  children  in  the  grossest  ignorance.  The  Stale  said 
they  would  not  permit  such  a  thing,  but  would  compel 
people  to  give  reasonable  education  to  tlteir  children.  It 
was  a  difficult  thing  when  the  State  proposed  to  assess 
them  for  technical  or  professional  education,  because  Jt 
came  then  to  be  a  sort  of  persecution.  For  instance,  if  he 
had  enough  to  do  to  educate  his  family,  and  was  called 
upon  to  pay  for  secondary  education  for  his  neighbour's 
children,  there  would  be  great  hardship  and  injustice  in 
that.  Hut  if  it  was  intended  to  devote  public  endowments 
to  that  purpose,  and  Parliament  chose,  owing  to  abuses  of 
tho.se  endowments,  to  change  them,  and  to  devote  them  to 
purposes  of  secondary  education,  that  was  a  just  and  very 
proper  exercise  of  authority  on  the  part  of  Parliament 
Still  the  question  remained  whether  there  was  a  great 
necessity  for  secondarj,-  education  in  England,  and  there 
was  always  the  question  how  it  was  to  be  done.  The 
object  might  be  a  very  good  one,  but  the  means  taken 
might  be  very  bad.  The  question  was,  supposing  it  was  a 
good  thing  for  the  country  to  have  secondary  ctlucation, 
how  should  it  be  obtained  and  from  what  source  should  it  be 
got  ?  They  were  not  entitled  to  compel  people  to  do  a  Uiing 
which  tliey  were  not  absolutely  obliged  to  do,  and  if  it 
was  wrong  in  principle,  which  he  held  it  to  be.  Was  it  just 
or  fair  that  a  parent  who  had  been  compelled  to  give 
elementary  education  to  his  children,  should  also  be  taxed 
for  the  secondary  or  professional  education  of  his  neigh- 
bour's children^  It  seemed  to  him  perfectly  monstrous. 
That  was  the  experience  of  Scotland.  They  had  certainly 
been  the  first  educated  people  in  Luroi>e,  but  they  had  always 
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kept  clear  of  the  question  of  secondary  education.  In 
many  cases  their  ctcrncntarj'  schools  gave  a  higher  Instnic- 
tion  in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  still  that  was  a  matter  which 
the  parents  wished,  and  it  could  he  done,  because  the 
elementary  schools  in  Scotland  were  started  at  the  expense 
of  the  property  of  Scotland.  With  reference  to  the  great 
question  of  how  and  from  what  source  secondary  education 
should  be  paid  for  in  England,  he  was  entirely  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  laying  that  expense  upon  the  ratcpa>*crs. 

Mr.  Storr  (Merchant  Taylors'  School)  said  it  seemed 
to  him,  after  listening  to  Canon  Daniel's  very  able  paper, 
that  most  of  the  objections  he  made  to  Mr.  Stanley's 
scheme  were  objections  which  applied  equally  to  primary 
education,  and  that  most  of  the  points  he  had  argued  upon 
had  already  been  argued  out  in  the  case  of  primary 
education,  and  had  been  generally  answered  against 
Canon  Daniel.  That  did  not  apply  to  those  who  con- 
sidered that  primary  education  should  be  conducted  on 
the  same  system  as  the  Poor  Law  relief,  and  that  they 
must  reduce  it  to  a  minimum,  and  keep  strictly  to  the 
three  R's.  If  Canon  Daniel  upheld  that  principle,  then  it 
was  true  that  he  had  a  good  case,  but  he  was  sure  Canon 
Daniel  did  not.  and  would  not  wish  to  put  any  such  limits 
on  primary  education.  They  had  heard  that  morning  the 
opinion  of  a  lady  from  Bradford,  but  he  had  heard  other 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  represented  Bradford.  He  knew 
something  of  Bradford  himself,  and  from  his  small  expe- 
rience, and  from  what  he  had  seen  of  the  leading  educa- 
tionalists there,  and  from  what  he  had  .wen  personally  from 
examining  the  schools,  he  thought  that  Bradford  was  one 
of  the  most  adv.-jnccd  town.s  in  England.  He  thought  he 
might  say  without  any  opposition,  that  the  jjcople  of  Brad- 
ford had  shown  their  approval  in  everj*  way  they  could  of 
the  higher  elementary  .schools — of  sdiools  charging  the 
maximum  permissible  fee  of  iprt*,  a  week.  They  could  not 
draw  any  hard-and-fast  line  between  that  and  secondary 
education,  Those  schools  were  giving  the  rudiments  of 
technical  instruction,  and  if  those  were   ^vvrm^  ^sJftWiV?,, 
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had  not  the  Government  already  acknowledged  the  prin- 
ciple that  they  were  to  go  somewhat  further  than  simple 
primary  education  ?    His  main  point  was  that  the  secondary 
schools  as  they  existed  in  England  did  not  supply  the  want 
of  the  country,  and  he  would  like  tn  hear  any  one  who  held 
an  opposite  opinion  maintain  that  at  the  present  moment 
secondary  schools  had  satisfied  the  requirements  of  Eng- 
land.    He  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  Canon  Daniel 
bring  forward   the  argument  which  had  been   so  lai^ely 
used  about  primary  education,  the  pauperisation  argument. 
They  had  heard  in   that  very  section  a  gentleman   from 
America  give  his  experience  of  free  schools  and  free  univer- 
sities, and  his  evidence  was  all  the  more  valuable  because 
he  admitted  that  in  American  education  what  he  regretted 
most  was  the  absence  of  religious  education.     Yet  in  spite 
of  this  he  -'iaid  that  he  was  bound  to  state  that  free  educa- 
tion from  the  primary  schools  to  the  universities  did  not 
pauperise  the  nation,  and  that  it  was  as  highly  appreciated 
in  such  institutions   as  the   John    HopVins  University  as 
education  for  which  /zoo  or  ^^300  a  year  was   paid  at 
Eton,  Oxford,  or  Cambridge.     Then  Canon  Daniel,  if  he 
followed  his  argument,  said  he  would  leave  it  to  time,  and 
that  want  would  supply  itself,  but  he  doubted  if  it  was  a 
question  of  time.     Were  they  to  wait,  for  instance,  another 
100  years  to  get  a  satisfactory  system  of  sccondar>'  cducu- 
tion?     Canon  Daniel  had  great  faith  in  companies.     He 
himself  thought  that  companies  in  one  way  had  done  a 
very  great  work.    The  nation  was  very  far  behind  in  girls' 
education,  and  the  Girls'   Public  Day   School   Company 
had  supplied  an  enormou.i  want     Whether  a  Boys'  Public 
School  Company  on  similar  lines  would  be  found  equally 
successful  yet  remained  to  be  proved.     Canon  Daniel  told 
them  that  the  Church  School  Company  had  started  six  or 
seven  schools,  but  it  was  to  be  doubled  whether  the  fees 
which  middle-class  parents  could  afford  to  pay  that  com- 
pany would  enable  the  payment  of  a  5  per  cent,  dividend. 
The  girls'  schools  appealed  to  a  higher  class,  and  in  their 
case  there  was  no  competition  with  endowed  schotjts.  Then 
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came  the  great  question  whether  it  was  possible  to  have 
St.ite  initiation  without  Stite  interference.      For  his  part 
he  believeJ  it  was,  and  he  tiiuught  that  tfiere,  again,  he 
might  go   back  to  primary  education  an<]  say   that  the 
question    there   had    been    solved.      They   all    knew   that 
private  societies  like  the  National  Society,  when  first  Mr. 
Forster's  bill  was  introduced,  said  that  religious  schools 
would  be  stopper!  and  that  the  Hoard  would  devour  them. 
Now  had  not  the  two  found  in  primary  education  a  modus 
viwfidif     Had  they  not  actually   increased  at  the  same 
time  that  the  board  schools  had  been  established  all  over 
the  country?     He    wanted    the  Government  to   do  what 
they  had    done  in    the    case  of  primary   schools,   which 
was  to   say  if  there  were   a  sufficient    number  of  inha- 
bitants in  any  town  or  district  who  had  not  a  secondary 
school,  such  a  school  should  be  founded  in  the  district. 
He  thought  that  Mr.   Stanley  had  shown   in  his  paper 
it  was  perfectly  possible   to   have  the   initiation  of  the 
Government   without  necessarily  any  Government   inter- 
ference or  control.     He  was  strongly  in  favour  of  munici- 
pal regulation  of  schools  as  opposed  to  State  regulation, 
[ow  far  the  Guverntncnt  should  be  able  in  extreme  cases 
•re  a  school  was  not  doing  itt  duty,  to  interfere  was.  he 
lUghtfA  minor  point.    He  should  invite  Mr.  Stanley,  when 
he  aniwcred,  to  be  a  little  more  explicit  about  the  formation 
of  his  council,  as  that  was  an   important   point     The 
councils,  even  the  remodelled  councils  of  some  of  the  great 
schools,    had    not    proved    so  eminently    satbfactorj',    he 
thought  Mr.  Stanley  would  allow,  in  the  case  of  a  school 
with  which  he  was  acquainted.     His  main  point  was  that 
the  Government  could  initiate  schools,  could  require  schools 
to  be  founded,  just  as  they  had  heard  so  ably  explained  to 
them  that  morning,  that  any  town  in  France  might  make  a 
request  for  a  /jvA*,  or  a  college,  that  request  going  before 
the  central  council,  and  if  they  thought  there  was  a  case, 
the  council  granting  the  iyc^r  or  college.     Should  they  not 
have  the  same  thing  in  England  ?  They  heard  France  quoted 
again  and  again  as  the  country  of  red  tape,  the  country  of 
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doctrinaires,  and  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  txplodcd,  he 
hoped  for  good,  the  famous  story  of  the  Minister  and  the 
Clock. 

Mr.  SONNENSCHEIN  said  that  on  several  points  of  detail 
he  dilTered  from  Canon  Daniel,  hiit  in  the  main  he  sympa- 
thised with  him.  A  remark  was  made  in  Mr.  Stanley's 
paper,  alluding:  to  the  grtat  improvement  that  had  taken 
.place  in  elementary  schools.  He  did  not  deny  that  some 
improvement  had  taken  place,  but  what  he  did  most  em- 
phatically deny  was  that  a  great  improvement  had  taken 
place.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  expression  used  as  to  the 
result  of  the  Government  action  being  an  apotheosis  of 
expensive  mediocrity.  That  was  truly  the  case.  He  had 
described  to  Professor  Stoy,  of  Jena,  to  M.  LinrtI,  and 
several  other  foreigners,  as  fully  as  he  possibly  could  the 
system  of  payment  by  re-tult,  and  they  all  unanimously 
condemned  it.  That  same  system  was  still  persisted  in. 
But  he  could  refer  thcfn  to  Professor  Tliorold  Rogers'  'Six 
Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,'  p.  555,  in  which  he  spoke 
strongly  of  the  Inconsistency  of  payment  by  results.  If 
the  Government  gave  the  secondary  schools  a  subvention, 
it  must  be  done  on  cither  one  of  two  systems.  They  must 
cither  give  subventions  on  the  Continental  System,  and 
Kimply  make  good  the  deficits  in  the  annual  budget  of  the 
schools  without  examination  of  the  ratults,  or  they  must 
adhere  to  the  English  System  of  payment  by  results.  The 
first  they  would  not  and  could  not  do,  for,  as  Mr.  Kitch  had 
once  told  him  very  justly.  Government  would  always  take 
care  that  for  every  shilling  they  paid  they  got  twelve- 
pennyworth  of  work,  and  as  examination  of  results  was  the 
only  test  the  Department  bclie\-ed  in,  they  would  certainly 
not  abandon  it ;  nor  could  they  do  so  without  jeopardising 
their  present  rt'gime  ;  but  if  they  introduced  into  secondary 
schools  payment  by  results  and  their  Government  Standards, 
they  would,  no  doubt,  extinguish  the  incurably  bad  schools, 
they  would  also  improve  the  strnlum  of  schools  next  above 
these,  but  they  would  depress  the  good  and  the  best  schooLs 
to  an  inferior  level,  and  on  the  whole  greatly  and  permanently 
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injure  secondary  education.  He,  for  one,  was  determined, 
if  an  inspector  entered  his  scliont,  to  cram  their  absurd 
standards  down  his  throat,  to  expel  him  and  to  close  his 
school. 

Mr.  Tennant  *vas  .sure  tluit  every  one  would  appreciate 
the  motive  which    Mr.  Stanley    had   in   endeavouring    to 
improve  the   sccondiuy  education  of  the  country.      The 
fact  that  the  Government  had  already  interfered,  to  a  lai^c 
extent,  in  the  primary  education   of  the  country  set  the 
precedent,  which  rendered  it  almost  necessary  that   the 
great  question,  whether  the  State   should  aindertakc  the 
secondary  education  of  the  country,  should  come  up  for 
discussion.      If  it  could   be  shown  that  the  same  cause 
existed  for  the  State  interfering  in  the  secondary  education 
that  there  was  with  reyard  to  primary  education,  it  was  no 
doubt  a  considerable  one.     The  reason  why  the  State  inter- 
fered in  primary  education  was  that  it  was  found  there 
were  a    large  number  of  children  of  parents  who   were 
unable  to  give  the  education.     If  it  could  be  .shown  that 
in  the  middle  class  the  mass  of  people  were  unable  to  give 
secondary  education  to  their  children,  there  was  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  State  should  assume  the  same  responsi- 
bility towards  those  children  that  it  had  assumed  towards 
the  children  under  the  primary  education  system.     So  far 
as  he  could  sec,  that  movement  was  entirely  wanting.     He 
took  it  the  middle  classes  of  the  country  were  able  to  give 
the  education  to  their  children  which  they  required,  and 
the  whole  jjist  of  Mr.  Stanley's  arfjiimcnt  turned  upon  that 
quc:stion.     It  was  not  for  the  State  to  step  in  and  say  that 
because  certain   parents  were    ncgilectful  of   their  duty, 
although  capable  of  performing  it,  the  State  should  under- 
take the  duty.     If  parents  were  unable  to  perform  the  duty, 
that  was  an  excuse  for  the  State  undertaking  it     But  if  the 
middle  classes  of  the  country  were  capable,  and  they  cer- 
tainly were  capable  with  the  assistance  of  the  endowments 
which  might  be  appropriated  to  the  purpose,  of  providing 
the  education,  then  it  seemed  to  him  there  was  no  cause  for 
direct  interference  by  the  Government.     He  knew  nothing 
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more  absurd  than  the  existing  arrangements  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  education  of  children,  and  the 
times  at  which  they  left  school.     If  children  could  pass 
the  fourth  standard  at  ten  years,  they  were  permitted  to  go 
to  work,  but  those  were  the  very  children  who  oujjht  to 
continue  their  education.     The  stateof  the  education  of  the 
child  ought  to  have  noticing  to  do  with   leaving  school. 
TTie  clever  child  ought  to  be  kept  in  school  till  the  proper 
age,  till  ten  during  the  i^hole  day,  and  half  lime  up  to 
thirteen,  and    that  ought   to  apply,  not  simply  to  clever 
children,  but  also  to  ignorant  children.     The  Government, 
however,  had  said  that  the  stupid  children  should  be  kept 
in  school,  and  the  clever  children  should  be   turned  out 
In  the  British  and  Foreign  School  with  which  he  was  con- 
nccted,  in  consequence  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Govern- 
ment, children  left  school  a  great  deal  too  early,  because 
the>'  were  told  that  if  they  were  good  children,  and  got  well 
fonvard  in  their  standard,  they  might  have  the  enormous 
privilege  of  going  away  from  school.      He  tliought  there 
was  nothhig  whatever  to  show  that  the  interference  of  the 
Government  in  secondary  schools  would  produce  the  bene- 
fits that  it  was  alleged   it  would  do.      He  thought   that 
the  ridiculous  arrangements  at   present  existing  in   pri- 
marj'  schools  would  most  undoubtedly  be  imported  by  the 
Government  into  secondary  schools.   He  had  a  son  who  had 
been  engaged   several  years   in   connection   with  the  lace 
buaincss  in   Nottingham,  and  within    the   last    two  years 
he  had  gone  to  Saxony,  where  the  system  of  State  educa- 
tion was  very  perfect.     He  believed  that  of  all  the  men 
from  Saxony  who  were  in  the  German  array  at  the  time 
of  ihe  last  war,  there  was  only  one  who  could  not  read  and 
write  welt.     But  his  son  said  that  a  Saxon  workman  could 
not  be  compared  to  an  English  workman,  the  latter  being 
incomparably  superior.     As  u  matter  of  fact,  the  Saxon 
workman   was  a    machine  who  was   drilled   down  to   a 
Government  type,  and  instead  of  being  made  better,  as 
might  be   expected  from    his   educational  advantages,  his 
education  had  not  produced  the  result  which  might  have 
\xcv\  expected. 
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Dr.  WonviElJ.  said  the  phrase.  Government  interference, 
had  been  used  a  good  many  times,  and  he  IhouRlit  they 
were  nearly  all  agreed  that  they  did  not  want  Oovcrnnicnt 
interference.  Aid  was  required  to  extend,  strengthen,  and 
improve  the  existing  machinery,  but  not  such  interference 
as  would  check  or  destroy  the  efforts  of  the  many  institu- 
tions that  were  doing  excellent  work.  What  was  the 
kind  of  help  that  the  Government  should  render  at  the 
prci^ont  moment  in  connection  with  wcondary  education  ? 
There  was  a  great  difference  in  principle  between  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Government  to  elementary  education  and  to 
secondary  education.  The  system  of  elementary  education 
was  constructed  on  the  hy])othcsi.s  that  there  were  parents 
too  poor  to  purchase  education  at  its  full  coal,  and  also 
parents  who  were  indifferent  with  regard  to  education, 
and  who  had  to  be  compelled  to  send  Ihcir  children  to 
school.  The  axiom  which  ought  to  lie  at  the  base  of  all 
reasoning,  action,  and  legislation  with  regard  to  secondary 
education,  was  that  where  parents  had  the  intelligence  and 
means  to  select  and  pay  for  a  suitable  and  cfRcient  cduca.* 
tinn.  the  responsibility  rested  with  the  parents.  Where 
there  was  respoasibility  there  was  also  privilege;  and  the 
parents  should  have  the  privilege  of  deciding  what  should 
be  the  character  of  the  education  their  children  should 
receive.  I  lad  anything  been  done  for  secondary  and  higher 
education  in  this  country,  and,  if  so,  what  had  done  it? 
Were  there  not  important  and  cxecllcnt  public  schools, 
many  good  endowed  schools,  and  also  good  private  schools  ? 
Now  what  had  made  that  system  of  good  schools  ?  The 
cntcn^rise  and  the  general  intelligence  of  the  educated  part 
of  the  community.  .And  was  that  intelligence  less  now 
than  it  was  formerly?  Could  it  be  depended  upon  less  now 
than  at  previous  times  in  the  history  of  the  country?  Un- 
doubtedly, education  in  all  ranks  was  of  a  higher,  better, 
and  more  varied  character  now  than  it  used  to  be,  and  it 
was  more  widely  diffused,  and  they  should  have  greater  con- 
fidence than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  ability  nf  that 
higher  intelligence  to  provide  for  and  to  direct  the  secondary 
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and  higher  education  of  the  country.  But  the  intelligent 
parent  required  certain  :ii<I  anJ  jirotcctioii  against  deception, 
to  enable  him  to  use  his  judgment  aright,  and  that  was  the 
point  he  wished  to  draw  particular  -ittentinn  ta  The 
Government  alone  could  give  the  intelligent  parent  the 
necessary  information  and  protection.  He  had  to  admit, 
that  in  spite  of  a  strong  desire  to-  know  more  about  the 
state  of  the  education  of  the  country^  that  he  was  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  methods  pursued  in  the  best  schools 
in  the  country,  ami  in  the  relation  of  those  schools  to  one 
another ;  and  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him,  with  the 
keenest  desire,  to  penetrate  the  veiL  If  he  visited  the 
school  of  a  neighbour,  the  chances  were  that  he  would  be 
received  as  if  he  had  come  to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the 
land.  If  a  schoolmaster  found  it  so  difiicult  to  get  Informa- 
tion of  this  kind,  the  ordinary  parent  must  find  it  impos^^iible. 
Was  not  this  what  they  wanted  from  the  Government  at 
the  present  time?  The  Government  might  begin  by  taking 
such  information  as  might  be  volunteered  by  schools,  and 
having  tested  its  accuracy,  disseminate  it  through  the 
country.  It  shnuld  not  be  given  in  Blue  Books  eollcctcd 
in  a  great  mass  by  a  Commission  oree  in  ten  years,  but 
in  monthly  or  quarterly  reporfci.  To  give  that  information 
the  Government  would  be  obliged  to  inspect  and  examine 
schools,  and  that  would  involve  cust.  He  left  it  to  the 
politicians  to  say  whether  it  was  more  desirable  that  the 
funds  ncccisary  should  come  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
or  theratcs.  Inspection  and  examination  of  schools  should 
become  general.  If  die  Conference,  by  asking  the  question, 
why  the  best  professional  ability  and  experience  In  the 
examination  of  .schools  should  be  ru-stricted  to  elementary 
schools,  should  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  monopoly,  it 
would  be  a  result  well  worth  the  sitting  of  the  Conference. 
In  order  to  oi^anisc  the  secondarj'  and  higher  education  of 
the  countrj',  the  first  step  was  to  sec  what  the  resources  of 
the  country  were  in  regard  to  that  education,  There  were 
yet  charities  and  endowments  to  be  utilised,  and  philan- 
thropy was  not  >'et  dead,  as  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Notting- 
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ham.  and  Liverpool  had  lately  proved.  He  would  refer  to 
one  particular  case  in  illustratian.  The  newly  appointed 
tni&tccs  of  the  Mitchell  Charity  in  the  City  of  London  had 
lately  begun  work.  One  of  their  fust  efforts  was  to  establish 
a  series  of  scholarships  extending  from  the  elementary 
schools  to  the  university.  For  this  puq)o.^c  they  needed 
information,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  was  immense. 
They  had  at  last  succeeded  in  arranging  a  series  of  schools, 
so  Ihat  A,  the  eEementary,  sent  scholars  to  B  ;  B  was 
u-iliing  to  take  them  from  A,  and  to  hand  tlicm  over  to 
C  ;  C  was  willing  to  take  them  from  B,  and  to  pass  them 
on.  and  so  right  up  to  the  university.  That,  to  his  mind, 
was  the  first  attempt  that  had  really  been  made  to  organize 
the  secondary  and  higher  education  of  the  country.  The 
building  in  which  the  Conference  was  as.'iembted  was  a 
scientific  university  to  which  boys  from  the  elementary 
schools  would  be  gradually  lifted,  passing  through  a  middle- 
class  school  and  the  Finsbury  Technical  College,  and 
having  altogether  a  six  years'  course  by  means  of  the 
Mitchell  scholai'3hip.s. 

Mr.  Anukesen  said  they  had  heard  Mr.  Sonnenschcin, 
who  reported  from  the  south,  and  he  would  bring  one  word 
from  the  north  of  Germany,  ile  had  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  Mr.  Stanley's  address,  but  he  should  say  the 
Government  must  look  upon  the  educational  means  of  a 
country  as  a  whole.  He  would  not  call  the  officer  who 
visited  the  schools  an  inspector,  but  would  give  him  the 
same  name  that  was  given  to  him  in  Germany,  namely 
Schulralli.  The  Schulrath  was  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  everywhere  he  visited  the  schools,  each  master 
gave  a  special  lesson  before  an  audience.  That  was  a  feast 
day.  It  was  not  such  an  examination  as  took  place  in  this 
country,  where  the  little  urchins  were  taken  and  examined 
one  by  one.  That  was  torture  to  little  children,  and  was 
not  the  right  thing.  The  visitation  should  be  the  test  of 
the  master,  who  should  show  what  he  could  do,  and  any- 
one who  cuuld  read  faces,  and  understood  work,  would  soon 
see  whether  the  master  knew  what  he  was  about  or  not. 
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That  was  the  only  kind  of  inspection  or  examination 
which  could  do  good,  and  he  thought  that  all  good  schools 
should  be  examined,  and  that  public  schools  should  not  be 
exempt. 

(The  Duke  of  BUCKINGHAM  AND  CHANDOS  vacated  the 
chair,  which  was  then  taken  by  Mr.  FtTCll.) 

Professor  Stov  (Jena),  who  addressed  the  section  in 
German,  said  : — The  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  before 
ine  will  kindly  allow  me  to  add  a  few  words  in  support  uf 
their  views. 

1.  From  a  pedagogic  point  of  view  the  absolute  rute  of 
the  State  over  the  school  must  be  rejected.  For  our 
children  do  not  belong  to  the  State  only,  as  in  the  republics 
of  classical  antiquity,  but  they  arc  justly  claimed  as  well  by 
the  family  and  the  parish. 

2.  The  State  will  always  be  more  or  less  inclined  to 
treat  the  young  as  instruments  subservient  to  political 
interests ;  consequently  it  only  directs,  ordains,  and  de- 
mands that  certain  accomplishments  required  for  its  pur- 
poses should  be  attained  at. 

3.  But  neither  are  schools  banausic  workshops,  nor  are 
teachers  drill-masters  and  overseers. 

4.  The  premiums  granted  by  the  Governments  for 
educational  attainments,  not  unlike  the  mystic  well  in 
fairy  talc  turning  into  Hint  all  that  drank  of  it,  blights 
and  cramps  the  hearts  as  well  of  the  teachers  as  of  the 
children. 

Oberschulrath  Dr.  voN  SallwOrk  said  he  had  the  honour 
of  being  a  German  Schulrath,and  he  fell  obliged  to  refer  in 
a  few  words  to  what  his  friend,  Professor  Sloy,  had  said. 
He  did  not  believe  when  he  went  to  inspect  a  school  that 
it  was  a  fca.st  for  the  school,  as  had  been  said  In  a  previous 
address,  but  neverthele^is  he  could  not  find  that  it  was  a 
tortuFC.  He  was.  of  opinion  that  if  a  Government  chose  its 
Inspectors  out  of  the  best  i>cdagogucs  of  the  country,  the-se. 
Inspectors,  being  posschscd  themselves  of  the  true  principles 
of  a  sound  pedagogy,  would  beware  of  suppressing  indivi- 
duality,  instead  of  encouraging  av.d  Vc&ding  it  to  the  right 
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way.  In  that  manner  he  believed  there  would  be  no  danger 
for  the  freedom  of  education  from  Governmental  inspection. 
The;  Rev.  Canon  Daniel  in  replying  to  the  observations 
of  the  various  speakers,  said  that  the  first  remark  he  had  to 
,ke  was  that  the  great  difference  between  Mr.  Stanley  and 
iself  was  not  as  to  whether  secondary  education  needed 
improvement  in  this  country.  About  that  point  they  were 
agrcedf  He  did  not  think  they  had  enough  machinery  for 
the  purposes  of  secondary  education,  nor  did  he  think  that 
the  secondary  education  given  was  as  good  as  they  could 
v^ish,  but  they  differed  on  this  point,  as  to  how  the  defi- 
ciency should  be  supplied.  Was  it  to  be  by  compulsory 
co-operation  or  by  vohintary  co-operation  ?  Mr.  Stanley 
was  in  favour  of  compulsory  co-npcration,  and  said  that  a 
rate  should  be  levied  to  which  all  men  should  contribLtc, 
whether  they  approved  of  the  sy.'item  or  not,  whether  they 
derived  any  benefit  from  the  system  or  not.  He  himself 
was  against  that,  and  was  in  favour  of  persons  contributinjj 
to  secondary  education  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  they 
derived  from  it.  In  the  cases  of  the  poor  a  different  prin- 
ciple stepped  in,  and  there  indeed  all  classes  were  taxed  for 
the  benefit  of  one  class.  But  when  they  cnme  to  the  middle 
class,  they  had  to  deal  with  a  totally  different  conditEon  of 
things.  They  had  there  people  who  could  pay  for  their  own 
education,  and  why  should  they  not  be  permitted  the  extra- 
ordinary privilege  of  doing  it?  They  couM  pay  and  were 
willing  to  pay,  but  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  pay ;  while 
otiier  people  were  compelled  to  pay  in  support  of  a  system 
which  they  did  not  approve  of.  and  the  advantages  of  which 
they  could  not  utilise.  That  was  wholly  unreasonable. 
Mr,  Stanley  seemed  to  forget  that  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners came  out  in  1868,  and  that  they  were  now  living 
in  1884.  The  whole  object  of  his  paper  was  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  madcnn  1868.  Since  then  the  Act 
of  1870  had  been  passed.  The  elementary  schools  had 
been  provided  for,  and  educational  charities  which  used  to 
be  employed  for  elementary  education,  were  now  liberated, 
and  coutd   be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  middle-class 
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Ltlucation.  They  had  liad  educational  companies  estab- 
lished, and  that  was  a  great  event  in  the  luslory  of  education 
whicli  did  not  seem  to  have  been  recognised  by  the  majority 
of  previous  speakers.  There  was  a  great  principle  of  co- 
operation, which  had  coaic  to  the  front  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  why  should  they  not  take  advantage  of  it,  and 
draw  into  the  service  of  secondary  education  the  large 
amount  of  capital  lying  idle  in  the  country  and  only  wailing 
to  be  employed.  With  regard  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
lower  and  middle  clxss,  Mr.  Stanley  said  they  must  have 
secondary  board  schools  because  the  lower  middle  class 
were  dissatisfied.  Admit  that  thty  were:  if  a  person  was 
dissatisfied  was  that  a  reason  why  injustice  should  be  dune  ? 
Suppose  they  satisfied  the  lower  middle  class,  would  not 
ihc  class  immediately  above  luic  the  same  argument,  and 
then  the  class  above  that,  until  they  had  at  last  the  House 
of  Peers  claiming  that  their  children  should  be  educated 
at  the  public  expense.  It  would  be  necessary  to  settle 
the  question  whether  in  any  particular  district  the  c-ciAting 
machinery  for  secondary'  education  was  adequate.  Was  it 
sufficient,  was  it  efficient,  wa:*  it  satisfactory  ?  The  census 
would  tell  them  whether  it  was  sufficient,  but  the  census 
would  not  tell  them  whether  it  was  efficient.  The  third 
point  that  the  board  would  have  to  satisfy  was,  whether 
the  education  was  satisfactory,  and  that  was  a  point  they 
bad  had  to  settle  on  the  London  School  Board,  and  no 
doubt  on  other  school  boards  in  the  country.  Was  the 
cxistiny  education  satisfactory  ?  In  the  case  of  London, 
where  there  were  already  large  numbers  of  schools  in 
existence,  Roman  Catholic  Schools,  Church  of  England 
Schools,  Denominational  Schools  of  various  kinds,  he  had 
contended  on  the  board  that  the  accommodation  provided 
by  those  schools  ought  to  be  recognised.  What  was  the 
answer?  It  was  that  the  education  was  not  satisfactory; 
that  Protestants  could  not  send  their  children  to  Roman 
Catholic  Schools,  and  that  Roman  Catholics  could  not  send 
their  children  to  Protestant  Schools.  It  was  said  that  cer- 
tain scliools  were  Hi^h  Church  schools, and  that  the  people 
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of  the  neigh bourliood  could  not  be  forced  to  attend  those 
schools,  School  after  school  was.  in  this  waj',  blotted  out 
by  the  London  School  Board,  because  it  did  not  givi;  .an 
cducition  which  that  Board  in  its  supremacy  considered 
.satisfactory.  They  would  have  Just  the  same  difficulties 
to  contend  with  respecting  secondary  schools.  There  were 
schools  already  in  existent^,  and  the  Boards  proposed  by 
Mr.  Stanley  would  not  recognise  them,  because  it  would 
be  contended  that  the  education  they  gave  was  not  of  a 
satisfactory  character,  and  that  the  parents  of  children 
could  not  avail  themselves  of  it.  Mr.  Stanley  had  pro- 
tected himself  against  tlie  charge  of  c-xtravagancc.  and  said 
that  the  School  Hoard  rate  should  not  exceed  4^  Mr. 
Stanley  knew  what  their  experience  had  been  with  rcyard 
to  elementary  education.  They  had  been  told  that  the 
School  Hoard  rate  should  not  exceed  ^d.  but  in  sonic  parts 
of  the  country  it  icached  ^s.  or  4j-.,  and  the  gentlemen  from 
Scotland  said  it  was  Cs.  or  7^.  It  was  ridiculous  (Mr. 
Stanley  would  pardon  him  for  saying  so)  to  attempt  to 
fix  any  limit  of  that  kind.  It  was  like  Mrs.  Partington 
standing  by  the  se3-.>iidc  and  attempting  to  keep  out  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic  with  her  besom.  If  the  rates  only 
contributed  ^d.  the  State  would  have  to  contribute  the  rest ; 
and  if  the  State  contributed  to  any  extent  the  State  would 
insist  upon  State  control,  State  regulations,  State  c\'ery- 
thing.  The  whole  tendency  of  State  legislation  was  to 
crush  out  ail  local  action,  to  deal  with  Boards  as  small 
tilings,  and  to  deal  with  teachers  as  something  less.  He 
was  sorry  Lord  Reay  was  not  there,  and  thought  it  was  a 
great  pity  he  should  fire  a  parting  shot  and  not  wait  for 
people  to  have  an  opportunity  to  return  his  bullet.  He 
would  lilic  to  ask  Lord  Reay  if  he  had  been  to  London,  and 
whether  he  had  inquired  into  the  secondary  schools  all 
over  the  country.  He  had  met  people  who  had  been  to 
Hamburgh,  Bremen,  Rotterdam,  and  seen  the  show  schooU 
in  those  places,  and  these  people  were  apt  to  say,  "They  do 
these  things  better  abroad,"  but  were  i^^norant  of  what  was 
being  done  at  home.  Had  Lord  Reay  been  to  Miss 
Buss's  school } 
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The    Hon.  Lvulph    Stanley: — He  is  one  of  ite 

directors. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Daniel  said  he  was  astonished  to  hear 
it,  and  he  challenged  comparison  between  foreign  schoolsand 
their  own  High  Schools.  He  wa^  not  ashamed  of  what  had 
been  done  in  England,  and  he  doubted  whether  schools  in  any 
part  of  the  world  could  bear  comparison  with  the  best  high 
schools  in  this  country.  With  reference  to  what  had  been 
said  about  the  possibility  of  jobbery  in  connection  with 
School  Boards,  his  contention  was  that  in  spending  other 
people's  money  Boards  were  not  so  careful  as  they  were  in 
spending  their  own  money.  There  was  a  temptation  to 
extravagance.  They  did  not  look  to  little  losses  or  little 
gains.  Then  there  was  a  temptation  lest  the  machinery  of 
School  Boards  should  be  used  for  other  purposes  than 
education.  It  had  been  stated  he  ought  not  to  liavc  said 
anj^ing  about  pauperising  the  middle  class.  If  he  did  not 
support  hia  child,  and  the  State  supported  It  for  him,  or  if 
the  State  contributed  to  its  support,  he  was  pauperised 
more  or  less  to  that  extent  A  pauper  was  a  person  who 
was  maintained,  or  partially  maintained,  at  the  expense  of 
the  community,  and,  therefore,  If  a  child  were  fed  with 
mental  food,  that  is,  at  the  expense  of  the  community,  he 
was  in  the  same  position  as  If  he  were  fed  with  bodily  food, 
and  to  that  extent  he  was  pauperised.  If  a  country  pro- 
vided for  the  whole  education  of  the  people  then  no  doubt 
all  classes  m  ight  receive  the  benefit  of  that  public  education 
without  being  pauperised.  Evidently  they  were  becoming 
rapidly  demoralised,  and  people  who  would  have  been 
asliamcd  to  liave  their  children  educated  at  public  expense 
twenty  years  ago  were  prepared  to  be  pauperised  to  that 
extent  now.  He  could  not  help  admiring  thy  genlleman 
who  was  chairman  of  a  School  Board  and  who  said  they 
had  no  secondary  schools  under  his  Board,  but  that  they 
maintained  high  board  schouls  in  which  secondary  education 
was  given,  He  had  been  told  that  companies  had  done 
good  work,  but  that  they  had  not  overtaken  the  need.  He 
wished  to  point  out  that  the  work  of  these  companies 
would  increase  in  geometrical  ratio.    The  moi'c  they  sue- 
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cecdcd  the  more  they  would  succeed,  and  the  greater  would 
be  the  number  uf  schools  theywould  establish. 

The  Hon.  LVULPH  STANLEY.  M.P.,  said  that  in  summii^ 
up  the  discussion  he  would  begin  with  the  word  almost 
ring-ing  in  the  cars  of  the  meeting  when  Canon  Daniel  sat 
down,  which  was  that  the  middle  class  and  people  requiring 
secondary  education  in  this  country  would  be  pauperised 
by  a  State  system.  That  argument  came  naturally  enough 
from  Canon  Daniel,  who,  with  those  who  acted  with  him, 
had  always  coupled  the  School  Board  system  with  the  Poor 
Law,  but  he  (Mr.  Stanley)  had  always  contended  that  a 
public  system  of  elementary  education  had  nothing  pauper- 
ising about  it,  but  that  it  was  a  great  co-operative  effort 
of  the  nation  and  the  individuals  in  the  nation  to  estab- 
lish something  for  the  good  of  all  at  the  expense  of 
all  according  to  their  means.  The  only  justification 
for  any  expenditure  of  public  money  either  on  primary 
education,  secondary  education,  the  police,  the  army,  or 
anything,  was  that  the  expenditure  was  for  the  good  of  the 
countr)'  as  a  whole,  and  the  argument  that  people  had  to 
pay  for  what  they  did  not  like  applied  to  the  Quaker  who 
had  to  pay  for  the  army.  The  nation  first  of  alt  made  up 
its  mind  for  certain  expenditure  as  being  for  the  good  of 
the  whole,  and  then  determines  how,  cither  by  general  or 
local  taxes,  the  money  shall  be  raised  for  that  purpose. 
The  nation  were  not  going  to  ask  each  individual  minority 
whether  they  liked  certain  expenditure  or  not.  It  had 
been  contended  by  the  dissenters  that  because  they  did  not 
like  the  Established  Church  it  was  very  unjust  that  the 
tithes  from  their  land  should  go  to  it,  but  he  did  not  think 
that  the  most  reasonable  advocates  of  disestablishment 
would  recognise  the  force  of  that  argument.  With  regard  to 
the  organization  of  secondary  education,  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  public  moment  and  interest  was  admitted,  and  It  was 
said  that  recourse  might  be  had  to  the  old  endowments  ;  but 
those  old  endowments  being  obviously  inadequate  in 
amount,  and  unequally  distributed  in  area,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  tliey  should  have  a  complete  system,  and  that 
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they  should  call  in  the  aid  of  some  form  of  taxation. 
Endowments  were  as  much  national  [)ropcrty  as  the  money 
that  came  from  taxation.  Endowments  were  no  doubt 
recognised  as  a  local  national  property,  aud  the  fact  that 
these  endowments  had  been  diverted  from  one  church  to 
another,  and  from  one  object  to  another,  had  most  empha- 
tically asserted  their  national  character.  Therefore  he  said 
that  any  person  who  derived  support  and  education  from 
endowments  was,  if  there  was  any  force  in  the  argument,  as 
much  a  pauper  aa  another  who  living  in  a  town  \vhcrc  there 
were  no  endowments  enjoyed  secondary  education  from  the 
rates,  [f  aburgess  of  Bedford,  living  in  atown  with  a  large 
and  valuable  endowment,  took  advantage  of  that  trust,  and 
obtained  for  ^lo  an  education  worth  £,10  a  year,  he  was  as 
much  pauperised  as  if  living  in  a  town  like  Birmingham  or 
Manchester,  he  were  to  be  provided  with  higher  education 
by  the  town  out  of  the  rate.  He  thought  Canon  Daniel  said 
he  saw  at  the  end  of  a  long  vista  of  paupers  the  House  of 
Lords  coming  to  tlie  workhouse  (as  he  might  express  it)  by 
receiving  its  education  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  If 
there  was  any  class  in  the  country  who  were  paupers  in 
that  sense  it  was  the  upper  class,  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  landed  gentry  who  took  at  Eton,  Harrow,  Oxford, 
or  Cambridge,  the  vast  endowments  left  by  the  past  to  the 
present.  To  what  class  were  thase  appropriated  ?  Tliey 
were  appropriated  to  the  upper  class,  including  the  House 
of  Lords.  Ashe  had  said  in  his  opening  remarks  he  was 
sorry  for  the  House  of  Lords,  because  he  thought  Ihcy 
had  not  got  much  profit  out  of  their  pauper  allowance.  It 
was  found,  unfortunately,  that  the  greater  the  endowments 
the  greater  was  the  tendency  for  it  to  be  annexed  by  the 
upper  classes,  and  the  aristocracy,  who  had  gone  to  these 
schools  with  their  habits  of  extravagance  and  self-indul- 
gence, and  had  made  them  fashionable  and  expensive,  and 
nobody  had  benefited.  The  nation  had  lost  a  splendid  en- 
dowment for  the  advances  of  education,  and  the  House  of 
Lords  had  been  pauperi.sed,  according  to  Canon  Daniel. 
Canon  Daniel  >;aid  the  principle  of  ed  ucational  companies  had 
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not  been  sufficiently  recognised.  He  had  recognised  them 
distinctly,  anci  referred,  in  his  opciiiii{j  paper,  to  the  .splcnditl 
work  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company,  Limited. 
He  knew  alittle  about  the  work  ofa  Day  School  Company, 
and  considered  it  was  an  illustration  of  what  could  be  done, 
and  what  could  not  bt  done,  by  such  companies.  They 
had  done  very  good  work  in  two  or  three  respects,  giving 
very  good  education,  \vhich  would  come  uithin  the  reach  o{ 
some  of  the  people  who  desired  to  educate  dicir  children. 
When  they  compared  the  cost  of  that  education  in  England 
with  what  it  was  got  for  on  the  Continent,  they  saw  that 
£iz  or  ;£ 1 5  a-year  charged  at  the  day  schools  for  girls  was 
very  much  beyond  the  price  paid  abroad.  The  Girls'  Day 
School  had  been  able  to  found  schools  and  make  them 
successful,  but  only  on  a  small  s<%le  compared  with  the 
wants  of  the  country.  They  had  a  little  more  than  5000  in 
the  schools.  They  had  tried  once  or  twice  to  extend  their 
operations  by  charging  a  lower  fee  in  what  they  called  their 
middle  school,  and  in  the  small  towns,  where  they  had  liad 
small  schools,  they  had  in  both  cases  been  unsuccessful. 
He  did  not  mean  educationally,  but  from  Uic  point  of  view 
of  the  interest  of  the  Company.  Private  effort  of  that  .sort 
was  limited  by  commercial  considerations.  The  Girls'  Day 
School  Comp;iny,  though  in  one  sense  a  commercial  under- 
taking, were  desirous  of  working  from  an  educational  point 
of  view,  and  they  never  declared  a  dividend  of  mure  than 
5  per  cent.,  but  they  were  obliged  to  bear  commercial  con- 
siderations in  mind,  and  could  not  open  a  school  in  a  town 
where  they  would  not  get  100  girls,  and  were,  therefore, 
not  justified  in  establishing  a  school.  What  the  GirLs'  Day 
School  Company  had  done  had  proved  the  great  advan- 
tage of  what  he  dwelt  upon  in  his  opening  paper,  of  a 
governing  body  covering  a  sufficient  area  and  having  a  good 
many  schools,  because  a  governing;  body  that  managed 
only  one  school  was  the  .slave  of  its  own  teachers,  but  a 
governing  body  which  managed  ten  or  twelve  schools  saw 
what  the  bust  teachers  could  do,  and  had  a  standard  for 
the  other  teachers.    One  or  two  ;ipcakcrs  had  pointed  out 
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that  there  were  in  this  question  two  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  and  they  were  the  same  difficiiltics  which  were  raised 
before  the  Elementary  Education  Act  was  passed.  One  was 
the  denominational  difficulty,  the  reluctance  of  particular 
denominations  to  surrender  the  control  of  the  education  of 
the  young  to  a  common  national  authority.  A  great  deal 
of  the  opposition  they  would  have  to  encounter  in  promoting 
any  national  system  of  secondary  education  had  for  years 
stopped  their  progress  in  establishing  a  system  of  primary 
education.  The  next  diRicuIty  was  the  opposition  ofpcrsons 
connected  with  private  schools,  who  feared  that  the  profits 
of  their  business  would  be  interfered  with.  He  was  very 
anxious  to  do  justice  to  existing  private  schools,  and  he 
would  correct  a  misapprehension  of  Canon  Daniel's.  He 
never  proposed  that  thc'local  school  authority  should  be  the 
judge  of  the  efficiency  or  of  the  suitability  of  the  schools  it 
was  to  supplement.  He  distinctly  said  that  the  most  impar- 
tial party  was  the  Educational  Department,  or  some  depart- 
ment which  might  be  created  mi  hoc.  The  third  difficulty 
they  would  have  was  one  they  had  met  witli  as  to  primary 
education — the  great  fear  of  the  ratepayer.  When  he 
heard  Dr.  Wormell,  he  could  not  help  thinking  of  a  cele- 
brated speech  which  was  once  made  at  the  Mansion 
House  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Rogers.  Rector  of  Ilishops- 
gate.  He  said  that  people  came  to  him  and  talked 
about  the  theological  difficulty,  and  about  economy  ; 
and  he  replied,  "  Hanjj  theology  1  hang  economy  !  Let 
us  get  to  work."  lie  would  say  that  unless  they  had 
somcthinjr  of  the  spirit  of  William  Rogers  and  determined 
to  get  to  work  they  would  never  do  anything.  He  was 
very  sorry  to  hear  Canon  Daniel  speak  in  the  iA"ay  he  did 
of  education  resembling  trade,  and  he  spoke  as  if  the  best 
schools  were  carried  on  in  tlie  way  of  private  trade.  He 
himself  thought  that  the  teacher's  mind  should  be  kept 
away  from  the  thought  of  making  an  extra  .^^lo  or  jC'OO 
out  of  his  school.  The  teacher  should  be  in  a  position  of 
rea.qonablc  comfort  and  independence,  and  his  mind  should 
be   bent   upon    education  alone.     He  would  wish  to  ask 
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Canon   Daniel   whether  he  did  not   think  that  mischief 
resulted  from  the  system  sometimes  foUowed  in  Lancashire 
of  farming  a  school  to  a  teacher,  which  was  one  of  those 
pestilent  devices  to  produce  apparent   results  ajid  cam 
money  with  the  minimiim  of  education.     They  got  some 
strong-minded  masters  who  paid  assistants  very  low  wages  ; 
they  were  up  to  all  sorts  of  tricks  with  the  Government 
examination,  and  they  turned  out  some  rough  and  ready 
work  ;  but  it  was  a  degrading  system  to  apply  to  element- 
ary or  to  secondary  education.     He  did  not  think  any  one 
had   challenged    the    fact   he  brought   forward   as  to  the 
absolute  absence  of  provision  of  secondary  education  in 
Kngland.     Prebendary  Brereton  had  spoken  of  the  Devon- 
shire County  School,  which  had  150  boys  in  it,  but  the 
county  had  400,000  inhabitants,  and  those  figures  were  a 
miserable    confession   of  total    failure.     According  to   the 
figures  of  the  Endowed  School  Commissioner."!,  they  ought 
in   Devonshire,   with    a    population  of  400,000,   to  have 
upward.^   of  6000   children    under   secondary  instruction. 
Somebody  had  stated  that  in  parts  of  Germany  there  were 
fifty  in  rooo  under  secondary  instruction,  but  he  must  say 
that  he  felt  inclined  to  doubt  those  figures,  and  would  hkc 
proof  before  he  gave  them  full  credence.    They  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  evils  of  the  code  and  the  possibility  of 
scandals,     He  wa.s  in  favour  of  State  aid,  but  desired  to 
have  the   main  management  and  control  locally.     It  was 
possible   to   frame  an    Act  of  Parliament   which   should 
limit  State  control   and   interference  ;   and   State  control 
should    be  regulated  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  cramp  the 
curriculum  of  the  secondary  schools.     He  had  said  in  his 
paper  that  they  would  have  Government  elementary  educa- 
tion on  a  betler  footing  if  there  had  been  a  diminution  of 
the  cramping  influence  of  the  Education  Department  With 
reference  to  what  he   had   said  as  to  a  twopenny   rate, 
it  was  perfectly  tnie  that  the  school  board  rate  had  gone 
up,  and  he  believed  it  would  go  up  still  higher.    It  would 
have  been  perfectly  easy  to  fix  a  limit  by  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  the  House  of  Commons  refused  a  limit  in  the 
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Act  of  187a  If  they  looked  to  any  country  where  the 
State  was  responsible  for  the  whole  education,  from  primaiy 
education  up  to  the  hif;hcst,  including  the  university,  they 
would  sec  that  the  total  disbursements  of  superior  educa- 
tion were  much  less  than  the  total  disbursements  on  pri- 
mary education  in  that  country.  Therefore  they  need  not 
apprehend  that  the  total  cost  of  any  complete  system  of 
secondary  education  would  be  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
primary.  What  the  character  of  the  Countj'  Poard  should 
be  was  a  matter  of  detail,  which  he  would  not  go  into. 
But  he  thnu^ht  he  had  intimated  what  the  general  acopc  of 
his  views  was.  The  Commission  nf  1S6S  had  recommended 
that  there  should  be  a  public  provision  of  secondary 
education,  and  such  a  critic  as  Mr.  Mathew  Arnold  had 
pleaded  ffir  that  as  one  of  the  great  things  wliicli  wa«  to 
raise  and  develop  the  civilisation  of  England.  Mr.  Mathew 
Arnold  in  one  of  his  last  articles  on  the  subject,  after  com- 
plaining of  the  apathy  of  the  middle  classes,  raised  the  cry 
ecce  coHverfhmir  ad  gentes.  He  foil  sure  that  what  was 
goir^  on  among  mechanics  and  artisans  in  the  large  towns 
showed  a  general  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education, 
and  he  had  no  fear  that  tlicy  would  not  demand  and 
establish  a  system  of  secondary  education. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Fitch)  said  he  must  ask  the  section 
to  return  their  thanks  to  the  readers  of  the  two  papers  who 
had  initiated  so  extremely  important  and  useful  a  discussion. 
Two  abler  and  more  honest  representatives  of  two  very 
different  and  contending  view«  on  the  subject,  they  could 
not  possibly  have  had  ;  and  he  might  be  permitted  to  add, 
from  a  long  personal  acquaintance  with  both  of  them,  that 
over  and  above  their  public  and  political  or  clerical  standing 
in  regard  to  the  subject,  both  gentlemen  had  given  a  great 
deal  of  very  earnest  personal  attention  to  it.  lie  especially 
congratulated  the  meeting  upon  the  fulness  and  thorough- 
new  with  which  the  subject  had  been  discussed.  As  that 
was  the  last  afternoon  of  a  very  interesting  week  he  would 
lake  the  liberty  of  congratulating  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference on  the  fresh  and  vigorous  way  in  which  its  discus- 
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sions  had  been  carried  on.     He  offered  the  hearty  thanks  of 
the  section  to  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley  and  to  Canon  Daniel. 

Mr.  Storr  asked  to  be  permitted  to  add  the  name  of 
Lord  Reay,  as  he  was  sure  there  was  no  man  to  whom  the 
Conference  owed  so  much,  and  no  man  who,  if  he  could 
have  been  in  two  places  at  one  time,  would  have  liked 
better  to  have  heard  Canon  Daniel's  reply,  and  to  have 
replied  to  him.  Lord  Reay  had  done  everything  he  possi- 
bly could  to  preserve  the  harmony  and  unity  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  he  was  very  sorry  Lord  Reay  could  not  be  in 
two  places  at  once. 
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CONCLUDING  MHETING. 


Saturday,  August  9, 1 1.30  a.m. 


A  GENERAL  meeting  of   the    Conference  was   held    on 
Saturday,  Augoist  9th,  Lord  Keay  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  said  the  first  business  was  to  pass  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Foreign  Government  delegates, 
which  would  be  moved  by  Mr.  Fitch. 

Mr.  J.  G.  FiTCU  said  that  no  one  could  be  more  sensible 
than  he  was  of  the  great  value  of  the  co-0|)eraliun  they 
had  h;id  from  the  gentlemen  who  represented  foreign 
nations.  In  every  section  they  had  had  the  advantage  of 
the  knowledge  and  experience  brought  to  them  from 
France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland. — in  fact  every 
part  of  Europe — and  from  the  United  States.  He  moved 
that  the  heartiest  thanks  be  accorded  to  ihe  foreign  dele- 
gates who  had  favoured  the  Conference  with  their  presence 
and  their  counsel. 

Dr.  Graham  said,  like  Mr.  Fitch,  he  felt  quite  taken  un- 
awares in  being  called  upon  to  second  this  important  vote, 
and  he  could  only  express  his  regret  that  some  intimation 
lud  not  been  conveyed  to  him  beforehand,  so  that  he 
might  have  had  an  op|)ortunity  of  preparing  something 
suitable  to  the  occasion  and  which  would  be  worthy  of 
the  audience  and  of  those  gentlemen  whose  hearty  co- 
operation they  had  all  enjoyed.  It  had  been  to  him  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  pleasure  and  gratification  to  find  so 
many  distinguished  foreigners  of  various  political  views  all 
heartily  united  in  working  together  harmoniously  for  the 
success  of  that  great  Conference.  lie  begged  heartily  to 
second  the  vote  of  thanks. 
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The  resolution  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 
M.  LlARD.  Kcctor  of  Uic  Ac&dcmy  of  Caen,  who  was 
called  upon  by  Lord  Rcay  to  respond  for  France,  said : — 
I  must,  in  the  first  place,  Uiank  you,  in  the  name  of  the 
French  delegates,  for  the  courteous  welcome  wc  have 
met  with.  We  bcHcvc,  and  everything  in  your  speech 
and  deeds  tends  to  confirm  our  opinion,  that  it  was 
not  simply  on  your  part  the  commonplace,  and  in  some 
degree,  compulsory  courtesy  extended  by  hosts  to  their 
guestt,  and  that  there  was  mingled  with  it  some  sympathy 
for  our  ideas  in  the  matter  of  education. 

1  thank  you  also  for  the  profit  we  have  derived  from  this 
Conference.  We  knew,  on  coming  here,  that  we  were  not 
to  hear  acadcmica!  discussions  on  the  general  questions  of 
teaching  and  education.  Other  questions,  of  a  more  direct 
interest,  legitimately  engrossed  your  attention.  We  had 
neither  the  presumption  nor  the  rashness  to  come  with  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  you  some  solutions  of  these  diffi- 
culties. Nor  did  we  come  with  tlie  object  of  imitating  you, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  you  arc  inimitable.  Messieurs 
les  Anglais.  Vour  educational  institutions  have  so  much 
originality,  that  in  order  to  live  and  bear  fniit,  they  have 
need  of  the  British  soil,  of  the  British  climate  ;  tran;itp]anted 
on  foreign  soil,  instead  of  flourishing,  they  would  wither ; 
wc  cannot  imagine  universities  like  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
existing  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  But  if  by  simply  and 
modestly  explaining  to  you  the  organisation  of  our  public 
'education,  wc  have  been  able  to  be  of  some  service,  wc 
'congratulate  ourselves  upon  it,  in  the  same  way  as  wc  are 
thankful  for  the  lessons  wc  have  been  taught  in  England. 

Our  two  nations  have  a  different  genius ;  each  of  them 

J  docs  well  what  belongs  to  her  proper  genius,  and  there 

ifould  be  no  advantage  for  either  in  trying  tocopy  servilely 

le  other.     Your  Bacon  and  our  Descartes  appear  to  mc  to 

Ipersonify,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  diflcrcnt  tendencies  of 

te  French  mtnd  and  of  the  English  mind  ;  Bacon,  one  of 

;  pioneers  of  the  experimental  method,  who  counsels  to 

ither  facts,  and  to  advance  only  according  to  the  dictates 
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of  experience;  Descartes,  the  liberator  of  human  thought, 
to  whom  confidence  in  the  human  mind  inspired  a  general 
conception  of  the  universe.  But  if  ideas  without  facts  are 
hazardous,  facts  without  ideas  arc  obscure,  and  there  comes 
a  day  when  experimental  science,  by  new  means,  comes  to 
the  same  end  in  demonstraling  these  general  conceptions, 
which  have  hitherto  been  put  forth  by  pure  thought 

In  the  matter  of  education,  as  in  everj'thing  else,  you  arc, 
and  yoji  will  remain,  men  of  experience  ;  we,  on  tlie  contrary, 
are,  and  jirobably  will  remain  idealists.   Whilst  in  England 
private  initiative  gives  birth,  so  to  speak,  to  facts,  in  raisingj 
institutions  so  varied  and  so  full  ofvitality,  in  France  thinkers 
are  trj'ing  to  bring  to  light  principles  which  the  legislators 
apply  in  the  laws,  and  which  w^  in  our  turn,  endeavour  to 
introduce  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  our  country.    But 
if  I   have  understood  aright  the  discussions  whicli  have 
taken  place  in  this  Conference,  it  would  seem  as  if  you 
were  not  disinclined  to  wish  for  a  more  rejjular  organization  j 
of  the  flourishing  institutions  foimded  by  private  initiative.' 
V'ou  thus  follow  a  path  different  to  ours.     It  matters  little! 
If  we  are  to  proceed,  we,  French,  from  ideas  to  facts,  you 
English,  from  facts  to  ideas,  wc  are  bound  to  meet  halfway. 

His  Excellency  the  Baron  he  Tp-NKDO,  Brazilian 
Minister,  responding  in  French,  expressed  his  gratification 
at  the  many  interesting  things  he  had  seen  and  heard 
during  the  Conference. 

Of  the  things  he  had  seen,  the  most  hopeful,  in  his 
opinion,  seemed  to  be  the  universal  determination  on  the 
part  of  all  the  delegates  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  from 
one  another,  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  all  for  a  full,  frank 
and  free  exchange  of  information, 

As  to  what  he  had  heard  he  could  not  but  feci  that  the 
cause  for  whose  advancement  they  had  been  called  together 
must  be  forwarded  by  tlie  well-considered  endeavour  of  the 
numerous  highly«trained  mind*  which  had  so  earnestly 
laboured  for  its  promotion.  He  felt  that  he  would  liavc  a 
nuwt  valuable  More  of  knowledge  to  send  home  to  his 
country   as   the  result   of  his   connection  witli   the  Coht 
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fercnce  ;  and  ho  would  look  forward  to  the  most  beneficial 
results  from  the  intcrchanfjc  of  views,  ideas  and  ojimions 
wliich  had  been  the  outcome  of  the  discussion  of  the  most 
varied  subjects  which  had  been  treated  of  during  the  week. 

Oberschulralh  Dr.  VoN  SallwOkk,  speaking  in  Ger- 
man, expressed  the  pleasure  it  had  been  to  him  to  spend  a 
week  at  that  important  gathering,  in  the  country  of  Bacon 
and  Locke  ;  a  country  in  which  the  principles  of  those  dis- 
tinguished men  had  been  so  thoroughly  and  practically 
Carried  out,  and  where  the  sincercst  respect  for  truth  and 
the  habit  of  incorrupted  criticism  ensured  the  recognition 
of  all  that  was  really  good  and  useful.  He  concluded 
in  English  as  follows  : — "  My  lord,  la.dies,  and  gentlemen, 
our  Conference  is  at  an  end,  and  I  sincerely  regret  it. 
My  only  duty  now  is  to  bid  you  a  very  hearty  farewell, 
and  to  offer  you  our  grateful  thanks  for  your  most  kind 
hospitality." 

GcncraJ  EATON,  in  responding  for  the  United  States, 
said : — "  My  lord,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  it  lias  given  me 
great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  be  present  at  this  Conference, 
even  a  single  day,  to  witness  the  widespread  and  inlelligcnt 
interest  here  manifested  in  this  great  subject.  Wo,  in 
America,  as  children  of  England,  cherish  kindly  sentiments 
towards  the  mother  country,and  think  oursclvcsacquaintcd 
with  her.  and  yet  when  we  come  here  wc  arc  always 
suqirised  with  the  marked  interest  shown  in  the  higher 
dements  of  human  progress :  in  this  great  prc^css  we 
rejoice  that  every  step  is  so  carefully  taken.  I  can  but 
rejoice  in  the  hospitality  which  goes  along  with  it,  as 
illustrated  last  night  at  the  Mansion  House,  the  centre  of 
hospitality  in  this  great  metropolis  of  the  world.  But  wc, 
in  America,  arc  not  sons  of  England  only;  we  draw  our 
citizens  from  every  nation.  We  arc  a  composite  people, 
and  we  cannot  but  look  back  on  the  course  of  those  nations 
whose  descendants  come  with  us.  The  German  school- 
ma-tter  has  been  abroad  in  America,  and  we  arc  greatly 
indebted  to  the  early  conceptions  of  the  Germans  in  the 
organisation  of  cducition  by  the  State.    Wc  are  also  greatly 
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indebted  to  Holland.  We  arc  told  the  story  how  the  early 
settler  in  New  England  resided  for  a  time  in  Holland,  and 
became  acquainted  with  the  ideas  of  civilisation  and  educa- 
tion there.  We  also  trace  in  some  of  the  schools  in  the 
State  of  New  York  to-day  the  characteristics  of  that  people. 
Then  wc  have  the  Swedish  element,  and  thcFrcnch  clement. 
Wc  have  received  from  many  lands  many  of  Uie  best 
people,  and  we  wish  they  were  all  the  best  These  varied 
elements  have  come  in  as  germs  which  make  up  our  pre- 
sent educational  problem,  and  to-day  we  are  struggling  with 
the  problem — for  it  is  a  struggle  with  us ;  and  if  I  under- 
stand it  correctly,  it  is  one  of  thof;e  problems  given  to  man 
with  which  he  must  ever  struggle.  Opposition  to  his  im- 
provement will  ever  be  present,  yet  he  must  be  firm  in  the 
determination  to  improve.  That  determination  must  be  in 
the  heart  of  every  individual.  We  seek  universal  educa- 
tion, and  yet  wc  recognise  a  large  illiteracy;  we  seek  the 
advancement  of  all  the  higher  elements  of  education,  and 
yet  we  see  the  opposition.  In  America  there  is  nu  decree 
of  education  issued  by  the  National  Government ;  but  that 
Government  is  not  indifferent  to  education  ;  it  is  iXn  patron. 
The  General  Government  set  apart  very  early  in  its  history 
a  lai^e  extent  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of  what  we  call 
common  schools,  and  for  the  benefit  of  university  instruc- 
tion— instruction  graded,  as  has  been  well  said  by  an 
Englishman,  from  the  gutter  to  the  University.  There  was 
set  apart  at  tliat  jwriod  a  larger  extent  of  tcrritor>'  than 
the  whole  of  J',ngUnd.  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  sale 
of  the  lands  has  constituted  the  great  funds  which  have 
given  the  amplest  means  for  education  —  elementary, 
secondary,  and  superior.  Since  then  the  General  Govern- 
ment has  given  more  grants- of  laud  for  the  establishment 
of  colleges  in  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  arU  It 
moreover  attempts  to  keep  in  mind  the  experience  of  the 
world.  Now,  hA  a  composite  people,  as  I  have  suggested, 
wc  go  back  witli  the  origin  of  these  our  elements :  wc 
observe  them  in  England,  wc  obsenc  them  in  every  nation 
in   Europe  ;    wc  observe  them   wherever  civilisation  has 
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planted  itself,  and  the  office  which  it  is  my  duty  to  admin- 
ister herein  finds  its  appropriate  work.  We  are  so  anxious 
to  meet  the  demands  of  all  our  people  that  we  cannot  dis- 
pense with  your  educational  magaaines.  Perhaps  seventy 
or  more  come  from  different  quarters  of  Europe  to  that 
office,  and  we  cannot  do  without  the  London  Times,  which 
treats  education  as  no  other  paper  of  general  news  does. 
I  mention  these  things  to  show  to  you  the  deep  interest 
we  have  in  this  Conference.  Wc  have  noticed  here  what  we 
try  to  do  for  ourselves.  My  office  has  20,000  American 
correspondents  who  draw  upon  this  gathering  of  informa- 
tion, and  who  receive  it  in  many  ways,  and  there  has  been 
growing  up  amongst  them  a  disposition  to  Icam  what  you 
have  been  doing  here.  We  regret  exceedingly  that  the 
General  Government  did  not  early  enough  appreciate  the 
importance  of  this  movement  to  grant  an  appropriation  of 
money,  in  the  absence  of  which  wc  are  not  so  largely 
represented  as  the  leading  educators  desired  to  be ;  for 
while  they  are  here  in  limited  numbers,  let  me  assure  you 
that  the  responses  of  the  educational  leaders  of  the  country 
to  whom  r  showed  the  correspondence  of  Lord  Rcay  and 
the  communications  oi  the  Government  with  respect  to  tliis 
Conference  were  most  hearty.  A  few  weeks  since,  at  a 
gathering  of  6(X)a  American  teachers  at  the  National  Asso- 
ciation in  Wisconsin,  I  mentioned  to  the  leading  men  the 
desire  I  had  that  they  should  be  able  to  come  here,  and  wc 
should  have  had  a  large  voluntary  representation  at  their 
own  expense  entirely  if  there  had  been  time.  They  would 
have  come  from  State  supervision,  from  city  supervision, 
from  collegiate  instruction,  from  normal  schools,  from  every 
department  of  education,  to  have  been  with  you  on  this 
occasion.  It  was  only  by  a  decision  twenty-four  hours 
before  I  sailed  that  I  was  able  to  be  here  the  short  time  I 
have  been.  It  was  not  only  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
gathering  and  learn  the  results  of  this  Conference  that  I 
came,  but,  influenced  by  the  movement  started  by  your  lord- 
ship, we  all  began  to  look  to  something  beyond — wc  want 
you  to  come  bodily  to  America.     1  remember  verj'  well 
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how  in  early  times  International  Kxhibitiuns  were  almost 
exclusively  for  commercial  purposes  ;  they  were  ^cat  fairs 
for  the  sale  of  merchandise;  and  I  remember  well  how, 
under  the  influence  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  England  orj^aniscd  the  Great  Kxhibition  in  1 85 1, 
which  enlarged  all  of  those  endeavours  beyond  a  merely 
commercial  character  and  gave  them  an  educating 
character.  All  their  commercial  benefits  were  retained, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  cauj^ht  the  attention  of  the  world, 
and  carried  it  into  fichls  of  improvement  and  fields  of 
instruction,  and  thai  spirit  and  that  method  have  remained 
to  this  day,  not  only  in  England  but  in  every  part  of  the 
world  where  these  exhibitions  arc  now  held.  It  impresses 
my  mind — I  feel  it  deeply  that  we  arc  indebted  to  England 
and  its  leadership  for  another  new  departure  here  in  an 
exhibitinti,  especially  a  Health  Exhibition,  in  whicli  the 
idea  is  recognised  that  health  is  dependent  on  education  ; 
that  the  appliances,  conditions,  ideas,  and  principles  Of 
health  and  of  sanitation  can  be  propagated  and  made 
universal,  and  can  produce  their  ultimate  benefitsonly  when 
education  takes  them  in  hand  and  teaches  them  to  every 
child  in  the  world.  We,  therefore,  acknowledge  our  indebted- 
ness to  you  and  your  as-iociatcs  for  this  second  departure, 
and  may  it  be  as  important  and  influential  and  beneficial 
as  the  first  great  departure  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
Pardon  me  for  the  length  of  these  observations,  and  kindly 
indulge  me  for  a  few  minutes  longer.  The  United  States 
propose  to  hold  an  exhibition  in  Nctv  Orlcaiw,  the  great 
city  at  the  moulh  of  the  Mississippi,  so  far  out  of  the  usual 
course  of  travel  as  to  be  comparatively  little  known,  but 
remarkable  for  the  vastiiess  of  ita  commerce  and  the 
readiness  of  Its  inter-communicatJon — having,  not  only 
access  to  all  the  world  by  the  ocean  and  to  the  interior  of 
(he  countrj'  by  the  great  river  and  its  afllucnls,  but  liaving 
six  railroads  terminating  in  it,  connecting  it  with  every 
section  of  our  country,  In  thircity,  very  cosmopolitan,  but 
especially  French  and  Spanish  apart  from  American,  this 
exhibition  is  to  open  in  December — an  International  Exlii- 
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bition.     The  buildings  already  erected  or  planned  will 
cover  more  space  than  was  covered  at  Philadelphia,  and 
there  will  be  more  articles  than  were  gathered  there.     The 
cily  of  New  Orleans  has  subscribed  liberally,  the  Congress 
of  tlic  United  States  has  recently  appropriated  a  million 
dollars  to  co-operate  as  a  loan  in  carrying  it  out  success- 
fully, and  rurlher,  has  made  a  special  appropriation  for  the 
executive  department  as  was  done  at  Philadelphia     Such 
an  exhibition  has  never  gone  in  this  way  into  our  Southern 
states,  which  are  now  struggling  with  all  these  new  ideas 
on  education  and  industry.     Moreover,  it  is  so  located  that 
Mexico,  the  Central  American,  and  South  American  states, 
will  come  to  it  as  they  never  have  anywhere  else,  and  they 
number  between  30  and  40  millions  of  people ;    Mexico 
alone    has    approjinated    200,000   dollars  to  exhibit   her 
industries.     The  managers  of  this  exhibition  are  anxious 
above  all  tliing^^  that  education  shall  be  adequately  repre- 
sented by  all  nations  of  the  earth,  and  their  urgency  has 
been  !*uch  that  recently  I  have  consented,  advising  with  my 
Government,  to  take  the  general  direction  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education.     This,  then,  is  the  point  of  my  urgency. 
A  committee  of  the  eminent  educators  of  the  country  has 
been  appointed  to  consider  and  perfect  aii  Inlcrnational 
Conference  on  Education.     May  I   be  permitted  to  carry 
back  to  that  committee  the  assurance  that  this  Conference 
will  be  continued  next  winter,  at  some  date  to  be  selected, 
in  New  Orleans?    Nothing  could  be  more  gratifjing  to 
that  Committee,  to  the  educators  of  the  United  States,  or 
to  the  management  of  the  Exhibition.     I  once  more  thank 
you  for  the  kindness  and  courtesy  you  have  shown  your 
foreign  visitors,  as  well  as  for  the  ideas  you  have  given  us 
in  America. 

M.  Landolt,  in  responding  on  behalf  of  Switzerland, 
said  : — My  lord,  ladies,  and  gentlemen.  I  was  yesterday  on 
London  Bridge,  and  xs  I  stood  a  moment  to  watch  the 
gi'cat  movements  taking  place  there  I  saw  a  small  cart 
wending  its  way  through  all  the  bustle  and  confusion  of 
that  great  throng,  and   I    felt  that  it  was  like  my  small 
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country.  There  came  a  slight  interruption,  and  that  small 
cart  seemed  us  if  it  was  going  to  be  crushed,  but  a  poHceinaii, 
who  wa?  standing  quietly  by,  amidst  all  the  turmoil,  stretched 
out  his  hand  and  the  little  cart  was  saved.  How  could 
that  policeman  get  courage  and  confidence  to  stand  there 
so  quietly  where  1  should  not  have  dared  to  stand?  It  was 
because  he  ft-as  bom  on  English  ground;  it  was  the  con- 
fidence of  the  law,  the  confidence  he  obtained  from  his 
childhood  which  enabled  hini  to  do  so.  Therefore,  having 
all  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  old  Corporation  of  the  City, 
I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  wish  that  this  venerable  institu- 
tion and  other  old  customs  would  remain,  and  that  the 
Kngland  who  could  stil]  give  such  confidence  to  the  i>olice- 
man  on  London  Bridge  would  also  give  confidence  to  all 
the  small  nations  of  Europe. 

England  has  ever  acted  the  part  of  the  calm  po'iccman 
to  small  states,  and  lias  protected  them  by  the  simple  show 
of  ]iower ;  and  now  they  all  rejoiced  to  sec  her  unemotion- 
ally launch  this  new  vessel  of  an  International  Educational 
Conference.  Its  purpose  of  working  would  be  of  benefit  to 
large  and  small  nations  alike. 

Dr.  Markusov.sk,y,  delegate  of  the  Ministry  for  Public 
Worship  and  Education  in  Hungary,  said  : — For  one  not 
fully  conversant  with  the  language  and  no  practised  orator, 
it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  take  up  the  thread  of  speech  after 
so  many  di>itingui5hed  and  learned  members  as  have  now 
spoken  at  this  Conference. 

I  can  only  join  in  recognising  the  worth  of  what  has  just 
been  said.  England  has  always  claimed  my  greatest 
tegard  from  early  youth  upwards,  not  only  on  account  of 
her  great  thinkers,  poets,  and  statesmen,  but  for  the  part 
she  has  assumed  in  the  civilisation  of  mankind. 

How  could  I  feel  othcr^visc  now  when  of  late  years  I 
have  several  times  had  the  opportunity  of  giving  personal 
testimony  to  the  scientific  endeavours  and  humanitarian 
aims  of  her  sons  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  reiterate  my  thanks  and  interest  the  more  willingly 
since  many  topics  have  been   commented    upon    at    this 
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Conference  which  are  now  occupying  much  of  our  atten- 
tion in  Hungary,  and  which  will  in  all  probability  be 
settled  there  in  the  same  way  and  on  the  same  principle 
as  in  England — by  the  co-0|ieration  of  indivtdiialitj-,  of 
communities,  and  of  different  religious  denominations  to 
the  advantage  of  freedom  and  civilisation. 

Lord  RiiAY  then  called  upon  Sciior  M.  B.  Cossio,  the 
Director  of  the  Museum  of  Education  of  Madrid,  to  respond 
for  Spain. 

Sciior  Cossio,  speaking  in  French,  thanUed  the  President 
and  the  meeting  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  colleague,  Pro- 
fessor Gintir  de  las  Rios  of  the  InstUucion  Libre  of  Madrid, 
for  the  generous  sentiments  e.xprc33cd  in  the  resolution, 
and  for  the  opportunities  of  instruction  afforded  the  repre- 
sentatives of  his  country.  The  desire  for  improved  methods 
of  education  had  manifested  itself  in  his  country,  and  it 
desired  to  take  its  part  in  the  movement  towards  improve- 
ment which  had  become  so  general.  The  speaker  was 
disposed  to  ask  protection  at  the  hands  of  that  vast  countr>', 
which  showed  itself  so  cap.ib]c  of  supplying  the  instruction 
required  ;  and  he  would  continue  to  demand  it,  not  for  the 
country  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  bull-fights,  but  for  that 
of  the  municipal  franchises,  the  Oxonian  professor  Luis 
Vivcs  and  the  author  of  Don  Quixote. 

The  Chairman  said  he  would  next  call  on  the  repre- 
sentatives of  tlic  Nctlierlands,  two  countries  which  were 
really  more  united  now  they  were  separated  than  when 
they  were  united  as  one  country. 

M.  CouvREUR  (responding  for  Belgium)  said,  he  had 
hoped  that  he  had  been  foi^otten,  for  he  felt  thai,  con- 
sidering the  smallncss  of  his  country,  it  was  playing  too 
large  a  part  in  this  great  gathering  of  nations.  Ucsidcs, 
hl^  lordship  had  put  him  also  to  the  severe  test  of  coming 
forward  to  address  that  large  audience  without  any 
preparation.  Still  he  would  not  complain  if  the  audiaicc 
did  not,  because  that  also  was  a  kind  of  educational 
system  ;  it  taught  them  to  be  always  prepared  to  express 
their  feelings.      Me  liad  been  much  struck  by  the  illustra- 
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tion  used  by  his  colleague  Trom  Switzerland,  and  felt  that 
his  cart  also  was  a  very  small  ont.-,  ant!  tliat  if  it  had  to  go 
through  the  great  movement  amongst  the  European  nations 
it  was  not   enough   that    it   should  be    protected    by  the 
policeman,  or  by  the  law,  but  it  must  bt;  drawn  by  a  good 
steady  horse  not  by  a  donkey.     The  liberal  Government 
in  Belgium  and  the  leading  people  of  the  same  party  had 
tried  to  ha\'c  a  good,  steady  horse  in  front  of  the  tittle  cart, 
but  now  that  horse  was  to  be  chajiged  for  a  donkey.     If  the 
new  Bill  on  Education  was  brought  in  before  Parliament  by 
the  new  clerical  Government,  Belgium  would  fall  to  a  very 
low  standard  and  be  crushed  by  other  countries  in  their 
struggles  and  competitions.     However,  he  should  go  away 
from  England  with  a  strong  feeling  of  what  he  had  learned 
here,  tliat  it  was    not  enough  for  a  government   and  the 
leading  citizens  to  have  good  intentions  ;  those  intentions 
must  be  supported,  as  they  were  in  England,  by  the  feelings 
of  the  people  themselves,  otherwise  the  work  done  will  not 
last,  nor  bring  forth  good  fruit.     Another  lesson  he  should 
take  home  was  this :  he  had  met  here  a  great  number  of 
people  of  different  grades  and  very  divergent  opinions,  but 
nothing  had  struck  him  more  a."?  a  characteristic  of  England, 
than  the  fair  play  between  different  parties  in  this  sincere 
desire  of  promoting  education.    1  le  thought  such  gatherings 
did  so  much  good  to  education  that  he  would  venture  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  example  set  by  England  would 
be  followed  In  a  short  time  by  some  State  on  the  Continent. 
It  had  been  tried  in  Belgium  in    [S8o  with  great  success, 
and  as  they  had  just  heard  it  was  to  be  tried  also  in  America, 
but  lliat  was  rather  far  off  for  many  people,  and  he  hoped 
France  or  Germany,  or  even  a  smaller  State  might  come 
forward,  so  that  they  might  hope  to  meet  again  in  a  short 
time,  and  have  ns  pleasant  a  gathering  as  they  had  had  in 
London- 
Professor  Dr.   BosscEiA,   Director  of   the  Polytechnic 
School  at  Delft,  liolland.  was  then  called  upon  by  the 
president  to  respond  for  the  Netherlands,     lie  said  : 

In  responding  to  the  invitation  of  the  noble  Chairman,  I 


have  only  to  repeat  what  has  been  so  fitly  expressed  by 
tllc  French  delegate,  M.  Liard.  Indeed,  all  the  foreigners 
who  have  had  the  advantage  of  attending  this  Conference 
feci  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  express  their  thanks  not 
only  for  the  cordial  reception  extended  to  them,  but  for 
the  valuable  information  and  the  useful  lessons  they  have 
derived  from  this  Conference.  For  myself,  if  I  had  to  give 
my  personal  impression,  I  might  say  that  I  sliail  return  to 
my  country  fortified  by  what  I  have  heard.  Whilst  listen- 
ing to  the  remarkable  speeches  of  our  English  colleagues, 
to  their  discussions  on  the  or{ranization  of  education  in  all 
its  branches.  I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  fact  that  in 
nearly  all  the  diflicLlt  questions  connected  with  education, 
the  solution  almost  unanimously  considered  as  the  most 
suitable  was  precisely  that  which  had  been  adopted  in  my 
own  country.  Indeed,  the  conformity  of  the  views  enter- 
tained by  the  most  competent  authorities  in  England,  and 
the  men  v/ho  have  contributed  to  the  organization  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  Netherlands  was  so  conspicuous, 
that  one  is  induced  to  ask.  What  may  be  the  cause  of  it? 
It  is  to  be  found  in  this  fundamental  truth,  that  any 
system  of  education  calculated  to  develop  the  intellectual 
powers  of  a  nation  must  be  based  on  liberal  principles. 
Now,  from  this  point  of  view,  there  is  a  complete  harmony 
in  tiie  tendencies  of  the  two  nations.  It  is  not  to  such 
an  audience  as  this  that  I  need  explain  that  the  English 
are  a  free  people.  And  as  to  the  Dutch,  I  have  only 
to  refer  to  what  has  fallen  from  the  United  Statc-s  dele- 
gate, General  Eaton,  who  said  that  in  his  country  it  is 
possible  even  now  to  discover  and  trace  to  their  origin  the 
liberal  traditions  brought  to  America  by  the  old  Colonists, 
who  came  from  the  Continental  shores  of  the  North  Sea, 
that  spirit  of  independence  characteristic  of  the  peoples 
who  breathe  the  pure  air  of  the  ocean,  live  on  the  sea,  and 
in  the  continual  struggle  with  the  forces  of  nature  cannot 
bear  oppression.  I  need  only  quote  another  American, 
the  illustrious  historian  Molley,  who,  in  his  book  'The  Rise 
of  the  Dutch  Republic,'  shows  how  the  inhabitants  of  the 


Netherlands  in  the  sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth  ecnturics, 
by  destroying  the  clerical  despotism  of  IMiiiip  11,,  have 
founded  political  and  social  liberty  in  Kuropt;.  I  have 
only  to  recall  the  great  memory  of  our  Stadtholder,  your 
ou-n  William  III.,  whose  indomitable  cncrijy  yave  the 
death-blow  to  the  feudal  despotism  of  the  Bourbons,  just 
as  in  our  century  it  was  against  the  united  forces  of 
England  .ind  Holland  that,  in  the  plains  of  Quatre  Bras 
and  Waterloo,  was  wrecked  the  military  despotism  of 
Napoleon. 

Is  it  not  natuial.  therefore,  that  England  and  Holland 
should  unite  to  combat  ignonuice  ?  That  of  the  two 
nations  the  lesser  has  already  accnmptishcd  in  the  matter 
of  education,  what  the  greater  is  still  desirous  of  accom- 
plishing, may  be  explained  not  only  by  the  fact  that  the 
.smaller  State  is  also  more  easily  governed,  and  is  able,  with 
the  least  trouble,  to  modify  its  laws  and  constttutionK  but 
also  by  this  reason  that  in  a  small  country  there  is  much 
less  to  be  feared  the  fatal  influence  of  that  formidable 
enemy  of  a  truly  liberal  education — centralisation  which 
annihilates  individual  forces,  and  which,  although  it  can 
form  the  masses  into  regiments,  is  unable  to  educate  them. 
Centralisation  can  hardly  exist  in  Holland,  because  in  no 
part  of  the  tcrritor>'  is  there  much  distance  between  the 
centre  and  the  extremities.  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  my 
countr}',  that  for  a  loiig  time  to  come  we  may  not  have  to 
unite  our  forces  to  those  of  England  to  fight  despotism 
from  whichever  quarter  it  may  threaten  us;  but  we  shall 
ever  be  allies  in  the  pacific  field  of  education.  For  if  it  is 
always  a  condition  of  strength  lo  feel  supported  by  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  are  pursuing  the  same  aim  as  ourselves, 
this  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  organization  of  public 
education.  It  is  also  true  that  in  such  questions,  as  in 
all  practical  questions,  experience  is  the  only  safe  guide, 
but  in  no  other  matter  is  experience  more  varied,  more 
difficult  to  gather  and  to  put  in  practice  than  in  endeavour- 
ing to  find  the  most  suitable  method  of  developing  the 
human    mind.     It    is    from   this    point   of  vieiv    that    the 
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conformity  of  opinions  existing  in  our  two  couDtrics  U  of 
especial  vnlue  lo  us,  and  the  fact  that  this  harmony  of 
views  has  been  made  cvidirnt  is,  for  my  countiy,  a  most 
valu;ib)e  result  of  this  Conference. 

Professor  Stekn,  in  responding  for  Denmark,  said  he 
could  perform  but  a  small  p;irt  to  second  the  thanlcs  ex- 
pressed by  many  others  who  were  better  fitted  to  speak  in 
the  English  language  than  himself,  but  still  he  would  trj'  to 
add  something  of  his  own,  every  one  in  his  case  being 
obliged  to  go  through  his  task.  Though  he  had  had  very 
little  practise  in  the  English  language  he  must  express  his 
thanks  for  the  great  patience  with  which  anything  he  had 
had  to  -say  had  been  listened  to.  He  could  speak  tolerably 
well  in  his  mother  tongue,  and  he  had  learnt  a  good  deal 
of  English  from  books,  both  scientific  and  literary,  but  un- 
fortunately books  did  not  teach  us  to  speak  the  language. 
StitI  he  thought  that  an>-thing  like  an  expression  of  good  feel- 
ing in  bad  English  was  better  than  a  bad  sentiment  in  fluent 
English  ;  and  if,  therefore,  he  had  said  anything  of  any  use, 
it  could  not  be  said  that  he  had  bribed  his  audience  by  the 
sweetness  of  Ms  tongue,  and  he  certainly  should  not  do  so 
at  present.  He  was  sure  every  foreigner  would  be  thank- 
ful for  the  reception  which  had  been  so  kindly  given  lo 
whatever  he  had  said,  and  in  expressing  his  thanks  on  this 
account,  he  would  be  seconded  by  evco'  foreign  delegate 
present 

Councillor  MACllfN  (in  responding  for  Russia)  said  he  was 
extremely  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  adding  his  word 
of  thanks  for  the  great  courtesy,  kindness,  and  attention 
which  had  been  shown  to  all  foreign  representatives  who 
had  had  the  honour  of  attending  this  Conference.  The 
part  he  had  had  to  play  had  been  a  very  modest  one.  for 
he  came  simply  as  a  learner;  but  he  was  pleased  and 
proud  to  «ay  that  he  had  acquired  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information. 

The  system  of  education  in  Russia,  as  in  most  other 
countries,  was  undoubtedly  susceptible  of  improveaicnl. 
and  the  attention  of  the  Government  had  been  directed  to 


that  end.  If,  unforlunAtcly,  circumstances  had  impeded 
the  realisation  of  the  intentions  of  the  admin tstration.  a 
time  of  tranquillity  appeared  to  be  approaching,  when  a 
more  satisfactory  result  might  be  hoped  for. 

The  communication  he  shouM  have  to  make  to  his 
Government  En  consequence  of  what  he  had  learnt  at  the 
Conference,  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  in  carry- 
ing out  these  plans  for  extending  the  benefits  of  education 
throughout  the  Empirc- 

Dr.  Bkntzen,  in  responding  for  Norway,  said  he  was  at 
a  dinner  recently  when  a  Japanese  gentleman  spoke  in  his 
own  language,  and  as  he  thought  this  country  was  a.  free,  all 
cmbracingcountrj',  he  should  really  like  to  address  the  Con- 
ference, also  in  his  own  tongue.  After  a  few  sentences  in 
Norwegian  he  concluded  by  saying ;  My  lord,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  your  country  is  great  in  progress,  my  countr>'  is 
small,  but  we  always  try  to  sec  what  progress  is  being  made 
in  all  other  countries,  and  endeavour  to  profit  by  it.  I 
thank  you  warmly  for  the  kindness  you  have  shown  and 
for  what  we  have  learned  from  you. 

Mr.  B.  St.  John  Ackers  then  said:  I  have  at  your 
lordship's  request,  and  with  ver^-  great  pleasure,  to  propose 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Education 
Department,  the  two  departments  which  have  had  to  do 
with  this  great  International  Education  Conference.  I  can- 
not help  saying  that  there  is  one  thing,  and  it  is  tlie  only 
thing  in  connection  with  these  procccding.s.  that  I  can  find 
the  slightest  fault  with,  and  that  is  that  you  have  asked  your 
lieutenants  to-day.  my  friends  Mr.  Filch  and  Dr.  Graham,  as 
well  as  myself,  to  speak  upon  so  important  an  occasion 
without  having  given  us  any  notice.  Wc  have  heard  most 
kind  words  from  the  representatives  of  foreign  countries  ; 
we  have  heard  of  two  things  which  help  to  make  England 
great,  and  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  two  more.  Wc 
are  ready  to  obey  law  and  order,  and  we  arc  ready  to 
obey  at  a  moment's  notice,  or  without  any  notice  at  all, 
a  leader  in  whom  wc  have  confidence.  I  hope  the 
representatives   of  foreign   countries    will    lake  away    one 
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thing  from  this  meeting,  and  that  is  that  we  in  England, 
holding  different  opinion;;,  coming  from  the  country  and 
from  the  town  ;  being  of  different  religions  and  of  very 
opposing  views  on  many  other  points,  are  able  one  and  all 
to  work  together  for  the  promotion  of  education.  It  is  one 
cause  of  England's  greatness  that  her  citizens  will  unite 
together  for  great  objects  in  order  that  they  may  be  carried 
out.  That  good  example  has  been  set  in  this  case  where 
Lord  Reay  has  chosen  gentlemen  of  different  vicw.s  to 
assist  him,  they  all  having  a  hearty  desire  for  the  best 
education  of  the  country.  Coming  to  the  special  point  of 
Ihc  resolution,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  Foreign  Office  has 
sent  a  representative  to  this  Conference,  but  if  not  it  has 
been  engaged  in  most  important  work,  and  J  hope  it  is 
indeed  carrying  out  the  old  traditions  of  this  great  country 
which  have  been  so  well  referred  to  by  the  representative 
from  Switzerland,  namely,  the  care  of  the  weak  and  smalt, 
which  arc  by  no  means  the  least  deserving  nations  of  the 
eartl).  With  regard  to  the  Educational  Department  I  can 
only  say  that  our  first  meeting  was  prc-Jided  over  by  Lord 
Cariingford,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council ;  Mr, 
Mundclla  has  also  attended  the  meetings,  and  on  two 
occasions  presided,  and  he  is  at  present  the  virtual 
minister  of  education  in  this  country.  When  we  come  to 
look  into  the  future  and  consider  the  results  of  the  Con- 
ference, it  may  be  that  the  next  dme  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  welcoming  our  friends  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  they 
may  find  that  for  this  great  question  of  education  we  have 
YA.  special  department  and  a  special  minister.  I  have  to 
lOVC  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Foreign  Office  and  the 
iucation  Department  for  the  kind  and  efficient  help  they 
[have  rendered. 

Mr.  Philip  Magnus  said  he  had  very  much  pleasure  in 
[briefly  seconding  the  resolution  so  ably  proposed  by  his 
(colleague,  Mr.  St  John  Ackers.  Much  of  the  .success  of 
[the  Conference  was  due  to  the  Foreign  Office  and  the 
'  "Education  Department.  It  was  greatly  owing  to  the  action 
of  the  Foreign  Office  that  there  had  been  present  during 
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the  week  so  many  able  and  competent  representatives  of 
foreign  countries,  and  they  had  all  learned  a  great  deal 
from  the  discourses  which  had  been  given  by  ihnsc  gentle- 
nicTi.  \t  was  scarcely  necessary  to  add  anything  with 
regard  to  the  thanks  they  owed  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment for  the  assistance  it  had  rendered  in  making  the 
Conference  so  great  a  succcsa.  The  presence  of  Lord 
Carlingford  at  the  opening  had  been  alluded  to,  when  Lord 
Rcay  had  delivered  that  magnificent  address,  which  he 
believed  would  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  educa- 
tional movement  in  this  country.  They  all  knew  the  debt 
of  gratitude  they  owed  to  Mr.  Mundella,  who  on  two 
occasions  had  been  present  to  signify  his  sympathy  with 
the  objects  of  the  Conference,  and  they  had  also  to  tlutnk 
him  for  the  very  able  address  he  gave  in  section  A,  and 
he  only  regretted  he  was  not  able  to  be  present  on  that 
occasion. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone  said  vcrj*  few  words  were  needed 
to  commend  to  the  meeting  the  resolution  which  he  had 
been  asked  to  propose,  nai:tiL'ly,  thai  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
should  be  given  to  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute  for 
lendinf-  the  use  of  those  commodious  premises  for  the 
Conference.  They  had  had  placed  at  tlieir  disposal  a  set 
of  rooms  most  admirably  adapted  to  that  purpose,  and 
very  conveniently  arranged,  so  that  visitors  could  pass 
readily  from  one  to  another,  and  which  were  also  in  close 
proximity  to  a  targe  part  of  the  Educational  Exliibition 
iL'iclf.  They  had  certainly  been  a  long  way  from  France 
and  Belgium,  and  especially  from  the  almost  inaccessible 
htnghts  inhabited  by  the  educational  publishers  ;  but  still 
they  had  had  a  splendid  collection  close  at  hand  from 
many  countries,  geographically  situated  all  the  way  be- 
tween Scotland  and  Japan,  thus  giving  the  opportunities 
of  seeing  various  modes  of  objective  teaching,  which  no 
other  Conference  had  ever  po3.ie3aed,  In  addition  to  all 
this  the  heals  of  the  Conference  had  enabled  those  who 
attended  to  learn  how  to  appreciate  something  of  this  great 
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movement,  which  had  bceo  initiated  by  the  Guilds  of 
London,  in  carrying  out  their  ancient  trusts,  and  in 
oi^anisinjj  this  great  movement  for  the  technical  educa- 
tion of  the  country.  They  had  learned  at  tlic  same  time 
how  far  they  were  behind  in  all  matters  connected  with 
technical  education,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  had 
visibly  before  them  very  definite  grounds  tjf  hope  for  the 
future  education  of  English  artizans  in  all  those  matters 
which  they  required  to  know.  Astronomers  were  always 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  observing  a  conjunction  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  he  might  suggest  that  the  foundation 
of  that  Institute,  and  the  beautiful  Educational  Exlubition. 
which  now  occupied  a  portion  of  it,  was  a  similar  con- 
junction which  might  well  excite  the  admiration  of  all 
those  who  were  working  for  the  same  cause  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  He  had  no  doubt  that  tho.-ie  things 
would  bring  about  a  general  desire  that  future  generations 
should  be  better  and  wiser  than  those  which  had  passed 
away. 

Mr.  Francis  StoRR,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  begged 
to  join  with  it  the  name  of  the  representative  of  the  City 
and  Guild  Institute^  Mr.  Phiiip  M.ignus, 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Philip  Magnu.s  said  he  felt  he  must  apolopse  for 
having  again  to  appear  and  say  a  few  words.  He  was 
quite  certain,  however,  that  llie  Council  of  the  City  and 
Guilds'  Institute,  which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent, 
were  extremely  pleased  at  being  able  in  any  way  to 
contribute  to  the  success  of  the  Ctmfcrcnce  by  placing  at 
its  disposal  the  rooms  in  which  the  meeting  had  been  held. 
It  seemed  to  him  there  was  a  peculiar  appropriateness  in 
the  thought  that  the  work  which  was  to  be  carried  on  in 
the  great  Institute  should  have  been  inaugurated  by  the 
careful,  patient,  scientific  enquiry-  into  methods  of  instruc- 
tion which  had  taken  place  during  the  past  week.  It  had 
also  seemed  to  him  very  suggestive  that  the  ancient  City 
and  Guilds  of  London,  who  were  so  associated  with  old 
traditions,   should    be   now   moving   in   an   endeavour   to 
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promote  the  most  oiodern  ideas  with  regard  to  education, 
and  that  they  should  have  erected  that  Institution,  the 
object  of  which  would  be  to  carry  those  modem  ideas  into 
every  school  in  the  country,  from  the  parish  school  up  to 
the  University. 

Professor  ARMSTRONG  said  he  was  very  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  confimiing  what  Mr.  Magnus  had  said  with 
reference  to  the  pleasure  felt  by  the  Council  of  the  Institute 
in  lending  its  rooms,  and  that  they  would  regard  it  as  a  most 
happy  augury  for  the  future.     Mr.  Magnus  had  spoken  of 
education  being  dealt   with   throughout  the  week  in  the 
most  scientific  manner  :  indeed,  there  had  been  the  most  ob- 
vious desire  expre.'ised  on  al!  sides,  that  in  future  education 
generally  should   be  conducted  on  more  scientific  lines: 
The  only  regret  that  he  had  wa.s  that  the  claims  of  science 
— which  had  been  most  fully  admitted  on  all  hands  in  all 
sections  by  those  who  were  not  special  advocates  of  science 
— should  have  been  so  slightly  and  feebly  urged  by  repre- 
sentatives of  science.    There  were  certain  representatives  no 
doubt  who  had  done  their  best,  and  he  must  especially  refer 
to  Dr,    Gladstone  and  Professor  Fleming  Jenkin,  but  he 
regretted  that  the  number  had  unfortunately  been  so  small. 
Mr.  Francis  Storr  then  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
readers  of  papers  and  the  secretaries  of  Sections  who  had 
so  greatly  assisted  the  work  of  the  Conference.     From  the 
opening  addrcs.s  of  the  Chairman  down  to  the  concluding 
note,  the  paper  rend   by  Mrs,  Sidgwick,  there  had  been  a 
marvellous  amount  of  solid  knowledge  given  and  acquired, 
and  a  wonderful  unanimity  of  feeling.     No  doubt  there  had 
been  a  few  discords,  which,  as  Browning  said,  rushed  in  that 
the  harmony  might  be  belter  understood.     It  would  be  im- 
pertinent for  him  to  attempt  to  select  any  of  the  papers  for 
special  mention,  in  fact  he  had  not  the  materials  for  form- 
ing a  judgment.     They  must  all  have  regretted  the  physi- 
cal   Impossibility  of    being   in    four   places   at  once,  and 
wished  like  himself,  if  he  might  coin  a  word,  to  have  been 
for  the  nonce  quadri furcated.     He  hoped  that  drawback  to 
their  enjoyment  would  be  removed  by  the  publication  in 
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full  of  the  papers  and  the  debates.  Though  be  could  not 
select  any  of  the  readers  of  papers  he  must  pick  out  two 
nations,  which  perhaps  had  most  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  Conference,  one  being  their  neighbour  across  the 
channel,  so  admirably'  represented  by  M.  Dumont,  whose 
excellent  report  they  had  only  licard  in  part,  but  which 
tliey  would  all  be  glad  to  read  in  full  ;  and  the  other 
Belgium.  He  mentioned  Belgium  because  he  had  a  lively 
recollection  of  the  great  Conference  held  there  in  [880  ;  a 
conference  vv'hich  was  a  guide  to  them,  and  the  lines  of 
which  they  had  attempted  to  follow.  He  hoped  the  note 
struck  by  one  or  two  speakers  would  be  followed  up,  and 
that  further  Conferences  would  take  place.  Many  of  them, 
unfortunately,  would  be  unable  to  attend  the  Conference  at 
New  Orleans,  but  if  he  might  be  alloivcd  to  fish  for  an 
invitation,  he  would  suggest  that  the  smallest  country  in 
Europe,  but  perhaps  the  one  which,  taken  all  in  all.  was 
the  foremost  in  education,  might  ^send  an  invilalion  for  an 
Educational  Congress  next  year.  One  great  advantage, 
if  they  were  asked  to  attend  .such  a  conference  in  Swit- 
zerland, would  be  thb,  They  all  r^rcttcd,  notwithstanding 
the  many  distinguished  men  and  women  who  had  taken  part 
in  this  Conference,  that  there  were  few  if  any  of  the  heads 
of  the  great  Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges,  or  the  head 
masters  of  the  public  schools-  A  large  number  of  these 
,  were  at  the  present  moment  in  Switzerland  ;  and  Ije  was  sure 
lif  a  double  attraction  were  held  out  to  them  another  year 
they  would  have  the  benefit  of  their  presenca  One  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  asked  him  last  evening 
what  was  the  outcome  of  this  week  of  Conference ;  there 
had  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  of  course,  but  could  he  point 
to  any  definite  result  ?  He  had  not  thought  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  found  It  rather  difficult  to  give  a  .satisfactory 
,  answer  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  at  any  rate  he 
,  could  answer  it  had  shown  us  our  defects,  and  though 
'perhaps  nothing  very  distinctive  had  been  struck  out  as  to 
the  way  in  which  cxi^fting  gaps  were  to  be  filled  up,  still 
this  Socratic  proceas  of  showing  us  our  ignorance  was  in 


itself  a  gain.  He  believed  timt  this  Socratic  process  would 
also  prove  a  Malcntic  process  and  produce  some  very 
definite  results.  Two  only  he  would  venture  to  allude 
to.  First  of  all.  although  very  different  views  were  taken 
as  to  the  remedy  by  which  the  evil  was  to  be  cured, 
there  was  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  our  secondary 
education  in  England  was  very  defective  compared  with 
that  of  any  other  Euru]>can  country;  and,  secondly,  there 
was  a  unanimity  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to 
this  great  city  to  have  no  teaching  university.  Recurring 
to  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  secretaries  of  sections,  he  would 
remark  that  one  of  those  gentlemen,  although  he  only  had 
three  weeks'  holiday  in  the  year  instead  of  the  three 
months  which  the  public  schoolmasters  had.  or  the  six 
months  which  heads  of  colleges  had,  and  although  he  had 
been  starting  for  Scotland  when  he  received  the  invitation. 
gave  up  a  week  of  his  thi^re  weeks'  holiday  in  order  to  act 
as  secretary.  To  this  gentleman's  name  lie  must  add 
another.  He  was  .sure  nearly  all  in  the  room  must  have 
had  experience  of  the  courtesy,  politeness,  and  kindness  of 
Mr.  Richard  Cowpcr,  who  had  acted  as  general  secretary. 
But  few  present  could  have  any  idea  of  the  amount  of 
work  which  had  fallen  upon  that  gentleman  not  only 
during  the  present  week  but  for  some  montlis  preceding 
the  Conference.  He  therefore  begged  to  move  a  vote  of 
thanks  to, the  readers  of  papers,  more  especialty  to  the 
ladies,  and  to  the  secretaries. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Archdeacon  EmerV  said  if  it  were  not  for  the  very 
pleasant  task  which  was  given  him  to  perform  he  should 
have  felt  extremely  uncomfortable  after  the  words  of  Mr. 
Storr  reflecting  on  our  ancient  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  But  he  did  in  some  sort  represent  the  interest 
which  he  was  persuaded,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
eminent  members  of  the  two  universities,  they  took  in 
education.  An  eminent  prelate  once;  addressing  not  an 
educational  conference  but  a  church  congrcs.s,  threw  out 
Ihc  suggestion   that  such    gatherings   were  veiy  peculiar. 
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Looking  at  those  present  that  prelate  remarked  that  man- 
kind which  took  an  interest  in  such  special  matters, 
might  be  divided  roughly  into  two  classes,  namely,  the 
talkers  and  the  ivorkcr-i,  and  ihat  perhaps  he  was  not  fat 
wrong  in  saying  that  he  was  addressing  tlie  talkers  whilst 
the  wise  workers  were  staying  at  home.  Now,  it  might  be 
said  with  reference  to  this  present  Educational  Conrcrence 
that  although  a  large  number  of  the  chief  workers  in  educa- 
tion were  absent,  yet  those  who  were  present  were  also 
very  earnest  workers  in  education.  It  must  be  an  intense 
gratification  to  the  Chairman  and  to  all  those  who  had 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  organization  and  carrj'ing  on 
of  this  Conference  to  know  that  not  only  from  the  vatious 
countries  abroad,  but  also  from  the  tONvns  and  e\'cn  the 
villages  in  England  had  come  the  most  earnest  workers, 
with  varied  opinions  indeed,  but  desirous  of  dcnyijig  them- 
selves for  the  good  of  others,  and  of  exchanging  their 
experience  for  the  good  of  the  whole  world.  The  task 
assigned  to  him  was  a  most  gratifying  one,  namely,  to  ask 
the  meeting  to  reltini  their  hearty  thanks  to  the  president 
for  his  valuable  services.  It  was  to  him  (ruty  gratifying  to 
be  asked  to  take  any  part  whatever  in  the  International 
Exhibition  and  Conference.  He  felt  it  a  great  pri\Hlcgc 
and  a  great  honour.  In  looking  back  at  the  past  it  was  a 
satisfaction  to  remember  that  when  a  very  young  man,  just 
elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Cambridge,  he,  together  with  two 
or  three  members  of  that  ancient  university,  thought  there 
might  be  good  in  the  Exhibition  of  1S51,  and  ventured  to 
put  their  names  down  for  small  sums  as  guarantors.  If 
there  was  one  thing  he  could  look  back  to  with  gratification 
and  thankfulness  it  was  that  he  took  that  very  small  part 
in  showing  that  there  were  some  in  the  University  at  Cam- 
bridge, even  30  years  and  more  ago,  who  fdt  that  there 
was  in  the  grand  idea  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  the  germ 
of  a  vast  power  and  a  vast  energy  for  good  which  ft-ould 
reach  to  the  furthest  ends  of  the  earth.  He  had  always 
felt  that  all  good  Ideas,  all  ideas  going  fom'ard  to  the  grand 
ideal  of  humanity,  came  from  above,  and  more  especially 


that  the  same  Divine  gracious  Power  raised  up  instruments 
to  carry  them  out.  Looking  to  the  experience  of  that 
great  Exhibition  and  Conference  he  thought  this  truth 
would  be  acknowledged  by  all :  first,  that  there  was  a  sort 
of  divine  inspiration  in  the  idea  of  bringing  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  those  who  were  deeply  and  unselfishly  intcr- 
crtcd  in  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 
and  also  that  there  had  been  raised  up  one  who,  by  his 
great  pmvcrs,  by  his  liberality  and  generosity,  had  been 
able  to  carry  forward  without  the  smallest  hitch,  without 
the  least  disagreement,  this  naarvcllously  fruitful  Conference. 
They  certainly  owed  the  deepest  debt  of  gratitude  to  Lord 
Reay  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  he  had  conducted 
the  Conference,  and  before  the  assembly  separated  he 
called  upon  them  to  give  a  most  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to 
his  I-ordship. 

In  a  brief  address  delivered  in  French,  His  Excellency 
the  Baron  DK  Pknei>0,  Brazilian  Minister,  said  that 
nothing  could  give  him  greater  pleasure  on  the  present 
occasion  than  to  express  his  admiration  of  the  able  manner 
in  which  their  noble  chairman  had  discharged  the  onerous 
duties  which  he  had  so  generously  undertaken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  that  Conference.  He  had,  however, 
something  more  important  than  his  own  views  to  express 
upon  the  subject  ;  and  that  was  the  deep  appreciation  of  all 
those  who  had  been  privileged  to  work  under  the  auspices 
of  the  eminent  scholar  who  had  presided  over  their  labours, 
of  the  thoroughness  which  he  had  brought  to  bear  upon 
every  portion  of  his  task.  Thia  quality  alone  would  have 
commanded  their  gratitude ;  but  all  his  colleagues  would 
agree  with  him  that  in  this  instance  it  had  been  accom- 
panied by  a  gentle  urbanity  whose  memory  would  be  raosl 
grateful  to  them  all. 

He  need  not  detain  the  meeting  with  any  further 
remarks  upon  a  subject  which,  he  was  sure,  would  require 
no  special  pleading  on  his  part  to  commend  itself  to  all  his 
hearers ;  he  would  only  say  that  it  afforded  him  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  second  this  motion  on  behalf  of  his 
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Government,  of  his  colleagues,  and  of  the  great  cause  of 
education. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  :  Archdeacon  Emery,  Your  Excellency, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen :  I  need  not  tell  you  that  there  are 
moments  when  one  feels  more  than  one  can  say,  and  this 
assembly  will  allow  me  not  to  say  much  on  this  occasion. 
If  this  Conference  has  succeeded,  certainly  nny  share  in  it 
has  been  an  extremely  modest  and  humble  one.     My  only 
desire  has  been  to  put  my  services  at  your  disposal,  and 
Archdeacon  Emery  has  certainly  given  them  a  fictitious 
value.     Let  me  thank  him  and  you  very  sincerely  for  your 
great  indulgence.     I  have  this  satisfaction,  that  in  former 
Conferences,  when  the  closing  day  came,    there  was  a 
feeling  of  relief  that  it  had  come ;  but  to-day  wc  have  all 
heard  it   proclaimed   by  our  American  friends  that  tbcy 
wanted  to  go  on.     I  may  tell  you  that  you  could  have  had 
more,  because  a  great  many  papers  which  were  offered  were 
not  accepted,  as  we  felt  the  danger  of  overwork.     If  there 
has  been  no  overwork,  as  Lord  Carlingford  when  speaking 
in  this  hall  in  opening  the  Conference  feared,  it  has  been 
because  we  have  divided  our  labours,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  make  the  work  of  the  Conference  as  interesting  in  every 
case  as  it  possibly  could  be  made.     If,  as  ha.<i  been  said  at 
this  meeting,  certain  representatives  of  science  and  of  the 
Universities  have  not  been  here,  I  can  only  say  1  am  glad 
there  is  that  amount  of  reserve  power  kept  for  future  occa- 
sions.    I  have  to  admit  thai  I  have  made  not  merely  one, 
but  a  great  many  mistakes;  but  I  do  not  admit  that  one  of 
them    was   that    1   did   not    tcU    my  honoured  colleagues 
beforehand    that    they    were  to   speak.      I    have   on    no 
occasion  underrated  their  power ;  I  have  never  found  them 
wanting,  and  certainly  I  should  not  like  to  have  ended 
the  Conference  by  throwing  the  slightest  doubt  on  their 
ability  to  do  what  everybody  knew  they  could  do,  and 
my  experience  is  that  audiences  are  always  thankful  to 
meet  with  speakers  who  do  not  come  with  set  speeclies 
We  have  certainly  to  draw  this  great  lesson  from  this  Con- 


fcrencc,  that  wc  in  England— wlio  unfortunately  have  not 
"  to  wheel  a  small  cart,"  but  have  to  wicltl  an  enormous 
tmpirc,  who  Iiavc  to  increase  the  civilisation,  the  welfare 
and  the  prosperity  of  nations,  not  only  in  Kuropc  but  in 
Asia,  Africa,  Australia  and  America— if  this  gigantic  task 
is  to  be  carried  on  successfully — must  recognise  our 
deficiencies.  This  Conference  has  taught  us  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  our  educational  system  that  requires  reform. 
I  am  not  going  to  summarise  the  Conference.  I  could  not 
undertake  such  a  task,  even  if  any  one  were  rash  enough 
to  ask  for  it.  When  the  volume  of  our  transactions  appears 
— and  I  believe  that  volume  will  be  as  interesting  a  publi- 
cation as  any  that  ap]_iears  this  autumn — then  will  be  the 
time  to  make  a  summary  ;  but  I  wish  to  tell  our  foreign 
guests  that  even  before  this  Conference  we  were  aware  of 
our  educational  deficiencies.  1  shall  only  mention  four 
documents  to  point  out  that  the  English  people  are  not,  in 
thc^c  matters,  deluding  themselves;  but  that  they  arc,  as 
usual,  improving.  Wc  have  four  reports  at  present  for  the 
Government  to  consider  in  the  matter  of  education,  Irt 
the  first  place  there  is  a  document  of  great  importance 
on  Indian  education  by  a  Commis.<;ion  ably  presided  over 
by  Dr.  Hunter  In  the  next  place  there  is  that  most 
invaiiuble  document,  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
presided  over  by  Sir  Bernard  Samuclsun,  on  Technical 
Instruction,  which  will  certainly  give  our  Goi/cmment  a 
great  deal  to  consider.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  report  of  the 
Commissi  oners  on  Endowed  Schools  in  Scotland,  And, 
fourthly,  there  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Education  Department. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  we  arc  over- 
hauling our  machinery.  We  feel  there  are  deficiencies  in 
our  organization,  and  wc  trust  that  when  next  our  foreign 
friends  Come  here  they  wilt  find  these  reports  carried  into 
effect,  but  1  beg  to  say  that  they  will  also  probably  find 
new  Reports  showing  that  new  deficiencies  will  again  be 
under  investigation.  Wc  must  be  constantly  progressing. 
and  wc  are  using  not  only  the  results  of  our  own  inquiries 
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but  looking  for  those  valuable  reports  which  arc  constantly 
appearing  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  in  our  own  Colonies 
as  well  as  in  llie  great  Republic  over  the  water,  wKich  will 
uiHtoubltdly    influence  our  own  education.     We  are  very 
thankful    for  anything   the   United  States  may  send   us. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  friendship  which 
binds  us  to  the  United   State*,    to  which   such   eloquent 
expression  has  been  given  this  morning,  is  for  the  cause  of 
education    in  the  English  speaking  parts  of  the  world — 
and  they  arc  the  greater  part  of  the  world — of  the  utmost 
moment,    I  beg  to  thank  the  representatives  from  America, 
although  they  have  been  rather  late  in  coming,  for  their 
cordial  co-operation  in  this  Conference.     The  Conference 
must  come  to  an  end,  but  the  co-operation  of  workers  in 
the  cause  of  education  never  comes  to  an  end.     We  ask 
for,  and  we  rely  upon  that  co-operation  in  the  future.     You 
have  witnessed  here  that  all  sections  of  the  English,  of  the 
Scotch,  and  of  the  Irish  Community,  although  they  may 
differ  on  a   great  many  subjects  are   united  in    tliis  one 
desire,   that    the    people    should    be   educated,  although, 
perhaps,  they  may  vary  as  to  the  method.     It  is  a  very- 
fortunate  thing  that    in   England  the  two  great  political 
parties  are  not   fighting  on  questions  of  education.     Our 
Conser\'ativc  friends — and  many  Conservatives  have  spoken 
at  this  Conference — arc  quite  as  keen  as  Liberals  can   be 
about  educational  progress,  although  tlicy  may  think  this 
ought  to  be  achieved  by  a  different  process.     All  sections  of 
tlie  pre5s  have  supported  this  Conference  and  have  shown 
their  interest  in  it,  and  I  beg  to  thank  the  press,  because  wc 
must  not  forget  that  the  press  is  a  great  educating  agency. 
In  one  section  wchavchad  a  discussion  whether  a  University 
man  should    be   allowed    to   enter   the   Civil    Service,  or 
whether  that  service  ought  to  be  recruited  by  competitive 
examinations.    Now,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  although 
the  press  is  not  recruited  by  competitive  examinations,  it  is 
largely  recruited  from  the  best  men  of  our  Universities. 
The  result  of  the  relation  of  the  press  to  the  Universities 
is  that  we  have  a  suiieriority   which  I  fairly   believe  the 
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English  press  might  claim  if  there  were  an  International 
Competitive  Examination.  Before  concluding,  let  me  again 
thank  both  the  foreigners  and  my  countrymen  for  their 
powerful  assistance  in  this  work.  Its  oi^anisation  has 
been  to  me  and  my  worthy  collea^es,  who  have  all  along 
assisted  me  so  manfully  and  vigorously,  a  cause  of  the 
greatest  anxiety.  We  thank  you  heartily  for  your  co- 
operation, and  we  pray  God  that  fighting  in  this  great  cause 
of  emancipating  the  world  from  the  worst  form  of  slavery, 
the  slavery  of  ignorance,  you  may  be  a  blessing  to  your 
countrymen,  and  feel  convinced  that  our  best  wishes  will 
accompany  you. 
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tmdct — U  rw  on  verted  dacUingi  nted  as  workshop  prejudicial  lo  health— Indurtries 
where  females  are  employed  in  iintuiiablc  work— Degeneracy  and  defuritiity  of  optta- 
tives — Gradual  rfstoration  to  former  couditioit  of  »tQnIiii ess— Deficiency  of  closet  accora- 
modacion,  and  apinltanccs. 

Part  IV. — Vcniikiion  :  ncelcct  of  Bcncral  dcfwl  in  siruciural  arranKcmcnt  of 
WDrkthoija— Tcmiieraturt. — Overcrowding — Arliiicial  wanniug — Mccbmucal  vcntilatioit 
— Diffusioa  of  air — Examples  of  modes  of  ordinary  ventilation. 

Manual  of  Heaiingy  Lightings  and  Ven- 

lilathn.       By    Captain     Douglas     Galtok,    CB.,    F.R.S.t    &c. 

lUustraicJ.    Second  Edition.     Price  u.  .1 

VcnliUtiemand  Warniiiig  cntiibincd  ;  Purity  of  Air;  Movement  of  Alt  ;\Varm!n|fOf 
Ait.  Town  nir  is  impure  /niii  Or;[anic  Matter  aiul  Smuke — MctliiMli  for  diniiuMiin^ 
impurity,  ptnvMinf;  {luic  air,  and  rcmuvini;  viliatvd  air  in  houncs  are  tihuivn^  Heating 
by  ^)cn  &rc*,  warm  air,  hot  water,  »tciLm^ipc9,  and  j;m  explained.  Li{;ht  arise*  Inm 
Incandetcncc — Vitiation  of  air  by  lighting  11  eipiaincd. 

Diet  in  Relation  to  Health  and  Work. 

By  Alexandrr  Wvntcr  Bi.vth,  M.R.C.S.,  F.C-S,,  &c     Price  \$. 

^ivitioH  /.  :  I''it3t  Principle* — Food  and  Work.  J?tviii^it  //.  .■  Food  t'lguiralents 
^Uivisionaof  Food— Digestibility  of  Food,     Dninofi  I !(.  i    Flesb  and  Milk.   DhAti«n 

11'.!    Chief  Sfiiircc*  <>f  the  Carljfi>iydrilei.        Divhiaa    I'.  J    I.«gnm>noti«  Vegctabltt— 

Fmita.  /tniiKH  Vr.:  T*i,  Coffi-e,  Cowin.  and  Chwilnte.  Dipwm  Vff.:  The 
yrindpXrt  of  Diet— Diet  in  relation  to  Work— Die?t  in  Develttpment— Hiet  ia  Mental 
Exafma — Diet  In  reiluct  Kal— Dietn  lu  tnolw  FaL 


I 


On  the  Prificiples  of  Cooking. 

BySKPTIMUS   B^KUMORB.       Pfice  \s. 

Inlrorfuetion — Elements— Ulcnsi la ^Vctbs  whkli  illoilnite  rriiitinles — CTiwicc  and 
Pioetvalioo  of  Meals— To  Roast — 'I'o  Bake — TuCriU— To  F'»y^T*j  Ifc^il — To  Simmer 

—  To  Slew  (Suups) — To  Slew  (Sniicrs) — To  Braise  — To  Uailc — To  Drown  and  C'lanCy 
•~Tu  Flavour  — 1<>  Serve — Pattijr — Ktck*hawx,  or  llois  J'Cl-luvre — Sal>d»— Concltuion. 

Food  and  Cookery  for  hifants  and  Invalids, 

By  Cathebine  Janb  Woon.     With  an  InU-oductory  Chapter  by 
W.  B.  CiiEADLE,  M.D.     Price  \s. 

VmiA  1  III  uten  in  th«  «can»in7  of  nalure_Cotnpcinent  parts — Relativepioportiosa. 
Inranii:  ThemiEinketinfrtvIing;  qcaniiljr,  limean^  tnsnnfr- I'hcresnlisof  lliOMiMiUkc* 

—  In  Gnrtxlli- In  PliyMqiie— In  Afiei  l.ifE— KolionBl  Fcoling  araj  t[^  great  uaportanHb 
]ii«ali:ls:  From  what  Cause — I  tow  ofttctrd  by  I-'ood — DKeasci  xrliute  aggnvilioa  Of 
rare  b  oHccicd  by  ]''ood— Cbaiaiieriitics  of  Sick  Dietary — Cookery.  * 

Alcolwlic  Drinks, 

By  John  U  W.  Thudichum,  M.D.,  F,R.C.P.     Price  u. 
Wines  of  rraiicc.    Germany.  Au&tila  and   llunnary,   Sjioln.    Ponugal,   Atlniilic 
Uland»,  Iialyt  Greece,  Cypra^  'Die  Crimea,  Amu,  Africa,   America  ajid  AuUialJs; 
Uriiuh  or  Domciuc  V\tn«i    Beer;  DislUIvd  Spiritu  )  Liqueurr. 

Water    and    W ater 'Supplies :    and    Urir 

/cnneNinf  Bcveraga.  By  JOUN  AttfiSLC,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc. 
Price  \s. 
This  tUndbook  inctudfs  a  v^ry  full  account  of  tlw  naurcea,  naimral  propedtet, 
4]Usl<IJei,  etiv,  of  all  deuniitionti  of  »atei,  *'  Ui«  baiit  of  all  tit-vetaget"  ;  Irc9isi>f  IIm 
mil  er- supplies  of  the  cHyand  the  coui.liy:  and  etnbnurt  the  preparation,  parity, 
wlioI»aincnc^»,  cic.  of  acralcd  drinks,  lOi  other  "  leu,"  coffee,  coooa,  kud  chocolMc. 
A  cliaptci  00  tailk  is  added. 

Salt;  and  other  Condiments. 

By  J.  J.  ^fAN^F,y,  M,A.     Price  if. 

History  of  iheir  CJk  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Timet — T/aditloiu.  Cnaloffii,  SnpCTTll- 
lioDs,  AuoLiationi  cuiuieaed  wiib— Soufcei  of  Supply— Opiniona,  Ancienl  aiid  Modem, 
at  10  Uictciic  value,  and  Il>cic(tii:  and  Mediciiul  propciiieit. 

Legal  Obligations  in  Relation  to  the  Dwell- 

iiigi  of  the  Poor.     By  Harry  Duff,  M,A.     Willi  1  Prc(ac«  by 
Arthur  Cohen,  Q.C,  M.P.     Price  \s. 

A  snmmafy  of  the  Uiv  ai  prcienl  avBil.iMcfor  the  prevcvtion  of  orercrwnline:  llw 
icnoiral  uf  Duitancci ;  tlie  Jcmoliiioa  and  i«;oDiUucri<jn  of  unheaJthy  tiovsea;  sbowmg 
Uk  person*  upon  wham  lucli  oliti^uiiona  mt,  and  ('>c  manner  in  whivh  Ihcy  Mght  to  b< 
dtMliargod,  both  in  the  meiropolii  and  other  parti  of  England. 

Our  Duty  in  Relation  to  Health. 

By  G.  V.  PuoKE,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Price  u. 
Tliii  book  ift  inttnilcd  to  thow  iliai  cadi  individunl  ii  morally  tespotmiblc  to  liim 
and  Uis  nci^libuur?  in  lite  ludiier  of  lieallli ;  that  naliooal  bcsllh  depend*  iif<oo  llielicolUi 
of  i(idiviiliiiil4  \  that  licatili  '"^cly  d'lieoils  u|>nn  pcitonA]  ilirift  lUid  cconnnty,  asA  ibal 
wiilio»t  the  irtelilii,-e<iC  atsi'tmoe  of  itidividnak  pebJic  auihnri(ir<;  can  do  liiilc.  "  One 
l»my  "  U  duniwed  in  Five  Cbjptert,  Tht  ffmu.  Watir,  Air.  Tht  Jfigkl  U:t  v/  Kf/tae, 
and  Buricl. 


Health  Exhibition  Handbooks. 


^ 


Laboratory  Qitide  to  Pttblic  Health  Inves- 

U^fion.        Ry    W,    Wat*om    Chsvnr,     F.R.C.S.;    and    W.    H. 

CDKriei.[>,  M.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.C.P.     ^Vith  Catalogue  as  an  Appcoclix. 

lUustrattd.  Price  ts. 
lie  woik  Jono  ill  tlii*  latximlniy  ctcsU  vilh  the  life  liiitary  of  (Ke  minulc  ruagi  >nd 
bacteda,  iii'>re  ripeciilly  n-iih  lh<i>U!  wliich  &r«  pini«ilL-on  pbfilsnn'l  animiLls  The  «IU<lf 
of  retoitiiliLLium  U  also  induced.  Tlie  catl^e  of  Ihe  vnridui  (oinniiiiii tabic  disute  l»  ihe 
chief  mallei  uC  siDtlir.  34  well  3d  the  ttudy  of  the  mcint  required  Tor  dniioj  ing  llie  t\ra\ 
of  intcrfciins  witb  it>  growth,  or  of  contcrting  it  into  a  uieTol  raccinc  maiehaL 

Physiology  of  Digestion  and  the  Digestive 

Organs.    By  Arthur  Gamcec,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    lUustnued.   Price  it; 


'ermentation. 

By  L>r.  C.  Duclaux,  of  ihc  Sorlionne.  Paris. 
The  obJMi  of  ihis  book  is  Ihe  ccneral  iiudy  of  fLTmentt. 


Price  ij. 

It  dent*  ■occe»ieely  whih 
iheii  lunclioiiB  m  the  world,  ttieii  influence  on  hi-alili  slid  lilteSRe,  Ihcir  vjuiuui  luiiilei  vf 
nuihrion,  their  analogy  wruh  the  constiluenl  celU  in  ttic  bodies  of  the  l)i]>licr  mmali. 
uul  the  dcKiiplioT)  of  ibcii  couiatwjih  tItcK  crib. 


Infectious  Diseases  mid  their  Prevention, 

BySHiRLxY  F.  Mdrphy,  M,R.C.P.     Price  u. 

lafeeliou*  dif.c«te»  cannwl  be  [ncvenled  unle!»  tlieif  naluic  \%  ondervlood. — Reatims 
for  belicrirjj  ili»t  ihey  are  cnuwd  by  the  Rrowih  in  (he  body. f  living  orga<iii(nt,~Cir. 
cuniMancM  under  wiiidi  ihei«  may  be  inlnnlaccd  iiiio  Ihebudy,  and  (he  meant  for  jira- 
vcntiiiE  t'lc)!  introduction,— Methods  of  trndcrinj;  the  body  proof  agiiiut  itifeaJuR. 
— Destruction,  of  icfcction. — Gcnctal  precnutions. 

Cieansifig  Streets  and  Ways  in  the  Metro- 

patii  and  large  Citits.      By  WlLLtAU   BooTU  Scott,  M.InsLCE. 
Price  If. 


Londmt   Water  Supply. 


By  Colonel  Sir  Francis  BoLiotr.  CE.    Price  u. 

CONTENTS. 

Cr-.VEItAI.   IVTROBUCTIOX— Nole*  on   Water  Supply,— Water  Filtration. — SystOn 

of  tbe  London  Water  Siippljr:  i.  RivErs,  Sjiringii,  and  Well. ;  s.  The  Mcircpulitan 
Water  Coinpaiiies)  3,  The  Sources  of  Supply. — Iho  Water  £J:amln«T.— SiauUlcdof 
S  apply. 

HiSTOKV  AND  De^priwios  OP Tilit  LoM>i»l  Watkr  WfiRKs— The  Kent  Water 
Works !  Un  ceiiain  Well  Waters  In  the Chaik  Dliirt<i  — The  New  Ktver.— lUe  tail 
London  Water  Woiks. — Tlie  Souihwark  «iid  Vauxlijll  Water  Wotk».— The  Weal 
MtddLscx  WaicT  Workv— The  Urand  Junciioa  )Aater  Woika.— The  Lsntbeth  Watu 
Wwk*.— Tbc  Chcljea  Water  Work*. 

Appbkdix— Memotandum. — Rales  of  Supjily.—Stainlotv  Powers  aa  lo  Divlilem]*. 

Tkk  KxuiBiTioN  or  iSt4. 


J^ires  and  Fire  Brigades. 

By  CapMio  Evre  M.  Shaw,  G.ti.,  Stc. 


lUuttrotcd.    ^n:ft  \t. 


Health  Exhibition  Handbooks. 


i 
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Athletics ;    or.  Physical  Exercise  and  Rcr 

(Ttatien.  Pa't  I.  By  the  Rev.  Edmond  Warrk,  M.A.  JUmtratiJ. 
Price  If. 
Alklriics,  or  phyiicft]  ««rcit«  in  nUtien  to  heallh.— True  viev.— Gr«ck  uil 
Rninan. — U«ve]»pineni  in  indivuluat — child.  Iioy.  man. — Uicand  micnsr.'— Daveldpmfnt 
<i(  Aiiiltiict  MKiil. — Hiiioty  ul.  in  Knjjland — PuWie  Sdiools.  Umvmili«t. — Camti. — 
KcHini;.— Trftinjn;;  ncccwwy.— Oihei  jia^iimcs. — Drill.— VoluAiecit—E»«td>«  Ibc 
cliililnn  And  eliJcilx  people.— Alhlciiu  in  fioud  ^cbooU— Tanitt. — Working  Claact. 

Athletics.  p*ri  u. 

Criclcct,  FooiIi.ill,  I-awn  Tennis,  and  Health.  Bjr  the  Hon.  E, 
LITTLETON,  M.A.,  and  Gerard  K.  Coiib,  M.A.  Price  w. 
Inlroduciorx. — Gamci  doI  rckliy  ai'iircciatcd  Id  Engluit]  i  ilic  «tnaU  oombcr  who 
filfly. — The  licnciil  of  cx(rci>>e  cw*»!cied  medically- — Game*  fuMil  (he  ttquUilV  coo- 
dilmnn  belter  lliiui  (aliinjr  s  walk. — linpixlinco  ofliculthy  {prnici  for  vomcn. — VirioiM 
(iifiicultict  conurletfd  t  How  lo  obviate  ih«in. — 1  he  eKAiti|:>1o  of  Gcmony. —  H««r  a 
aickclcr  hhoulil  lik'«.— Mr.  UUtililoue  on  ihe  iinporUiicc  a(  cbeulnjj  food. 

Dress,    and   its    Relation    to   Health    and 

Climate.  By  E.  W.  GoDwtw,  F.S.A.  lUuitrated.  Second  Edition. 
Price  If. 
This  Ilandhcat:  'r««  Ihc  eh«nging  failiioni  in  dicn  frMn  8.0.  Koa  A*  far  »i  (he 
limiu  ui  ili«  work  Allow,  ihi?  mudM  of  rach  period  an  d(scril>cd  ;  with  llluiia(k>n« 
txkcn  from  contemputuy  icurcet.  Many  [tuhiuni  ate  f«rurred  lo  tlinutlc  necmitia  oi 
love  of  uinamoii ;  m  itiii,  u  in  ij:hcc  a-ru,  bcjuty  and  fiincu  bdn*  not  alwayv  tcochid 
ar  Fvcr  quite  /oci^otien. 

Accidetital  Injiiries :  their  Relief  and  Im- 

mediaie    Trcalmml.      How  to   Prevent  Accidents  becoming   more 

S^riouSL     By  Jamcs  Cantlib,  M.A..  M.B.,  F.R.C.&.    lUmtrated, 

Second  Etiiliou.     Price  ir. 

This  ll.inilljook  \%  ioicni)<d  a«  i  euiJc,  In  limple  longiiBec,  from  nhlcb  ihr  public 

in3f  Imrn  hnw  lo  rcndci  dlicicnt  Bid  ai  ihc  tnomcni  of  injuiy.     Not  only  aic  wciuods 

bmiiict,  and  bicki:n  liuuu,  crcntt  oi  cvcry'day  ucmricitcc,  but  ft  number  of  aiinor 

ailmen-i,  which  mifht  be  relieved  by  tlie  koowled|;o  of  tKjniC  timplc  cominun'ac'iic  lulw, 

are  Uk<n  Into  cotuidcrAiion,  and  dcnll  viilh  in  a  popular  uid  y*t  not  in  a  luperAdnl 

manner. 

Ambtdance  Organization,  Eguipmefit,  and 

Tramporl.  By  Surgcon-Mijor  G.  J.  11.  EvArr,  M.D.,  A.M.D. 
Jilmtr.'iud.  Second  Edition.  Price  i/. 
This  Hsodbnok  dncnbrt  in  a  po[iu]tr  manner  the  lyilem  iif  Ambalance  Oq^niia- 
iton  ai  troik  in  ibc  nnny  lor  the  i«lic(  of  ihc  tirk  and  vtnundeil  in  nnr.  It  alio  dcMiribct 
mmiicijMil  ainl>ulancc  aritcmi.  )t  dealt  biicriy  wi[h  the  Kcd  Cr.iM  oreaoiiatinns,  and 
the  VMtoua  tivil  amliulanc:  aasucialiunii.  \\  llivn  dnuibet  the  various  ei^uiinncau  uacd 
in  ftmbulwice  aid,  Htrcichcii,  mule  caiTiai:ci,  amliuUim  msggont,  radway  Mtk  uanaporii 
tn&finc  amhuluice  Arrange  men  ti  lad  bcdi^  wdli  a  abort  cba)>ler  on  AcnUilance  tents. 

Schools    of  Art;    tlieir    History,     Work, 

Aims  and  /n/iunca.      By  John  Sparkes  Esq..  Principal  of  the 

National  Art  Triinin^  School,  South  Kensington. 
CONTRNTS  :  NaiioDAl  Art  I  cndcnctc^  in  ilie  i'aii— Oripn,  rtogrew,  awl  Dcvelfip. 
menl  of  SchooU  of  Art— Tl>8  S*1mi  Cuntmitlce  of  1835,  1%^%  «rd  UtA*— Kormaor*!  of 
Sijliuols  of  Ue!ti;>D— t^pniiiiient  ol  frat-iital  Art— DcpaTUncni  of  Science  and  Art  — 
I'icscni  Can!.iiiuitun  and  Objfcl'.of  ScliouUnf  Ait — 'Iiielr  Influence  in  UanufAcluriog 
Iniliuuiu  and  Kuliiuul  Taiie,  Ac 

Tbc  Conference  Papers  1inil'LecHji«— itie  »iibicc\fco1  HJtivdft  *'*,*^'*'''^5^ 
i"  the  laLowing    p«ge>— may  also  be  o^t*mai\n  »»ft^»**-'^"*"*'^ 
with  the  above  Jiandoookx. 


Tlie  following  is  the  arrangement  of  the  Hand- 
books,  Conferences,   and    Lectures,  as  they 
-will  be  published  in  Volumes:— 

Price  7S.  6d.  per  Volume. 
HEALTH  JN  TH£l  DWHLLINCr. 

WtTK  rRKFACB  vt  SiK  Uenhy  W,   Dvkk-Aclakp,  K.C.I>.,  &C.,  && 
/  VOLUME     I.     {PuMisAi.l) 

HEALTH   IN    THE    VILLAGE.      Bj  Sir  \Uaty  W.  DtWAcIm^,  K.CB.. 

D.C.L..  M.U.,  F.R.S.,  ic.  Stc    J.'lut!niHd. 
HKALTUV  NL'lOiEKIES    AND  BEDROOMS,  INCLUDING  THE  LVINC 

1N.RU(J.\L     By  Mn.  CiWitone. 
HEALTHY  AND    UNHEALTIIY  IlOt'SE-^  IN   TOWN  AND  COUNTRV. 

By  WillUm  Kaiiie.  C.E.,  with  «n  AnucnJIx  l>y  Itoccn  FicM.  CB.    llttatrated. 
HEALTHY    FUUNIVUKB   AND    I>ECOK\TION.       ^   Roibeit  W.   Edn 

F.S.A.     fd,.ilntUi. 
HEALTHY  SCIUJOLS.     Hy  Ch.riM  K.  I'lt-rt.  M.R.CS. 
HEALTH    IN    THE    VVOKKSHOP.       «y  J»m«   B.    UfeenaM,  ooe  of    H« 

Miii--»l3r"i  Idiixcton  uf  F.-tcturiei, 
VENTtLATION.  WAU-MISt;,  AND  LICIITINC  FOR  DOMESTIC   USB. 

Ey  Capuin  DvwIm  Uakon,  C.C,  r.R.S.  &<.  &c.    ///Mint/a^ 
INDEX  TO  VOLUME. 


wi 


i 


or    THB 

3,  QiKca 


,  VOLUME     II.     {Puhnifteii.) 

/hAN-SION  house  council  on  the  DWELLINGS 
POOR-— The  Lo(J  May«(,  I'leiidcni  (  Jalia  Hamer,  Sccrelary. 
VicMtitSircrt,  E.C. 

•■  rn*  Poiiijlatiiin  iif  Luniton  »ml  iu  Hlipillaiii"— "The  Tft.itmml  of  (he  tonduo  J"iiOf" — 

**  C)tc*..T<i.ri|i'k/  "— "Sul>^BiWn  I) welting*  in'1  Cl>r>p  It.ijw  «y  V kii^\  " — **  OiilHfl  CrutioA 
of  X  Dfliidint  Furil" — "Son>e  Olll-ciilliet  u(  Sjultaiy  Le^uUiiua  le  Ihc  UsiKipDU**'— 

ROYAL  INSriTUTE  OK  BRITISH  AUCMITECTS. 

Ewan    Chrulioa,     Pretideut ;     WiUiam  iL    Wluie,  Swrc.aij.       9^  Condsil 
SIIMI.  W. 

"TiiGtntnilSiibiMl  vriti*CvnM>aOilo*«f  fIoirt(*iTlilirTt>f>I  to  ^tt\a*y  htnri^mtvt*' 
—"The  Siiiidry  .trranofitni  o'  Hou<k  in  LoniJan  duffiif  l^c  )»t  im  ycart"— 

"[)»liMi:i:  iilt'lil  D"cll<im"— "'rh«  l.og-ri'Mbt*  C.w«'-rt-lon  at  V-a^t,  WiRs  'ad 
Itatrrrxnt  tlvoft,  vuEi  *  rcfcrcncs  to  Vfnrilai'on  and  WjmiiDC  indifrnMl  Ihcfdo".— 
"The  Cun-inici>on  of  (.KirnrEyi  " — "A  S-icc*Mi<in  with  rrrinl  M  th«  CoaiWwUMiB  Of 
Douianat  la  alTuril  arporiuflivof  EsOpc  inini  f  lr«  i  and  aaoi  h<r  on  U  MUiaaitai 
murti  af  rir*rn«r  CMttmt  lion,  adtpi*!  In  \^natX  iiutanott  ia  PnU^  and  PHraM 
DuilJiiHi"— ''SmlurrA'pcCt  of  Inltiiul  t'iiiinei  an^  UtranllDB "— " Th<  ItTtJcalc 
nine  of  Colom"— "  Collection.  Slauc*.  Uuugcmdit,  and  Di.tifbiuuaii  ti  Wtur  ta 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION  — SIf  Ritliun!  TimpI*.  Bart,,  C.CS.I., 
CLE..  I'rmdmt;  J.  1.  Cliriord-Snttlh,  S«ciotUT.  I,  Adim  Strtct, 
Adrfphi,  W.C. 

"  w)ui  ooodiiitini  arc  etienttal  tar  a  ttraUhf  DwdFinc,  whcthti  In  at  utbio  w  (n  a  niMl 
lo»l't^.  iinri  how  (»  ti  itdMiraWt  flial  t^*y  ihauM  Iv  '.•iif'>t*^  cwnpiiKoiy  ^f  '6<iil» 
donl"— "  What,  If  aar,  mtiiciieQI  (n  tht  in-iFr      ■     1  '•  ihoidd  trt  ^nierenl  t> 

Mmttctioa  viih  <he  MtiploymMi  ol  fait  lad  u-  --  hopi  aad  PimmimI"-. 

"Ii  U  doilribU  ili'i  niiiiicatiea  of  Waxli'i'*  Tji^    <  !■»  •tiSifKarr  t " — "b  ll 

dntnblt  lo  Icnuljti  (utibcr  ntiptciics  c'lt  duiUio!  Mti^ai  iJtiKcrtiK  IJcauilir" 

VINDEX  TO  VOLUME. 


Volume  III.    {ruk'ished.) 

ANOI/)  SAXON  HOUSES.     By  Profcttnrl.  Frrrferi^k  Hodgdli. 

HEALTHY  HOUSES.     Hy  T.  Ptilgin  Toafr,  KKC.S. 

HF.M.TllY  TO\VN  AND  COUyfKY  lldL'SES.     By  W.   Eimie.  CE. 

FOUL  AIR  IN  HOUSES.     B»  T/ofiawK  W,  H.  Cificld.  M.D. 

VENIII-ATION  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  WARMING  AND  UCHTING, 
r.7  C-'itain  n.jit(;l«  Gallon,  C.U..  F.R.S. 

HKALTHV  FURNITURE.     By  R«>Urt  W.  Edi.,  F.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  USE  OF  GAS.     Sy  Hwoid  B.  Dix«n,  M.A. 

HEALTH    IN    THE    WORKSHOP.      By  Jaa)«   B.    Uttmanv    one  of  H« 
Afrtfffijy'i  Iinpectora  0/  Factoiiei. 
'SMOKF.  AOATEftH'NT.    By E^leA11u^'».'«,.C^ 
SOEX  TO  VOLUME. 


Hcaltb  Exhibition  Literature. 


PricQ  7s.  6d.  per  Volume. 


HEALTH    IN     DIET. 

Wmi  pRSFACK  nv  Pkokkssor  Artiiuk  Camgkk,  M.D.,  7.R.S> 

VOLUME  IV.      {PtiblUhid.) 

PHYSIOLOGY    OF    DICESTtON    AND    TITE    DIGESTIVE    ORGANS. 
By  riufcMOT  Arlliuf  Gamecc  M.D.,  F.K.S.     Illtutratfi. 

DIET    IN    KELATION    TO    HEALTH  AND  WOKK.     By  Alfred   Wyotei 
Blylh.  M.K.C.S..  F.aS.     Itluitiatrd. 

ON   THE   TKINCIPLES  OF  COOKING.     By  ScpUmua  Bc.dmorc. 

FOOD    AND    COOKKRV    FOR    INKANTS    AND    INVAI.IPS.     By  Mi» 

Wood  ;  wilh  n.  V\siX%<.c  by  Unlicit  B.  Chcndlr,  M.D..  F.R.C.P. 

WATER  AND  WATER  SUPPLlESt  AND  UNFERMENTED  BEVERAGES, 
By  Profcssw  Altfield,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

SALT   AND   OTHER  CONDLMKNTS.     By  Jnhn  J.  Manlcy,  M.A. 

ALCOHOLIC  DR^KS.    By  Jobu  L.  W.  Thuilicliutn,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P, 

\1NDEX  TO  VOLUME. 


VOLUME    V.      (Publisfud.) 

CENTRAL  CIIAMIiRR  OF  AGRICULTURE.—  Henry  Chaplin,  M.P., 
ftcsidcnl;  Major  P.  G.  Cr^gle,  SccitUry.  7,  Amntlcl  Sircct,  Strand. 
W.C 

"The  !~>u>c<:a  of  niti  M>.it  Supply," — "Th*  Caum  whl<h  hiv*  ChcdwH  th*  DinJopmcsl 
erniir  Hcmie  Ptvilnction  uf  MeM."'— "  Hamc-Knurn  Mul  Supu'T  anil  Ibc  Tntm»««rt 
I^viudion  nf  llnfnr-cniwn  WtnL"— "The  MuiK  of  S*ciirin<  lh«  Supplyof  MUl  lo 
tiiGcly-pvpulotol  C«nir«i." 

INSTITUTE  OF  CHEMISTRY.— ProftMor  William  OJliog.  M.A.,  F.R.S.. 
P(c»i<1cnl  ;  Chiulca  E.  Grvvcs,  F.C.S.,  Scciclnry.  Sonicnct  lloiuc 
Tcrrnce,  W.C, 

"  Frw!  AiliiltCRUinn  and  Ansl|riH,*'  wiih  Appradir. 

BRITISH  bee-keepers*  ASSOCIATION.— The  Rjrnn«*  Butdrtt-CoulU, 
IVeitdcni ;  Rev.  H.  R.  Peel,  M.A.,  Secretary.  Rnynl  HotlicultHrat  Cardcini 
S.W. 

'*  Foul  Brood  flnd  lU  PiRvcntioiw."^"  Aduluratien  of  tConsy,' 

^  INDEX  TO  VOLUME. 


I, 


VOLUME    VI.      (/WWwArf.) 

THE    DIGESTIVE    FERMENTS    AND     CHEMICAL    PROCESSES    OF 
DIGESTION.     By  Pwft-ssnr  Arthur  Gamcee,  M.D..  K.R.S. 

BEARING  OF  HAND-FED  INFANTS.     By  Edmiind  Owen,  M.B.,  P.R.C.S. 

PK-^CTICAL  DIETETICS.     By  Profwwr  F.  de  Chaumoiil,  M.D. 

CHEMISTRY  OF  BREAD-MAKING.    By  ProfcMoi  Chitrlci  Graham,  D.Sc 

SCIENCE  OK  COOKERY.     By  M«iti«i  W.  Willinm*,  F.C.S. 
'■^  '^PURE  MILK,     ByG.  W.  Winner.  F.I.C..  F.C.S. 
O    THE  ENULI.'^H  DAIRY.    By  Profcoor  J.  P.  Sheldoo,  F.CS. 
^     THE  DANISH  DAIRY.     By  Alcxantltr  Mariliot 

DAIRY  MANAGEMENT.     By  Mi^i  Mnriaa  Smilhard. 

AESTHETIC  USE  OK  WINE.     By  John  U  W.  Thudidium,  M.D.,  F.B.CF. 

IMDEX  TO  VOLUME. 
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Price  7a,  6d.  par  Volume. 

HEALTH  IN  RELATION  TO  CIVIC  LIFE. 

With  I'ltErAce  uv  Right  Hos.  Gkobgb  Sclatsh-IIootb,  M-R 
VOLtlME    VII.     iPutihhed.) 
/"OUR  DUTY"  IN    RELATION   TO   HEALTH.     By  George  Vtviwi    Poore, 

M.D..  F.R.C.?. 
INFECTIOUS  DISEASE  AND  ITS  PREVENTION,     Bjr  Shirley  F.  MitrpliT, 

M.R.C.P. 
ACCIDENTAL  INJURIES  -.  THEIR  RELIEF  AND  IMMEniATIi  TREAT. 

WENT.     HOW     TO     PREVENT    ACCIDENTS    BECOMiNc:    MORE 

SERIOUS.     Dy  Jamt's  CjitillJe,  M.A..  M.B.  F.R.C.S.     /Ilt»>!talfd. 
AMIIULANCE:    ORIjANISAITON,     EQUH'MENT,     AND     TRANSPORT. 

I)»  Stiracoii-Maior  G,  J.  11.  Evnti.  M.D.,  A.M.D.    lUutCrate^i. 
CLEANSING     STREETS    AND    WAYS    IN    THE     METROPOLIS    AND 

LARtiE  CITIES.     Bv  William  BwniL  ScotI,  M.  Ii.-,!.  C.E. 
KIRES  AKD  FIRE  BRIGADES.     By  Capinin  Evre  M.  Sliew,  C.B.     Jibi!tr.UAl. 
LEGAL  OBLIGATIONS  IN  RESPECT  TO  D\i'ELLINOS  OF  THE  POOR. 

By  llarfy  Diitr,  M.A.,  Baimter-nl-Law  ;  wUli  a  Preface  Uy  Anhur  Cohen, 

Q.C.,  M.P. 
SCHOOLS  OF  ART.     THEIR    ORIGIN.  HISTORY,  WORK,   AND    IM. 

FLUENCE.    JjyroIwKpailtcs. 
INDEX  TO  VOLUME. 

VOLUME  VIII,      {Ptlbiiihed.) 

/SOriETV  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF   HEALTH. lch.i™«.  rf  a.  o* 
.SANITARV  INSTITUTE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  Jhren* Joint CgirmliSi 

PAKKES  MUSEUM  OF  HYGIENE.  Jt.  Onw  Dudft.M.  M.ft. 


Suirury  Aminnnienu  of  Ihe  MetiopoUcui  I'Kir— 'I'he  Inprnveidcnt  of  iha 
Suiiiinj  Aniii|!fni».ifi  of  Mrtropilirini  Ili.nir*— D(nne«lle  Suiiitiiloa  in  Run]  Dnlric<*- 
— iijiiilury  iJouiei  fat  ihc   VVoifcini;  Uliuci  ta  I'llian   Uiklrlnit.— Udiutrial 


I>liuua(.— 


Siqeul  «t  liit«<i<iiii  rii>pjin.— (a)    Tlnx»i(l>  ilii   Ajjcticy  of    Milk. — [*]    ThroiiKh   Mlin 
ArtBcioi.— NoiUKoilon  of  Infcctiaiu  UIkiuci.— (iil  lii  liii;rarlui[:«  and  ia  nflfieultiw.— 

i^y  The   Kiglil  uul    the    Duly  of    the    Suue  li>  cnfunc    il.— Duiwul    of    Uu    Dndi— 
'ninnlluD , 

ST.  JOHN'S  AMBULANCE  ASSOCI.ATION,  St.  JoU'*  Gale,  acrksawdl^ 

Sir  EHnmiwl  A.  H.  Ixchmere,  M.P.,  Chjiinniui, 

On  ilic  (~iiiiut;c  uii]  Keiiiiiviil  uf  ilu  Slch  ukI  Injured,— On  Iho  Amliulano*  OfSSDinliod  vf 

l>in  hlcIra^valiL  riurirLg  tpitlcmlCL 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS.  John  Sircct.  Arfclphi.—Sii  Frederick  Abel,  C.B.,  F.R.S., 
Choiiinsn  :  H.  Tnitman  Vi\)otl,  M.A.,  Sctrctary. 

Sou«"oi.SL>»ri.v,  — "iin  (lie  Are*  uf  Chulli  ji  >  Soufix  «f  Water  Si  KiDlr." — "^oMt  Supfjy 


-I 


rtv,  — "iiinlic  Are*  ufChuIli  j.  >  Soufix  «f  Water  Supply."— "WoUt  Sunj 

Id  ii>  liiftucnce  i^u  ihc  UbIiSliiilioii  nf  Ilic  Fiigiu'iitinn."— '■On  apuuliU  tngNiiaar  Vwnit 
([F,i,.i.(!  Wild  Si.C!.!/."— ■'  IVaM*  from  ihc  Cbjilt."— ■■  Tlit  Qngm  of  W.««r  3up|>I!«».''— 
■■  WiifrSuiiply  lu  Villaijei  ami  Kimil  Dlilricu."— "  Wirct  Sniiiity."— "  SouroMOf  Vr«|«r 
Sirpply." 

yumiiT  or  Watbh.  Fii.Ta»rio«  ahb  Soptkhho, — "Wwci  for  Domotie  U*." — "Tilt 
SofiHiitJB  ofWaict."— "lilt  DcMtiioii  uf  $«antii«  Contain  inmitin  hv  th*  ijt*  of  tii<  Mi(i«- 
nop,;,  arid  ih<  I'.LiJfyIng  Atiiun  of  -V.nuta  Anuiuii  imi]  PJanu." — ■■  i'ho  <Ihanili»y  gfraliUs 
^'attr,"-^"  Oti  il>c  Fiinfitjijcni  ur\^'ii1cf  on  a  bunScalo." 

Mi(riii>i.i  O'  IJii-tBiiiuTTOH:  Milan  or  OlVWf.  Puittstiaii-  Hmvsb  FmiK.i;  Di»tr.vu» 
ABB  l"i.ivi!»rii)w  111-  WjiiiK.  &(.-.,  &f..—"\ina  l.iiitrrliuikn  ami  Diul  Sunuly."— "Modoa 
of  I^I.tfibulion.  with  tome  remark,  an  Dual  Supjiljr."— "  Waiu  Kurply  liir  V'm  Eaiiiwiliia,'' 
— •'  MuiJt  s'  Dimnbuliun  o(  WiiMi." 
\1NPEX  TO  VOLUME      ___^_^___ 

VOLUME  IX.     {Pumshed.) 

ANGLO-SAXON  DRESS  AND  FOOD.     By  Pinfcwor  J.  Ftcderick  Ifo 
HEALTH    WORK   AND    PLAY    IN   VILLAGE   LIFE.      By  Sir  Heniy 

Dvkc-AcUnd,  K-CB,  D.C.L.,  M.D.,  F.RS.,  &e.  Sec 
UECREATION.     By  G.  D.  Daiblshlr*.  M.D. 
AMBULANCE  OKtJANlSATION  IN  WAR  AND  PEACE.     By  Sure «b- Major 

G,  J.H.Evalt.  M.D.,  A.M.D, 
STREET  ACCIDENT.S  AND  THEIR  AMELIORATION.    B7  Jumi:.  CaiUlk, 

M.A..  M.Bn  F.R.C.S. 
THE  PREVENTION  f)F  CHOLERA.    By  Pt<.(c«or  P.  de  Chuumoiit.  M.D. 
HISTORY  AND  RESULTS  OF  A  JIISPENSARV  FOR  SICK  CHILDREN 

THREATENED  WITH  CHRONIC  DISEASE.    By  Dr.  Gibe.L  of  Havre 
ETHICS  Ol--  THE  SKIN.     By  Malcolm  Mcrm.  M.K.C.S. 
f.»tJK  DOMESTIC  POISONS.     By  Henry  Cnrr.  M.  Iiitt.  C.E. 
llUilFr  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  HEALTH  ;  OR,  THE  RIGHT  USE  OP 
KEf-X'SE.    By  Gcotfic  Vmia»T^Oi£jlii^2^^^^^^^^^^ 


lADEX  TO  VOLUME. 
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It 


PHc«  7s.  Bd.  per  Vftlum*. 


GENERAL  HYGIENE, 

With  Prkfacb  nv  Camaik  DoirnLAs  Galtow,  C.B.,  P.R.S. 

VOLUME   X.     {PMished.) 

ATHLETICS.  OR  PHYSICAL  EXERCISE  AND  RECREATION.  Part  I. 
By  Rev.  Edmoirl  Watrc.  M.A.     lUutlrattd. 

ATHLETIC*;.  Pari  II.  By  Han.  Bdmrl  Lyttdton,  M.A.,  uid  Uenrd  F. 
Cnbb,  M.A. 

DRESS  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  HEALTH  AOT)  CLIMATE.  By  E.  W. 
Corfwir.,  F.S.A.    llbtitraUd. 

FERMENTATION.  By  I>r.  C.  Doclnux,  ProTesHir  of  Biologicil  Chemistry  at  the 
Sorborme.    lUuslraled. 

rUBLIC  HEALTH  LABORATORY  WORK.  %  W.  Watson  Chcync,  F.R.C.S., 
and  W,  H.  CwfitW.  M.A.,  M.B.,  F-K-CI'.     Wiih  Catnlopic  ni  Appcndin. 

LONDON  WATER  SUPPLY.     By  Colond  Sir  Frands  ItolloB,  C.E. 

\  INDEX  TO  VOLUME^^ 

VOLUME  XI.     [J'lMisAai.) 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON  AND  NATIONAL  HEALTH 
SOCIETY.— Siijowph  Fayrrr,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Cl.airman  ;  A.  Pearec  GouM, 
Utenwy.    Aiinss:  ii,  Cnand as  Street,  CaTcndish  Square,  W. 

'''Licuic*— Dutin  of  School  Mio:ii   "    '       '  ■'   -  —  '•'•—'-     " 

EpiJMiilc*  in  Public  and  Hi^li  Sr 


Dlitirit*— Dutfn  of  School  Kiinisft*  if  reWioa  M  aaiitmia— Pwvoitlwt  Tfeatnunt  ... 

clinaU—nmnnijr  uid  uich  SdlOoli,  tlieir  ConiOucllon  and 

ArTinaenicnl;:- School  Dofiniioriei— Kffttli  of  Foituri»  in  Schoolv-GfBnatdci  in  Sciluol*— 


Gyinnulici  f^rnfMti'-'fnifm — Hie  H«»ltli  (n-d  Phyiioil  DtnlopmeBl  of  I<!»lii  h  oanipai^ 
with  inenully  loiuul  Uiildrsu. 

ROYAL  METEOROLOCrTCAL  SOCIETY.— R.  H.  Scoil,  Ptesidont ;  WiUiam 
Marrioil,  Aisiilant  ^ccrcury.     AHdicss  :  311,  Great  Gtorgc  Slrcei,  S.W. 

Soma  nhllgiK  vl  Milmr^loiiKil  Pheti?>n«oi  Iv  lluttb.— Kncliili  ClJinaralOiiica]  Suttou.— 
Cumib'ivt  TrmiictiliiKi,  (Ir.,  ai  uiDwn  on  Iha  OiiEnin*  siliibilnl  by  ihe  MfimrokcSatt 
Qlhet  in  chc  tDlcm^ktidnnl  I1«ftllh  BahibibciD.^^Ddna  oeeauoiul  M/lndaand  iheii  Infl^ienCQ 
<in  lleilth.— The  Kqiiinocllal  Oalos— Do  ^i<r)r  occur  in  tliB  llmiih  tilol 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ORAL  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND 
DUMB.~Th«    Kul    CranriUc,    K.G.,     Presiilenl ;     A.  If.    Hoim,    Haa. 
Scuciary.     Aili!re» :  11,   Fitcrc^  Square  W.     Snbjecl:  Oral  Instiuclion  <>f 
the  Dcnf  and  Diimb. 
Us  IlieOrsl  Instructlun  of  (he  Doruid  Dumb,    0>i<IieEi!iicsiuinaFtnciin>l>l|rr>»if  QilliInEn 

SOCIETY  OF  TELEGRAPH  ENGINEERS  AND  Et-ECTRICIANS.— 
I'rofcsKji  W.  GryJIs  Adams,  F.R.S.,  Pioidcnt;  F.  II.  Webb.  Sccrclaiy. 
AddrcM  :  4,  The  Snnetuniy,  Wenl  mi  niter,  S.W, 

tladric  Liehilnji  In  rtUtioB  to  Health .—Pbjniolviital  beartaE  of  EteetrSdcr  "■  nblJM  tt 
U»kli. 

EPIDEMIOLOGICAL     SOCIETY    OF     LONDON.  — N.    Cbmat,    M.D,, 
CLE.,  Pietident.     Addreu:  Unircnlty  Co11«ee,  Cower  Stiect,  W.C. 
HuUh  in  India— Changs  of  Type  tn  Epidemtc  Diteue— Lepmy  In  Indlh  lod  ch«b*Mi 
of  pRvcDiltm  Ii4  iiicrea*«' 

1NDE.XTO  VOLUME. 

Volume  XII.    {Putiis/iai.) 

'parasites  of  MEAT  AND  FOOD  (TWO  LECTURESJ. 
CobUild,  M.D.,  F.K.S. 

CANDLES.     By  Leopold  Field. 
„  ,  SOAP.     Bv  Clisrfet  F.  Croti. 

5  (  HISTORY  OF  ENr.T.lSH  DRESS.    Ttr  Hon.  I.ewi«  S.  Winfifidd. 
E     CHILDREN'S  DRESS.     By  Uim  Adi  S.'  Ibllin. 

TF.XTII.es  GENERALLY.     By  Willbm  Morrfs. 

I'lIVSUAL  EXERCISES  FOR  GIRLS.     By  Mas  M.  A.  Chreiinan. 

OLD  AND  MODERN  POISON  LORE.     By  A-  Wyntei  Ulylh.  M.R.C.S. 

INDEX  TO  VOLUME.    

VOt-UMB   XIII. 
OFFICIAL  CATALOGUE- J HJRV  AWARDS. 

WILLIAM    CLOWES   &   SONS,    L(U\T»o, 
OrpICfAI.  PJtlNTERS   AND    PUBLISHERS  TO  TUt  ISi.wai-WS'^  VSVi'S.^.V,. 
11,    CHARING  CROSS.  UayOI^.  g-C. 
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OFFICIAL    CATALOGUE,  GUIDE,    Etc. 
Tlie  Official  Catalogue,     PHce  is. 

ConlaiaiB  a  full  list  of  ihe  Vicc-Ptcsldciils,  Executive  Coundl,  General  Coin, 
mitlce.  Jury  Cuouiii^ions,  ctc^  etc.,  witli  ail  ihc  ucccMiuy  MaDonniU  for  the 
Cuidnnccof  Exliiliilur*.  AdcUilcd  I-utafl-xliibilvn  toKclbcririili  on  inilesof  their 
Ejkhibits,  «Uboratcly  dimtlicd,  inikxcd,  and  u-Ruig«d  uith  k  view  io  cuy  reference 

TAe  Official  Guide.    Price  jd. 

With  Coloured  Plan  and  Illustrations. 

Thb  Otiidc  givei  ui  ficcunilc  and  coaci*c  icc^iiidC  of  ifae  nnangecncDt  of  tlie 
BuiHin^s,  and  of  Ibc  moit  BQleivoithy  gbjccU  couuiucd  in  ili.:in ;  pumtliig  out 
(he  bat  BDiJ  most  rKpcdilinus  wily  of  maUir>(;  a  complete  tour  tliioucb  tlie  I^xllibi- 
ticn.  It  ineludei  an  cjtctlletil  Cr-loiirc-d  Pl.in,  Coloured Ilctures  of^  OM  Lontkni 
Street  and  of  tbe  Grounds,  an  eidmuElive  iiidex  and  copous  Mar^^Jnal  Not«s  to 
fuililue  rcadjr  icEerence,  and  ui  lutiiKluclion  leltiiig  furth  the  purpcitt  and  gausnX 
scheme  of  the  Ejchibition. 

Daily  Progranmie  of  Music,  &c.    Price  id, 

Ccntains  nil  ibe  arruigcmenl*  for  ttie  day,  incluiling  Mcctin)^  of  ihc  Con- 
fcrtvca  ;  Li-cltucs,  l,eM«n8  e-n  Ctnokciv,  "^tc.,  in  the  Lecliue  Hall;  Ptavtic«6  in 
the  Gymnuitim  ;  Orgnn  R«cltaU,  Vocal  nnd  In -tl rumen tctt  Concortt  in  tlie  AlLcvt 
Hall;  Prognmiue  of  the  Mii^cal  Seleciioiu  pufurmed  in  ttao  groundt  by  the 
vArioos  Mililniy  Baiuls,  Ac.,  dt. 

Recipes  for  Cheap  Dintiers.     Price  jd. 

These  handy  and  very  practicU  Rctiptsarc  prepared  by  Mis.  CharLKS  ClakKC, 
the  lady  Siipcrime^deni  of  iht  Natinrid  Trninin-c  School  foi  Cookeiy.  and  an 
ill  dailv  use  for  ibc  Cheap  I>iiiiten  Krvcd  in  the  Diuiiit;  Ruum.i  tn  conncc^on  with 
the  School  at  the  Health  ExliiUtioa.  The  w^ik  in  prefaced  by  a  chapter  ^homac 
tbe  object  and  work  of  Ihc  Nalion.il  Ttaiiiing  Si;LooI  for  Cookery,  Siunniiuy  i? 
Kules,  &e. 

Handbook  to  the  Aqiiarium.     Price  6d.  ^^ 

Second  Edition.     Trofusely  Illustrated.  ^^H 

Contents: — Inirudueiion,— Hi'iliity  ofthe  Nati'>na1  Fish  Cullore  AiaociuiofL— Obh^^^l 
ofthcAxvidation. — Listof Ofticeis,— ComplimtnlaryLlita.— Dwcriptkinofthe  Aqoanom.    ^ 
— Deicriplion  of  the  Fmti  Culture  Dfiijiituietii. — 'I  lie  CuliivatLon  of  SilmooidA. — The 
Culiivatton  of  Coaric  Fiihrs. — The  Acclbuatiwtion  uf  Forcien  Fn'>d  Fishes, — Uinis  on 
Ihc  CoD»inii:lioii  nnd  Manoecnicnt  of  Fi»h    Pondi.— Nnturiil    Ilt^tory  of  the  Fiabc* 
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